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The Mysterious 
In The 

The SOUL OF THE UNIVERSE is in the air you 
breathe. Deposited in your blood— with each 
inhalation you take— is the intelligence that 
directs the course of the planets through the 
misty reaches of space, and the sttange phe- 
nomenon of life itself. 

What is it that causes your heart to bear, 
your lungs to expand and contract? What mind 
directs the cells of your being, each in their pur- 
pose — some to create bone, others tissue and 
hair? What consciousness pervades these vibra- 
tory globules of life and gives them awareness of 
their Cosmic function? 

Are you one of the millions who have looked 
btycnd yourself Tor some external Divine Power 
or agency? Have you searched in vain for some 
outer sign or word of Divine assurance when 
in doubt or in need? Now learn of the unsus- 
pected bower that exists in every simple breath 
— ana that becomes part of you. The ancient 
Egyptians believed that the essence of life was 
borne on the wings of the air. The Bible pro- 


Influence 

Air You Breathe! 

claims that with the first breath man becornevv 
not just an animated being — but a ' 'liungsotiV^ 
Try ibis experiment, and prove a Vital Life Force 
exists in the air. When you are in pain or de- 
spondent take a deep bteath. Hold it as long as 
comfortable— then noticethemornentaryrelief. 

This Amazing Free Book 

Would you seriously like to know how to draw upon 
this Intelligence of the Cosmic, with which the air is 
permeated ? You can use it to awaken the creative 
powers of your mind, and for making life aa experi- 
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copy of the book, "The Mastery of Life." It tells how 
in the privacy of your home you may learn to use these 
simple, useful, natural laws. 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR SCIENCE FICTION FANS 


"■"NCREASING worry is being more and 
H more often publicly expressed by our 
ML leading Intellects, especially In educa- 
tional and general oclence fields, over the in- 
ability of even the most mentally favored 
among modern man and women to profit by 
the rapidly-growing sum of human knowl- 
edge. 

Since such public worriers includu Dr. Karl 
Compton, President Conant of Harvard Uni- 
versity and f Dr. Vannever Busch of the 
nuclear physic* field, to namo but a few, It 
seems to us that the cause of their alarm 
commands respect. 

Not even the most arrogant of humans, 
confronted by the vast unexplored areas that 
lie ahead In virtually every field of art and 
science, can honestly lay claim to belief that 
mankind has more than faintly scratched the 
o^ter frontiers of learning. But even so slight 
an "achievement has piled up such a dizzy 
tower of techniques, theories and needed 
records that it threatens to snow under the 
ablest of scholars. 

Man, in a word, is threatened with becom- 
ing mentally land poor. Like the farmer in 
auch sorry case he has the land — the achieve- 
ments of his predecessors and contemporaries 
and their records of same — but to farm it 
profitably la beyond his resources. 

Progress and Specialization 

Just how serious this situation may be 
can be understood by a brief summary of 
what progress is. Progress is the ability of 
man to move ever forward toward further 
achievement by utilizing the gains of his 
forebears. If he has to spend his entire life 
learning what these gains amount to, he isn't 
going to progress very far. 

The result, in this instance, is stalemate 
and ultimate stagnation. 


One answer to this growing menace la, of 
course, specialization. Because it Is the 
simplest direct reply It is the method which 
has. to date, been most commonly used. In 
essence the idea behind specialization is 
simple — since the colossus of research has 
become so overpowering, let each man study 
exclusively in the field to which his talents 
best direct him. 

Let him be a dental anesthetist, a molecular 
physicist, an expert upon how wheat can be 
shot from guns or a geopoliticist exclusively. 
He can then progress in his chosen line as his 
fellows must progress in theirs. Thus, since 
progress (s being made in all field* of science, 
progress as a whole is being made. 

Tain't so, honey, 'tain't so. It's like Aesop's 
old fable about the mice who decided, in view 
of recent feline depredations upon their 
populatlon curve, to put a bell on the cat 
That made sense, too — but no mouse could be 
found possessing the ability to hang the bell 
on kitty. 

To ensure any real progress, some persons 
or agencies must be possessed of sufficient 
general as well as specialized knowledge to 
coordinate new achievements and techniques 
In the various fields. The psychiatrist, for 
instance, studying man from the inside out, 
must meet the psychologist studying him 
from the outside in or the two might well 
pass each other like a pair of upper-bracket 
Abbot and Costellos. And both should know 
much of what the purely physical neurologist 
and pathologist are doing. 

And this Is only a tiny segment, of one field 
of current scientific study. The same require- 
ments must be met in all fields and then — 
ever more complex — in attaining the proper 
relationships between new studies in all the 
sciences. The student of cosmology, for 
example, working out of general astronomy,, 
might stumble across a vibration from outer 


space which would affect all study of living 
things. 

A Difficult Question 

No, specialization, unregulated and un- 
coordinated with other fields, is not the an- 
swer. In fact, it's a tough question. 

If a modern-day Leonard/) da Vinci or Ben 
Franklin were forced to spend fifteen, or 
twenty years digging into books to learn the 
whys and wherefores of what they are try- 
ing to solve, it seems highly probable that 
even this most versatile pair of western intel- 
lects might have been sharply curtailed in 
their achievements. They could hardly have 
spanned so many fields. 

However, a number of our most thougbtfu! 
and highly trained citizens are currently 
working day and night upon what may be the 
most serious obstacle currently in the way 
of human achievement. Dr. Busch, not long 
ago, writing for the Atlantic Monthly, pro- 
posed a number of remedies. 

In gist, however, his demands were for a 
weeding out of the vast welter of research, a 
reduction of libraries to microfilm size for 
easy access — in short, a sort of digest of the 
whole affair. However, as he himself points 
out, there is no ensuring that some tremen- 
dous discovery, unimportant by current 
levels of progress, might not be unalterably 
lost. 

Ruefully he cites the burial of the all- 
important Mendelian laws of genetics and 
heredity for almost half a century. At the 
time Dr. Mendel made and wrote of his 
famous experiments, the rest of science was 
not advanced enough to accept them. Result 
— disappearance until an almost entirely 
fortuitous rediscovery, decades after their 
principles, had been set down. 

What may seem trivial or irrelevant today 
may be the law of life tomorrow. 

Furthermore, the student under this system 
is faced with the old beUing-the-cat problem. 
Somebody has to do the weeding out and that 
somebody must be human and prone to error. 

Background for Achievement 

At St. John's in Annapolis, Dr. Stringfellow 
Barr, the president, conducted an interesting 
experiment in an effort to provide a sound 
general background for achievement in the 
arts and sciences. With the aid of other 
("Continued on page 1Z4) 
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THE 

TRANS-GALACTIC TWINS 

On the eve of making the first spatial trip aboard the 
Star Lady, Barry Williams finds himself inhabiting 
another man's body on a strange and unknown planet! 



An Amazing Novel by GEORGE O. SMITH 


CHAPTER I 

Broken Power Line 

rfe ARRY WILLIAMS emerged from 
^ the YMCA entrance, his head still 
w damp from his swim in the pool. 
Outside, the heat of the August afternoon 
was like the torrid waves of heat from a fur- 


nace. The stagnant air was soggy and the 
sun still glared upon the street into shimmer- 
ing waves, making the sidewalk burn the 
soles of the feet right through the soles of t lie 
shoes. 

One of the loungers on the YMCA steps 
looked up and nodded. "Hot, ain't it?" he 
said. 
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Williama noddad. "Hotter than," ha an- 
swered grimly. "Almost better to he at 
work." 

The other man agreed. "At least, at work 
you can get your mind off of it," h« added 
finally. 

Barry's cheer faded. "We've still got that 
problem." 

"Not finished yet?" 

"Nope," said Barry. "The Star Lady 
stands there, sort of champing at the bit to 
take off into interstellar space — hut there's 
no one to put on the bridle." 

"Better keep her there," said the other 
man. "No sense in taking off if you are al- 
most certain to burn up in space." 

"We'll lick it, 1 ; said Barry. "Some day. 
I hope it is within my lifetime. I'm slated 
to go, you know." 

' I don't know whether you're lucky or 
not," said the lounger on the steps. It's 
mostly a matter of opinion. I guess. Your 
meat, Barry, is mv poison." At which the 
lounger's eye caught sight of a pleasant girl 
in a printed silk. She kept his attention for 
moments. 

"Nice," he said as she passed out of sight. 
Barry nodded. 

The lounger looked up in astonishment. 
"Yet you'd leave gals such as she?" he said. 
"Barry, are you sure you want to go off into 
space for a couple of years ?" 

Barry lifted one eyebrow, looking back at 
-^he now empty corner as though the corner 
hftcTbean somehow altered by her passage 
near to it. 

"Uh-huh," he said absently. 

SLOWLY Barry left the YMCA and 
continued on down the street. The 
lounger on the steps turned to a half-dozing 
companion and said : 

"Old Books begins to sound human." 
His companion stirred. "They all fall 
sooner or later," he eaid laconically. 

"I wonder what's the matter with him." 
"Look, sport, there's men and there's men. 
Barry never really got interested in women. 
You are. Ergo, neither of you see e}"e to eye 
on the subject. 1 predict that eventually 
you'll both end up married, reasonably hap- 
py, and raise families." 
"Morbid thought." 

"Well, you have too many irons in the fire 
to settle to one, and Barry haa too few to 
know. But don't think that because he 
doesn't go overboard at the rustle of a skirt 


that he might not have what It takas." 

Thev both looked down the street at tht 
retreating figure. 

Barry was walking with a long stride, his 
mind working on the problem of keeping the 
atomic engines from consuming themselves 
once they reached the critical level of output. 
That danger point was only a twelve percent 
or bo above the output required to drive the 
Star Lady into interstellar space at a velocity 
that made such travel practical. 

A cluster of motor vehicles awaited the 
change of the light. A street car was poised 
at the intersection, and a traffic cop stood on 
the curb, watching the cross traffic. 

Barry came up to the curb and stopped. 
He decided then to cross with existing traf- 
fic and made the change in his course. It put 
him outside of the lane of walkers, all alone 
on the point of the curb. He stepped into 
the street, and at that instant he caught the 
eye of a passing motorist. 

"The man's face was starting to register 
fear. His mouth was opening to shout. The 
car was starting to go out of control. The 
man's eyes were staring fixedly above Bar- 
ry's head, with bulging, terrified eyes. This 
registered on Barry's mind in the camera- 
shutter instant of an eye swing. 

Barry's' head continued on around and his 
glance fell on the face of a girl in the street 
car. Her hand was approaching her throat 
and her chest was raising in a tremulous in- 
take of breath. Fear distorted her perfect 
lips and had whitened her face under the 
make-up. 

Not many steps away, the traffic policeman 
was turning toward Barry, the instinct to 
protect a citizen coming to the fore. His 
mouth was opening, too, and Barry noted 
swiftly that in another instant there would 
be a volley of shouts. As Barry's head con- 
tinued to turn, he saw that all eyes were 
staring fixedly at some spot above his head. 

He looked up and saw a dangling nigh- 
tension wire swinging down from a fresh 
break, the free end heading for the top of 
his still-damp head. 

Terror came. 

And Barry's muscles (ought against the 
inertia of his mass to get him into motion. 
In maddening slow-motion, he started to 
move away, but it was not enough. 

Down upon his cheek fell the ribbon of 
copper wire. It was slightly greenish-blaek 
from the corrosion of rain and smoke, ha 
saw, excepting the broken end, which was a 
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copper-frosted area of crystallization. It 
landed. 


Awareness came, a basic, unsatisfying 
awareness of time and space only. Time, in 
eons, and space in unthinkable infinities. 
Universes passed and they were swirling gal- 
axies, a riot of moving color because his 
time sense was racing madly. 

Then awareness uf self came, and a won- 
der of how and why. 


II 


E SAT up, feeling the luxury of a soft 
bed and knew that he had been taken 
care of. 

"He's coming around," said a voice. It 
was a throaty voice that stirred an inner 
pulse with a vital urge to awaken swiftly, to 
break the bonds of this illness, to recover 
his youth and his virilty. He did not recog- 
nize the urge, but he followed it. 

"What happened?" he asked. Shaking his 
head he cleared his mind and to show his 
true grasp of the situation he added: "I 
mean after- the car-line feeder landed?" 

"Car-line feeder?" asked the throaty voice. 

"Delirious," said a pleasant male voice. 

"I am not in delirium," state Barry flatly. 

"Hallucinations?" asked the throaty voice. 

Barry turned and looked at the young 
woman who sat upon the side of the bed 
holding his hand. 

"Do I sound delirious?" he demanded. 

She smiled. It was a bright smile that 
illuminated the room according to Barry's 
idea. She was small and dark, with laughing 
eyes and a wide, good-natured mouth. She 
sat on the edge of the bed with easy familiar- 
ity, swinging one shapely leg that just missed 
the floor from the high hospital bed. On the 
other "side stood the doctor, an elderly man 
with a face that showed the wisdom of long 
years of experience. 

The girl answered him: "It is hard to 
tell." She laughed. 

"Vella means that you often sound less 
lucid when completely in possession of your 
wits." 

"YouVe Vella?" asked Barrv. "Vella 
who?" 

She looked at the doctor. The medical 
man blinked as though this defied his prog- 
nosis completely. 

"You speak with lucidity," said the doctor. 
"You ask intelligent enough questions 
though about an event of which we know 
nothing— even of its meaning — and demand 


whether we think you in delirium. We are 
about to say wt think you cured, and then 
you profess ignorance of Vella.' 

"Why should I know Vella?" demanded 
Barry. "I'rt nerer seen her before." He 
looked at her shyly and then with an inner 
boldness, he squeezed the hand and said: 
"An egregious error rliat I shall rectify." 

"Are you fooling us?" asked Vella, plead- 
ingly. She returned the squeeze, which made 
Barry's pulse skip a beat. "Jnhntha, are you 
having fun at our expense? Please, this is 
no time to play. You've been through enough 
already." 

"What did you call me?" he asked. 

' \Vha — " she started to echo. 

"Johntha." said the doctor. 

"Are you sure you have the right party?" 
asked Bam-. "I'm not this Johntha. I'm — 
I'm—" 

Barry stopped aghast. He knew his name. 
He knew it well. It was on the tip of his 
tongue, but it stalled. 

Because the name was meaningless! 


CHAPTER II 
Nno Environment 


REALIZATION of a great and drastic 
change dawned suddenly upon Barry 
Williams. The discovery numbed him, ' 
frightened him. It was some time before he 
could force his stiff lips to speak. 
"Where am I?" he demanded. 
"Johntha — If you are not Johntha. then 
who are you?" 

"I know, but the words have no proper 
syllables," said Barry hopelessly. "My 
tongue will not form them, it is as though 
the words were never uttered before." 

"Partial amnesia," said the doctor. "With 
a willingness to face it. That helps, Vella. 
Perhaps we can complete the cure right 
now." 
"Cure of what?" 

"You were a victim of neurophasia. Com- 
plete loss of capability. You've been here 
for a long, long time, Johntha. So long I 
dare not mention any real terms. Vella 
came daily, hoping to help. Miraculously, 
you seem partially cured." 

Vella put her free hand on Barry's shoul- 
der. "Johntha, help us? We can cure you. 
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But not without your help." 

"Vclla, maybe I am suffering from a long- 
term mental illness. I — would hate to try 
and determine the truth of life, whether I 
am awake or dreaming at any instant. I don't 
recall you, ever. I'm sorry that I do not, if 
I should." He smiled "1 shall try to correct 
that, and make up for the error with all my 
heart. 1 do not recall you, Doctor." 

The doctor smiled. "I am Kendon." 

"Doctor Kendon?" 

The other man nodded strangely. 
• "Now, to complete the record,' said Bar- 
ry, "who am I, where am I, and what hap- 
pened?" 

"You are Johntha. You've been working 
on a method of sub-etheric communications. 
You are, of course, on your home planet. 
While working, you became stricken and 
they brought you here where you've received 
the best of care because interplanetary com- 
munications are still suffering under the limi- 
tations of the speed of light, and you probably 
know more about the subject than any other 
physicist on Tremla — or in the whole system, 
for that matter." 

"Trends?" echoed Barry hollowly. 
"Where's — where's — " But the word 
"Earth," like the words "Barry Williams" 
refused to be formed by his lips. 

"Johntha, what happened to you?" 

"I was struck on the forehead by a falling 
high-tension wire," said Barry. "One of the 
car line feeders. It came down and hit me. 
That's all I remember before I awoke here. 
Previously, I'd been working on a means of 
keeping the atomic engines from eating them- 
selves up. The Star Lady is about ready, 
save for one factor, you know." 

"Interesting," murmured the doctor. 
"You, of course, recall details of this inter- 
stellar ship?" 

"Certainly," said Barry, and went on to 
describe it roughly. 

"A complete hallucination, with a finite- 
n«*s of detail and almost perfect rationaliza- 
tion. You'd almost think the thing would 
work." 

"It will and does," stated Barry. "We 
made test-flights in it." 

The doctor shook his head. 

"Look, Dr. Kendon, the newspapers have 
been following tins thing for years. They've 
even mentioned my name — " and again that 
blankness came, that refusal to form the 
proper syllables. "You read papers?" 

,J Yes, but nothing of this nature has ever 


been mentioned. By the same token, John- 
tha, you claim you do not recall me?" 

"Not at all." 

"Nothing of the front-page articles on my 
classic spinal operation on Anthree?" 
"Who is Anthree?" 

"Complete amnesia," said the doctor. 
"Doesn't remember Anthree either." 

BARRY pressed his forehead. "All these 
names are strange. They are as unac- 
customed to my mind as my own name is 
unaccustomed to my lips. But wait — I might 
form the syllables. I'm — Baris— Varry is 
about as close as I can come to the first name. 
The second name is Wiayoms, Welloms, 
Walyahms. Make it Varri Wallyamze, I 
think." 

"A strange name," said the doctor. "Com- 
pletely alien." 

"You like it?" asked Barry of the girl. 

"It is interesting," she said. "So long, and 
complex." 

"Simple, I've called it." 

"Not as simple as Vella," she said. 

"Not at all," he said. "But though the 
name comes easy to my lips, it is alien to my 
mind." 

Then he blushed and looked up into her 
eyes. He said uncertainly, "How am I re- 
lated to you?" 

"Why, I'm your sister I"* 

"Oh," said Barry, and he felt crestfallen. 
"But I have no sister." 

"Haven't you?" she asked. 

"Not that I've ever known." 

The doctor grunted unhappily. "I think 
this has been enough," he said with finality. 
"We'll return tomorrow morning. Vella, 
you come along. I want to talk with you." 

Vella nodded, and then leaned forward 
and gave Barry a sisterly kiss that was quite 
unsatisfying to the young man. 

"We'll be back," she promised. 

Barry looked around the room in a puzzled 
fashion. "I'll be here," he said with humor. 
"And (f I'm not, I'll be back. You see. Vella. 
I have no sisterl" 

Vella laughed, and then became nervous 
at the intense look on Barry's face. She was 
a little glad to leave. After they went, Barry 
thought for a long time. There was obviously 
something completely wrong here and he 
was not yet certain what it was. He began 
to doubt himself. 

After all, he had to accept the medical 
■tatement that he had been ill. Perhaps all 
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that work on the Star Lady had been a 
dream of amnesia. Maybe his name really 
was Johntha, and the all of his life for the 
past twenty-seven years was a false belief, 
painstakingly built up over a period of years, 
complete with false memory supplied by a 
mind that was hiding from the truth. 

That was entirely possible, for he had 
heard of such cases. Amnesia and such men- 
tal ills were actually what happened when 
the mind went into hiding from an unpleas- 
ant future. 

Barry wondered why. Even to — to the 
building of a completely new personality. 
He'd never felt the twinge of heart over a 
woman before, but he was feeling slightly 
warm inside from the thought of Vella. 

But he that as it might be, there was still 
something wrong. More than merely his 
"amnesia." That might be mind-hiding, but 
there was much more that he did not grasp. 
If his previous life were a myth, then Earth 
wa9 non-existent. So was the Star Lady and 
the YMCA and the hope of interstellar trav- 
el. And instead of trying to reach the stars, 
he had been trying to communicate between 
the several inhabited planets by subradio. 
Did he know anything about sub-etheric 
wave propagation? 

He found the answer slowly, haltingly. It 
was like the slow memory that came from 
re-reading a book that had once been read 
and almost completely forgotten. He had 
i<> teach every point, and yet was prepared 
for the next point before he came to it, yet 
he did not recall the entire problem as a 
whole. 

Yes. be knew about sub-etheric wave 
propagation. The force fields and the barrier 
potentials and the wave mechanics all came 
to him one after the other. 

nE SAT up in bed with a quick cry, 
only to lie down again unhappily. For 
the force 'fields and the barrier potentials 
would be the proper answer to the problem 
of keeping the atomic engines from burning 
themselves out! But — the Star Lady was 
only a dream. 

Or, his mind asked shrewdly, Was this 
the myth? 

Which was which? 

His brain whirled. If this were myth, 
Vella was not real, and he felt a long-term 
attraction for the girl. He did not want to 
lose her. If Earth and all were but myth, 
then he himself was Johntha and Vella's 


brother and the long-term attraction merely 
a brother-sister relationship and could be 
nothing more. He recognized both Uvea, 
now. And if he never returned to that Other 
Life on Earth, he'd ponder the weight of his 
own mind. 

The problem came more clearly. How 
could he be sure? 

Night came, bringing a double moon, 
which he seemed to recognize. And when 
the stars emerged, he called them off into 
constellations which were nothing like the 
constellations he knew from his — well, was 
it really a myth-life ? 

Then he grinned. Barry Williams or 
Johntha, and whichever life he entered from 
here on in. he hoped he'd remember the de- 
tails of the Star Lady in one life or the sub- 
etheric wave mechanics in the other one. 
They'd be mutually interesting. And sup- 
posing both lives were myth, somewhere the 
stuff should come in handy. 

He drifted off to sleep and he dreamed of 
a vacant place, filled with whirling vortices 
of intangible forces that did nothing but 
whirl and whirl and whirl. 


CHAPTER III 
Second Interchange 


VOICES awakened him. Johntha opened 
his eyes slightly, and peered from be- 
neath half- lowered lids. A white clad doc- 
tor and another man were standing beside 
the bed. 

"Electricity does perform freaks," ad- 
mitted the doctor, looking down at Barry 
Williams' quiet body. "Why he isn't dead 
I'll never know." 

"He's coming out of it, Dr. Edwards?" 
asked the other man. 

"Yes. He'll be all right in a few hours. 
Who did you say you were ?" 

"fim Evans. Gosh, I was sitting on the 
Y\fCA steps talking to him just a minute 
before." 

"I think perhaps your swift action may 
have helped. You didn't waste any time." 

Jim Evans smiled in an abashed manner. 
"I was once a Boy Scout," he suggested 
helpfully. 

"A first-class one," said the doctor suc- 
cinctly. "No one but a good man would have 
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known what to do." 
"Look, he's stirring." 

The doctor filled a hypodermic and drilled 
Barry's ami with the needle. "That'll help." 
he said, stepping back to watch the awaken- 
ing 

Awake?" muttered the man on the bed. 
"Am 1 awake?" 

"Certainly," smiled Doctor Edwards. 
"And you can thank your friend Evans for 
it, too.' 

. "Evans? Do I know an Evans?" 

"Not too well." admitted Jim. "But well 
enough tu talk to." 

"Um. What did he do? I've always been 
told that neurophasia was incurable. 

"Not familiar with that one." said the 
puzzled doctor, discounting it as a warped 
pronounciation due to medical ignorance on 
the part of the untrained patient. "You did 
have a bit of luck, though. You got tapped 
on the head with a fivc-hundred-and-fitty- 
volt car-line trolley feeder." 

"A what?" 

"A car-line feeder. They run heavy cables 
alongside of most trolley lines to supply the 
trolley wire itself, you know. One of them 
dropped on your head. Should have electro- 
cuted you. Instead, it merely stunned you." 

"I'm not certain of the meaning of 'car- 
line,' " said the invalid. "You say it stunned 
me? Perhaps it cured me." 

"Of what ?" 

"Some time ago 1 fell ill with neurophasia 
and fought against it right to the point where 
I went under. Instead of dying, I now feel 
much better — almost completely cured. I'd 
say." 

Mind telling me what you were doing all 
this time? - ' asked the doctor. 

"Why, I've been working on a means of 
interplanetary communication on the sub- 
etheric level. " 

The doctor looked at Jim Evans. Jim 
shrugged. "I've heard of such. But mosdy 
its strictly dGuble-talk, when applied to any- 
thing practical. There have been a few high- 
ly controversial papers presented before the 
Terran Physical Society on the theory and 
so-forth of such. It's like mental telepathy 
right now. No one has been able to prove it 
exists to the satisfaction of every one, but 
no one feels firm enough to stand up and say 
it does not exist because 'No, no,' has all too 
often been followed immediately by someone 
then demonstrating the idea in practise. Me, 
I'm an electronics engineer and I'd like to 
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know more about such." 

"I can imagine ! " said the doctor. "Barry, 
can you give any details on this sub-etheric 
stuff?" 

"I think so," said Johntha, and gave a 
rather sketchy picture of the complete sub- 
etheric wave mechanics. 

DOCTOR EDWARDS looked at Jim 
Evans helplessly. "I'm a physician, 
not an engineer. It does sound plausible." 

"It is either strangely plausible or someone 
has gone to a lot of trouble to build up a 
sophistic science. But it sound too pat for a 
fake." 

"I don't know," said the doctor. "I've 
known men who were mentally avoiding 
something that could build an entire false 
memory to erase a terrifying period from 
their minds. " 

Johntha looked up al the doctor. "You 
called me—?" 

"Barry Williams." 

"I am not. I am — ah — " 

"Who?" prompted Doctor Edwards. 

"Strange— strange. It as as though the 
words and syllables of my name were alien. 
As though, for instance, someone were ask- 
ing me to pronounce a na m e in some tongue 
that included a — raspberry — sound as a 
common syllable. I cannot pronounce my 
name, though the name of this Barry Wil- 
liams comes to my mind easily and I can say 
. it clearly. Are you certain that you have 
the right man?" 

Jim Evans smiled. "They can't tag me 
with losing the body," he said with a grin. 
"When that wire started to fall, I leaped off 
of the Y steps and headed for you. I gave 
you artificial respiration until they called the 
ambulance and then I rode with the boys in 
back until we landed here, and I've had you 
in my sight ever since. Period." 

"You claim that you were speaking to me 
and knew me before the accident?" 

"Definitely." 

"And what was the conversation?" 

"The heat, a common topic. Then we dis- 
cussed your work, which was not on com- 
munications but on the atomic engines in the 
Star Lady. Then we discussed women — a 
usual ending among men of intelligence." 

The doctor grunted something about it not 
being restricted to any age, intellect or en- 
vironment. 

"I do not remember," said Johntha with 
a smile. "What was said about women?" 
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"Nothing much. You are usually too busy 
to notice them." 

"There's a conflicting note there, some- 
where," said Johntha. "I don't believe I've 
been like that always." 

"We've been on the Star Lady project for 
about four years and you've been no differ- 
ent." 

"Star Ladyf 

"The interplanetary ship." 

"Never heard of it. Really, now. The 
possibilities of interplanetary travel are in 
about the same state of the art as you've re- 
cently claimed interplanetary communica- 
tions to be. I know your statements are not 
true." 

"And we suspect yours," said Jim Evans. 
"Though I'm going to look into them my- 
self." 

"I'll show you the way." 

"Thanks," said Jim drily. "You've never 
professed anything but puzzlement over the 
subject up to now. Did that electrical whap 
on the bean screw up a neurone or two?" 

"I'm wondering. I'm wondering who am 
I. Or, if what Doctor Edwards says is true, 
what am I hiding from." 

"I wouldn't worry," said the doctor calm- 
ly. "Electrical current does things to the 
mind, we know. It will clear away. Give 
it time — and we're going to give you time. 
I'll have the nurse give you a shot that'll let 
you rest. We'll be back in the morning. Per- 
has you'll be feeling less confused in the 
morning and we can figure out what's going 
on." 

Johntha nodded. 

ONCE outside. Doctor Edwards said to 
Jim Evans : "Hallucination. The elec- 
trical shock has crossed up his memory mo- 
mentarily and has given him a completely 
false replacement for it." 

"That's difficult, isn't it?" wondered Jim 
Evans. "A complete memory ?" 

"Not at all. No memory is either complete 
or chronological. When the mind finds it- 
self required to produce a memory in order to 
prove itself sane, it will produce very nicely. 
Electrical shock has fouled up Barry's mem- 
ory badly. Yet his mind insists that the good, 
logical memory of the man's experiences be 
reproduced or shown as evidence of his 
sanity. The fact that real memory was either 
destroyed or — snowed under, say — for the 
moment makes a logical reproduction impos- 
sible. Ergo, the insistence on this new life 
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and new theories. Such can be done with 
lightning swiftness. Comes tomorrow and 
the initial glimmerings of real memory will 
come up through the mental threshold and 
he will then mend swiftly." 

Johntha heard and agreed, in part, that 
what the doctor said might well be true. This 
was strangely terrifying, to have your own 
memories, so vivid, so clear, refuted by peo- 
ple of certain authority. 

Were he not speaking their language per- 
fectly, he might suspect that he had become 
another person, on some alien planet, rotating 
about an unknown sun in a strange galaxy. 

Or had this happened ? 

Johntha stopped thinking ; for this new 
line of reasoning might be a line of unreason- 
ing used to explain why his memory and his 
life obviously did not jibe. 

He hoped the doctor did not know that 
he had overheard. Yet, Johntha wondered 
whether the doctor had spoken loudly, know- 
ing the explanation coming from the medical 
man would tend to explain his mental trauma 
better than his own unaided mind. If he 
could recall some of the things he was sup- 
posed to have been working on, he would be 
convinced. 

Atomic engines, burning themselves up be- 
cause the critical power level was too close 
to the operating energy of the interstellar 
drive. Yes, he recalled some of it vaguely, 
faiteringly, but with the solidity of founda- 
tion, or building in which each new brick is a 
matter of conquest and uncertainty until it is 
installed, but then to become firm and logical. 
Bit by bit and detail by detail, be built up 
his atomic theory until he recalled it all. 

His memory of this work confirmed hi* 
suspicions. Whatever he might have believed, 
it must be like the too vivid dream that starts 
upon the clang of a chime and builds up back- 
wards, actually furnishing a memory of 
events leading up to the ringing of the chime 
and explaining it with clear logic based upon 
an error. 

He — must be — Barry Williams. 

The thought of the alien mind-transfer re- 
turned briefly. Supposing that he had been 
that. He spoke with the men of this planet. 
Logically, he was using a body and a mind 
really trained in thought and speech to their 
ideas and customs. His inability to form, 
properly, the name of his supposed entity 
might be due to the alien quality of the 
sound. 
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More self- justification, he thought. 

A momentary question passed his mind. 
Bodies ! Then he laughed. If he were alien 
mind in normal body, inspection of the latter 
would show nothing. For, which was mind 
and which was memory and which was 
thought? Knowledge, memory, thought, 
ideas, who really knew ? Was knowledge and 
mental sharpness a matter of the extrapola- 
tion of experience? How then could it pos- 
sibly be that a mind could enter another — 
brain — and recall, if the mind and the brain 
were one? 

Who could know ? 

Johntha inspected the symbol for which he 
could find no syllables, and decided that the 
doctor was right. He must put aside any 
thoughts of — of — that planet. They must be 
false. " 

He slept, finally. It was the dreamless 
sleep of a man who had made up his mind 
that the moment was right, and that memory 
was faulty, but could be corrected in the 
morning. Nothing invaded his mental pri- 
vacy, for Johntha. accepting the name Barry 
Williams, did not dream. 

His final thought was pleasant, for the 
idea of interstellar travel was infinitely more 
interesting than mere high-speed interplane- 
tary communications. He thought that lie 
could have both, for from the quick scanning 
of the problem of Barry Williams, a solution 
of his difficulties had occurred to him. 

Tf the barrier potentials and the force 
fields he dreamed of were of any logic, he 
could solve the problem of the atomic engine. 


CHAPTER IV 
Meeting In Spact 


ALTHOUGH their separation in dis- 
tance might have been anything from 
a few mere light years to a hundred mega- 
parsecs and there was no way of determining 
the distance, Barry Williams and Johntha 
slept simultaneously. 

How fast is the propagation of thought ? 
One can think about, really contemplate, 
Sirius and his dark companion without a 
wait. One may visualize in his mind the 
shape and size and distance of the Spiral 
Nebula in Andromeda, far outside of our 
galaxy. Thought, therefore, must propagate 
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at an unthinkable velocity. Projected minds 
must move at this speed, for the mind is but 
a focal spot for thought. 

The men slept dreamlessly for many hours. 
They rested both their minds and their 
bodies, and whan both were rested, they en- 
countered, not a dream, but mental actual- 
ity. 

Out of the whirling vortices of nothing 
that filled Barry's mind with a faint unrest, 
there came a wisp of something he knew. 

Call it coincidence, but in all the universe 
of minds, these two were attuned closely 
enough to meet once the unknown stimuli 
had been applied. Somewhere in the deep 
of space between Earth and Trenda, the 
minds encountered one another and recogni- 
tion came. 

'•'.You are Barry Williams." 

"I am. And you are Johntha." 

This was not speech. This was more than 
speech. This was dual thinking with each 
mind in turn drawing the other along in 
perfect track as it formed its thoughts, and 
then following the other a* the answering 
thought-pattern demanded understanding. 

"What happened?" 

"I was struck by high voltage." 

"I was a victim of neurophasia." 

"At the same time." 

"We — have changed minds." 

"It is very vague. Then there is an Earth, 
and my memory of a long and happy life 
there is not false." 

"It is no more false than my own memory 
of Trenda. Tell me when you awoke — 
was Vella pleased?" 

"She was. Though she and her doctor 
friend were dismayed at my inability to re- 
member them." 

"You find my sister — attractive?" 

"T do. You are a lucky man." 

"To have an attractive sister? Perhaps 
80." 

"I see your reasoning." 

"Barry Williams, we may return to our 
own bodies at this instant." 

"I know, and I am puzzled." 

"I am not. I do not care. If any, I would 
prefer to remain upon Earth. I can study 
interstellar traveling and I find that it offers 
more interest than communications. Your 
mind is filled with the knowledge of atomics, 
and though I find trouble in recalling the 
factors of sub-etheric wave propagation, the 
subject is not a complete blank. It will come 
to me." 
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"I find that I know much more about 
that than I know about the atomic engines." 
This was in mental complaint. "Yet unle»» 
I understand the sub-etheric, the atomic en- 
gines will never be safe to use at interstellar 
speeds." 

"Then what do you plan?" 

"I would prefer to learn.". 

"As I would." 

"Yet unless we return to our own bodies, 
we may never have an opportunity like this 
again. 

"I know. Yet I have no ties to bind me to 
Earth." 

"Nor have I a great desire to return to 
Trenda. My only great tie there is my af- 
fection for Vella. That seems to be in good 
hands." 

"That I swear—" 

"You need no protestation. I see your 
mind." 



GREAT peace welled up in Barry Wil- 
liams' soul. He said: "Yet it is a 


problem that I must solve. If I remain on 
Trenda, I may learn the answer to the 
atomic engines and sub-etherics. We, I should 
have said. I — would court Vella. Where is 
Trenda with respect to Earth?" 

"Who can possibly tell. There are a million 
million stars." 

"If I return to Earth, then, what are my 
chances of retaining the rudiments of the 
sub-etheric level?" 

"Remote. Using your mind, 1 know 
atomics. I recall vague inklings of sub- 
etherics because I was trained in that field. 
The thought-pattern is like a pre-formed 
mold which tends to warp into that pattern 
though now conforming to the new shape; 
Similarly, your atomic-trained mind is su- 

ferimposed upon my sub-etheric experience, 
f we return, the minds will be immediately 
re-molded into their intrinsic patterns .and 
nothing will remain." 

"Then to achieve interstellar flight I must 
remain on Trenda. where I may work as 
though I were really Johntha. I may accept 
onlv the sisterly affection of Vella." 

You will not achieve interstellar flight. 
I. as Barry Williams on Earth, will do that. 
You. as Johntha on Trenda will achieve in- 
terplanetary communications of conversa- 
tional rapidity." 

"And if I return to Earth, interstellar 
flight may never be achieved?" 
"Correct." 
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"You know what I would prefer to do?" 

"Of course. You would like to return to 
your own body on Terra; you would like to 
solve interstellar flight; you would like to 
find Treiida ; and finally you would prefer 
to meet my sister as a man who would be per- 
mitted to strive for her affection." 

"Precisely." 

"It is unfortunately impossible." 

"I know. Regardless of any act I may 
perform, Vella is beyond my reach. If I re- 
main on Trenda, I am her hrother. If T re- 
turn to Earth, we may never solve the atomic 
problem in my lifetime, and most certainly 
will never find Trenda when and if we do. 
Since my own first desire is impossible, it 
must be discarded. My second desire is to 
see men achieve interstellar flight.' Only by 
sending you back to Earth as me can that be 
done. It is important. Therefore, Johntha, 
return to Earth and take men to the stars!" 

Johntha, the. Trendan, radiated admira- 
tion for hi in who would put aside his personal 
ambition to see and do and go for the sake 
of having it done perfectly by another. With 
no more than a mental "Luck, Barry Wil- 
liams, and may we meet again," the Trend- 
an's mind withdrew and was gone. He had 
returned to Barry Williams, atomic specialist. 

With a wistful thought of what might 
have been, Barry Williams returned to Tren- 
da to become Johntha, an expert in com- 
munications which he was not particularly 
interested in, and a brother to Vella whom 
he was definitely interested in, but which in- 
terest he must destroy. 

His withdrawal into Johntha's own inind 
was simultaneous with his awakening. There 
was breakfast and beside the bed-table sat 
Vella. 

"Hello," she said brightly. 
"Good morning. Vella." 
"Feeling better?" 

He nodded. "I want to get to work," he 
said. 
"So soon?" 
"It's been long." 

"About a year or more," she admitted. 

IS 1 erran memory compared the two 
and made the observation that the 
endan year was slightly longer though the 
: ly period was slightly shorter and there- 
e there were considerably more days in 
the Trendan year in the Terran year. 
"Too long." 

"Not so very," she said brightly. "Your 


assistants are still studying your develop- 
ments. None has matdied you. We've just 
lost a year of development. 

"I know," he said. "It is less important 
that someone surpass me in that year than 
it is to know that a year of zero advancement 
has passed. I would have preferred to know 
that great progress has been made." He 
smiled. "On the other hand, it is gratifying 
to my ego to know that, despite a year's com- 
plete illness and inability, I am still top 
man." 

"May I quote that?" 

"Nope," he returned cheerfully. "That is 
something for me and thee alone." 

"A state secret?" 

"Very." 

"I'll tell no one," she said with a laugh. 

Then Vella sobered again and she looked 
at him wonderingly. "Doctor Kendon tried 
to recite your atomic theories to a couple of 
specialists last evening. They were quite 
puzzled, for your ideas follow a different 
track than the usual. Yet they admit that 
there might be something in it." 

"Would you try to get me a couple of 
books on atomic engines?" he asked. 

"Certainly," she answered quickly. "But 
Johntha, is there really something to the 
superspeed drive?" 

'There is, but a few of the factors elude 
me at present. I must brush up before my 
ideas will take form." 

"Funny," she smiled. "You've never 
showed an interest in atomics before." 

"I'm a different man," he said. 

"Oh, not so different," she told him. 
"You're still my _ brother." 

That was the trouble. He finished his 
breakfast heartily, to the gratification of both 
Vella and the nurse who finally came to re- 
move the tray. He was told that until this 
morning he had been spoon-fed. 

Doctor Kendon came after the breakfast 
tray was gone and went over Johntha's body 
with a critical eye. 

"Amazing," he said, watching the knee- 
reflex. "Completely dead yesterday, and to- 
day it is as alive as ever. T pronounce you 
cured," he said. "Though I'll never know 
how it happened." 

"May I leave and get to work?" 

The doctor nodded slowly. "You may 
leave any time," he said. "I'd suggest that 
you spend a day or so resting and regaining 
your strength. You might go back to work 
iii a few days, though take it easy at first." 
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Johntha looked at Vella. "Outside," he 
ordered with a grin. "I'll see you after I'm 
properly dressed." 

She nodded and left. 


CHAPTER V 
Scientific Savants 


MECHANICALLY Barry's mind let 
Johntha's trained body insert itself 
into the unfamiliar clothing of the Trendan. 
As with the paradox of the speech, Barry 
doubted at the present time whether he could 
speak any Earthly speech at all without a 
hard struggle. The words spilled from his 
Trendan mouth in the proper order to con- 
vey the though generated in his Terran mind 
and transferred to the Trendan brain. 

He was, he admitted, more of Trenda than 
of Earth So Johntha's hndy was the outlet 
of Barry's mind, and though the mind 
thought in Earth language, the physical out- 
put was instantly transposed into the TTen- 
dan analogue. 

There was an instant of foolish speculation 
on the fact that Johntha's clothing fit so well, 
but it was merely the product of his own 
mind, forgetting for the instant that this was 
not n case of being an impostor, a substitu- 
tion. This was the masquerade perfect. The 
clothing and the life and the experiences of 
Johntha were his and valid. 

Only the sentience, the personality, the 
ego, had changed and had taken with it the 
necessary bits of its own experience to main- 
tain its own individuality. Perhaps, he 
thought, if my mind retained no memory 
of past experience on Terra, I would truly 
be Johntha. 

The old question: "What is that which 
is I ?" came up to confront him, and he 
smiled, fur the ancient philosophers had 
propounded it and no answer h;id come forth 
over thousands of years of deep pondering. 
He gave up, for if men trained in studying 
the ego and the mind could not answer, it 
was far past him. 

He finished dressing and the doctor and 
he met Vella in the hallway. 

"I've no other patients to take my time," 
explained the doctor. "Thcproblem of John- 
tha's false memory is of sufficient interest to 
have all my other cases transferred. You are 
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now my only study." 

Barry nodded. This was an interesting 
custom on Trenda that might well be applied 
on Earth, or "Terra," as it was sometimes 
called. Doctor Kendon would lose no income 
by it, and the entire medical history of the 
gystem would benefit. 

"I prefer to study you under familiar 
surroundings," said the doctor. "We're go- 
ing to your home. I am, unfortunately, not 
an expert on atomic theory. I could not 
evaluate your statements of last evening. 
What little I recalled, I used in consulting 
with Physicist Tharmane, who seemed puz- 
zled but verv interested." 

"I hope it is not too puzzling," offered 
Barry. 

"So does he." said the doctor, and then 
he dropped the subject. 

Once on the street, Barry's mind let John- 
tha's body lead him unerringly to the little 
vehicle. He did not try to drive, which 
seemed quite all right because Vella slipped 
beneath the wheel l>eside him. The doctor 
climbd into the back seat and Vella started 
off into traffic. 

Deftly she wound the little car through 
the maze of streets and other cars, often 
stopping for traffic signals and making dif- 
ficult turns through conflicting streams of 
otherwise-bound vehicles. The tall spires 
gave way shortly to open country, and the 
roads that led from the commercial cluster 
of tall buildings diverged across a rolling 
prairie. 

Close to the building cluster, the other 
roads leading from the other terminating 
streets could be seen, but they fanned out 
radially and soon were lost behind the hills 
and the distance. Tiny side-roads led from 
one side or the other at considerable distance 
apart. These wound in among the small 
rolling hills that occasionally showed a small 
house-top. 

City life was not known ; the cities were 
only collections of commercial buildings. 
Residences were entirely suburban. 

Then, eventually, Vella swerved off to 
the left and wound along the small rustic 
road past several dwellings to their own. 
It was set in a grove of trees, a complete 
little haven of itself. 

IT WAS all so very familiar, and John- 
tha's own key, selected unerringly from 
the keyring, opened the door. 
"Hungry?" asked Vella. 


Down upon Barry's cheek Jell the copper wire, touching him e»or so lightly (CHAP. I) 


He nodded. 

Doctor Kendon said: "By all means, let's 
eat. I've invited a group which should arrive 
at any moment." 

"What am I supposed to do?" asked 
Johntha. 

"Nothing but be yourself, and honestly. 
You see, Johntha, there is something rather 
strange — in that it is perfectly clear- — in 
your ability to produce a concrete technical 
science during a stage of delirium. What, 
exactly, is thought ? Who can answer? Per- 
haps your case may solve a minute bit of 
that never-ending question,'' 

"I'll try." said the man. Though he 
wondered. There was not a doubt in his 
own mind that if he tried to explain the full 
occurrence, they would try to put him away. 
A complete exchange, in personality hut with 
retention of memory. A baffling improbabil- 
ity hut none the less evident. To try to tell 
ihem that he was Barry Williams, inhabiting 
the mind of their friend, Johntha, might be 
hard to swallow. 

Statements to that effect following a 


known mental illness would be strictly dis- 
counted as hallucination. If he hadn't met 
the real Johntha in a mental rapport during 
the night and had his wonder confirmed, he 
would be largely convinced that Terra was 
really the dream of an invalid mind. 

Yet he hated to put them on the wrong 
track. Deliberately to mislead them went 
against his training in scientific accuracy. 

Then his reasoning reached logic. Since 
they'd not believe him if he told the truth; 
instead, they'd leap to the other conclusion 
anyway, he would tell them or lead them to 
believe what they wanted to believe. In that 
way he would do little harm, and would 
eventually arise out of suspicion. Once they 
thought him mentally capable, he might be 
able to start an interstellar project. 

"Johntha spends much of his time in 
reverie," said Vella. 

"I don't doubt it," the doctor said with 
a smile. "It is natural. He has been through 
an illness and has come out of it slighuy 
in mental confusion. Give him time." 

"I was merely trying to recall, to marshal 
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facts in my mind." 

"Excellent." said the doctor. "I hope the 
logic — " 

The chime of the doorbell Interrupted 
Barry Williams, and Doctor Kendon went 
to the door himself to admit three men. He 
brought them over to Barry. 

"Gentlemen, this is Electronician Johntha. 
Johntha, these men are Physicist Tharmane, 
Psychologist Crenda, and Atomician 
Homarr. We invided Mathematician Mara- 
dun too, but where is he?" 

"He said he would be along later," said 
Homarr. "He can catch up on any notes." 

"He can," agreed Doctor Kendon. "How- 
ever I'd have preferred to have him here at 
the onset." 

Physicist Tharmane laughed cheerfully. 
"As a mathematician, he Is uninterested in 
anything that cannot be set to equations. If 
Johntha remembers anything of mathematical 
nature, we can set them down for Maradun, 
who will be just as happy at the cold paper 
as with the warm man. ' 

Crenda, the psychologist, took objection. 
"You place too heavy a hand on Maradun's 
personality." he said. "Just because his 
mind is mathematically trained is no reason 
to charge him with preferring figures to 
people. ,r 

This brought a laugh because both men 
had been joking with one another for years. 
Then Vella returned from the kitchen with 
a huge tray of light refreshments, and the 
doctor introduced her all around. 

"Vella." he said, finally, "I've not asked 
you yet, but I assume that you will take 
notes ?" 

"Of course," she replied sincerely. "Any- 
thing to help." 

KENDON gave her a reassuring 
glance. He said, "For the record, 
we've watched Johntha carefully since he 
awakenetf. At the initial stage, he seemed 
baffled 6y names and places. It was as 
though lie might have been an impostors 
placed there for some unknown reason. 
However, no impostor could have conducted 
himself with such finality, nor would an im- 
postor own Johntha's personal set of physical 
identities. He is positively identified as 
Johntha." 

"Being of naturally suspicious nature," 
queried Crenda, "has anyone considered the 
possibility of the records being tampered 
with?" 


"We have. Put minor Items such as 
fingerprints in this house; In his own labora- 
tory on all his tools, and found in his school- 
day textbooks all agree. There is not the 
lea« doubt" 

"I agree. Go pn." 

"We let Johntha lead us to the car, which 
he picked out unhesitatingly. He dressed 
himself and selected the proper clothing for 
Johntha's personality. But this is wasting 
valuable time. In the final record, Vella and 
I will recount the many ways in which we 
•ought to detect fraud. Besides, there is 
no motive for fraud." 

The psychologist nodded. "I'll take ex- 
ception, hut I won't voice it until I've seen 
more of this case." 

"Our reasons for questioning the man's 
identity were, as I've said, due to a slight 
unfamiliarity with his surroundings, names, 
places, and other items. Other things of 
equal question were his insUtence on his 
ability to devise atomic engines. He men- 
tioned a number of alien things with easy 
familiarity. 

"There was. for one instance, a space craft 
called the Star Lady. This was supposed to 
be a superspeed ship capable of interstellar 
flight. According to Johntha, at that time, 
he had been a man called "Varri Wey- 
yaimi." on a strange planet that was called 
''Yearth." 

"His job was developing or improving 
the atomic engines, which he said were 
unable to produce sufficient power to reach 
interstellar speeds without approaching the 
overload factor. He then attempted to prove 
his false identity and produced considerable 
logic of a strange basis." 

"I'd like to add that from your sketchy 
description. T consulted Maradun," sug- 
gested Tharmane. "He tried a couple of the 
equations and shook his head. They didn't 
add up, or were based on what he called a 
false premise." 

Barry Williams spoke up: "All premises 
are false until proven." 

"Right," Homarr said, chuckling. "And 
though we've been tinkering with the atom 
for about a hundred years now, every now 
and then a new particle comes roaring out 
of the mess to foul up the mathematicians. 
Then they have to go all the way back to 
the beginning and re-butld." 

Barry looked at Homarr. "You're an 
atomician," he said. "What do you think 
of using the total annihilation energy of the 
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alpha particle as a means of power?" 

Homarr's eyes glowed. "The sun makes 
alpha out of hydrogen. Total annihilation of 
aJpha— what a wonderful dream I" 

"Dream?" 

"Certainly. It takes a lot of energy to 
make alpha out of hydrogen. Tremendous 
input is required to make that reaction go. 
To get it out — how could you make the re- 
action self-sustaining?" 

<«I_*h_» 

"And if you had generators powerful 
enqugh to blast alpha into complete energy, 
what kind of stuff would you make the gen- 
erator out of?" 

"Force fields." 

"Oh, we've used them — the sub-etheric 
level — to restrain atomic reaction*. But 
what kind of system could be devised? I'm 
puzzled." 

ARRY WILLIAMS sat there cursing 
1 his imperfect memory. Back on Terra 
the problem had been solved without the use 
of the sub-etheric levels, though it would 
require much practical improvement. As 
things stood, the Star Lady's engines did 
work, but at a dangerously low factor of 
safety. 

"Furthermore," added Homarr, "how 
would you localize the reaction? Alpha is a 
high-energy neucleus, and it is a standard 
rule that when there are two possibilities of 
reaction, the one with the lowest energy 
level will go almost exclusively. What would 
you contain the reaction in? 

That multiplied the problem. There was 
something about extended magnetic fields in 
a complex pattern that generated sufficient 
starting-energy without back-fire. Barry 
mentioned this vaguely. 

"Impractical. How do you develop fields 
of such intensity? Not in any prime mover 
I know of." 

The door bell rang again, and Vella 
entered with the mathematician, and he was 
introduced all around. 

Physicist Tharmane nodded and then said : 
"Homarr has been in slight- argument with 
Johntha. Perhaps you may be able to shed 
tame light on the validity of Johntha'a 
premise" 

Mathematician Maradun took several 
sheets of paper out of Vella's notebook, 
casually found a large pencil in his pocket 
hen sat with both the pencil and himself 
poised expectantly. 


CHAPTER VI 
Alien Handicap! 


IN AN EFFORT to aid his concentration, 
Barry Williams scowled, and pressed 
both hands against his forehead. 

"The problem is more psychological," said 
Doctor Kendon. "Crenda. how possible is 
it?" 

"It is quite possible," answered the 
psychologist. "The subconscious mind never 
sleeps. The subconscious mind is but a 
master file-index; a library of facts and ex- 
perience. Anything handed to the subcon- 
scious mind by the conscious mind for tabu- 
lation will be inspected and evaluated in 
terms of the subconscious mind's experience. 
The answer will then be returned to the 
conscious mind for use. 

"Insanity," he continued, "is when the 
conscious mind discovers conflicting answers, 
or dislikes the answers vitally, or is con- 
fronted with answers which, if followed, are 
mutually exclusive." 

"Meaning?" asked Tharmane. 

The psychologist smiled. "Well, it's like 
this to give a crude example. A man is 
standing on the side of a mountain. An 
avalanche is approaching. The man's con- 
scious mind takes in all the details. The sub- 
conscious mind looks over the data and says : 
If you remain, you will die. If you jump, 
you will die. There is but one escape and 
that is to flv like a bird, which is impossible." 

"So?" 

"Who can predict?" said the psychologist 
glumly, and spreading his hands in a gesture 
of helplessness. "All 1 hoped to explain was 
that the subconscious mind will lmnd back 
data of sheer fact. If it happens to be terri- 
fying data, it is still handed forth. When 
the conscious mind is confronted time and 
time again with terrifying data, it begins to 
pass erratic data to the subconscious. The 
subconscious mind has no means of accepting 
data directly, so it takes the false data and 
uses that to evaluate future information. 
Store a lot of falsified data, and you have 
insanity." 

"But in Johntha's case?" urged Thar- 
mane. 

"We got a bit off the track," admitted the 
psychologist with a smile. "It is quite pos- 
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sible for the subconscious mind to come up 
with an answer during sleep. How many 
times have we been baffled by a problem; 
gone to bed in desperation, and a wakened to 
resume the problem with success? That 
comes because the subconscious mind has 
been working on the problem all the time. 
Sometimes the subconscious mind will come 
up with the right answer and produce it in 
a very clear dream. 

"If the conscious mind doesn't understand 
it, we get distortion. An erratic mechanism 
— the problem — may be depicted in a dream 
as a fractured toy, a carousel running back- 
wards, or a weapon that fires improperly 

"In the case of Johntha, let us examine 
the motives of the mind. Johntha was ill 
with a nervous disorder that threatened the 
mind. The mind as a means of remaining 
sane did claim that he was someone else. lie 
became this alien on an alien planet which 
possibly does not have the micro-organisms 
that cause neurophasia. He built up a com- 
plete life, a new personality, a new field of 
endeavor. 

"The new personality must be logical, for 
Johntha's mind is technically trained. It is 
quite possible that the uninhibited subcon- 
scious mind will accept a problem called im- 
possible by a mind trained to accept the im- 
possibility as such. It may be impossible 
because of natural causes in which case the 
entire thought-pattern is false. If it is im- 
possible because of lack of data, then the 
mind may well leap to the right conclusion 
and prodtice something logical." 

The mathematician grunted. "In which 
case the waking mind will reject it because 
it is not understood." 

"Right. To the conscious mind the thing 
is still impossible." 

"I'll withdraw my objections to Johntha's 
super-powered engines," said Atomician 
Homarr, "if Maradun can juggle Johntha's 
cockeyed equation into something real." 

"We'll have some unknown terms," 
warned the mathematician. 

"Dig il out and we'll find out what the 
terms mean," Homarr suggested. 

BARRY WILLIAMS struggled to re- 
member his mathematics. Adding to 
the gradual fade of the details was the dif- 
ficulty of transposition of the Earthly terms 
into Trendan mathematics. Their manipu- 
lation of equations was different. Their 
method differed. And though Pi was still 
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the same number, the symbol was different 
and the means of stating the numerical value 
of Pi was different. 

He took a sheet from Maradun and tried 
to write an equation. He thought of it in 
Earthly terms, which was difficult enough in 
Johntha's mind, but when he tried to write it 
down with Johntha's body, he ended up in 
the same block as he'd found when trying to 
say Earth or Terra the first time. But a 
Trendanization of the term Earth into the 
alien form: "Yearth" would not serve for a 
complex equation upon which depended the 
development of an atomic reaction. 

Especially one that was unknown as to 
method and procedure. He tried, and he 
tried, and there were a few distorted scrawls 
on the paper. 

Maradun shook his head. "Meaningless," 
he said. 

Barry tried to explain in words, but Mara- 
dun stopped him after several minutes. "We 
can all theorize," he said, and the atomician 
agreed that sheer speculation on that problem 
had been done for years, only much clearer. 

"But supposing that I've produced a pos- 
sibility based on facts unknown to you?" 
argued Barry. 

Won't do us any good unless we can get 
these unknown facts.' 

"But I tell you it can be done!" said 
Barry. 

"Yes?" said Homarr politely — too 
politely. 

"I've seen it done!" 

"And once," smiled Maradun pointedly, 
"I discovered that the square root of minus 
one could be factored into a simple binomial, 
a divisor, and a constant ; all real identities. 
I wag reading a paper before the Trendan 
Mathematical Association, and all the mem- 
bers were hanging on every word, completely 
ignoring the fact that I was standing there on 
the stage clad only in my underwear. What 
bothered me most was the fact that I was 
standing with one foot in a bucket of cold 
water and one foot in a bucket of hot water." 

Psychologist Crenda laughed. "Shall I 
interpret that dream someday?" 

"Not unless you can make that factoring 
of mine come out even. The man who factors 
the square root of minus one into real num- 
bers will be the greatest mathematician in 
the universe." 

Barry Williams flushed. 

Psychologist Crenda thought for a moment 
and then said : "It is obvious. Not only did 
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Johntha's mind create a new personality on a 
new planet in order to evade the ncurophasia 
bacillus and return to health, but the normal 
wishful-thinking section gave Johntha an 
urge to be an atomician with space-craft 
specialisation. You see, the subconscious 
mind was still aware that Johntha was still 
on Trenda and still ill. But if he could devise 
a means of traveling through interstellar 
space, then the illogi cities of the false per- 
sonality could be erased in fact. The maze 
of the mind is complex." 

.Doctor Kendon nodded agreeably. To 
Barry he said : "This dream of yours is 
lading?" 

"It seems to be," Barry said. "When I 
first awoke, it was quite clear. But T find 
myself slipping into the personality ol 
Johntha by the moment."' 

Then Mathematician Maradun looked up 
from his paper and said : "Johntha, remem- 
(■er that any mathematician can set down an 
equation of considerable complexity, assign 
values, and solve it for all sorts of factors. 
Your equations are of this variety, what little 
I can make out of them. The trouble is that 
you can not recall the proper values to assign 
to the various unknown functions." 

DOCTOR KENDON smiled tolerantly. 
"I thank all you gentlemen. And I 
Nelieve that Johntha is cured. Johntha, you 
may return to your old line of work as soon 
as you care to." 

"Tomorrow," said he. 
"As for the rest of us," said Crenda, "I'll 
say that we've enjoyed the discussion, though 
nothing came of it." 

"It's the wasted time," said Doctor 
Kendon. 

"Not at all. Electronician Johntha is a 
valuable man to Trenda. We can well afford 


to spend and hour or two getting him set 
properly after his long illness." . . . 

Hours later, Barry Williams sat in the 
library, reading. He walked up and down 
occasionally like a caged animal. He used 
sheet after sheet of paper trying to recapture 
the science he had been so apt at on Terra. 
He failed — miserably. He fought for the 
symbols and they eluded him. And he found 
himself thinking in circles. 

Vella, unquestioningly loyal, took her 
small car into the city and returned wilh 
several good texts on atomic theory, both 
practical and theoretical. He took them and 
pored over them, setting down factors that 
he was able to decipher and translate. It was 
all there, right up to the last few weeks of 
Trenda's work on atomic theory. It 
parallelled the Terran work, which was of 
considerable help — but it did not go far 
enough. 

There was a great gap. Not in the theory 
itself, for the possibilities of releasing the 
total annihilation energy of alpha particles 
was discussed as a desirable fantasy. It dis- 
cussed also the possible means of starting 
the reaction as well as the theories of how 
containing such a reaction might be achieved. 

This was of no help whatsoever. Trenda 
had no idea of anything remotely practical. 
It was merely negative evidence and com- 
pletely in avoidance of the practical means 
used on Terra. They ignored the Earth 
method because they were in complete ignor- 
ance of it. As such— Barry Williams failed 
to team a single thing from the stacks of 
books. 

Night came swiftly, and Vella prepared 
dinner. 

Barry put the problem out of his mind 
then. He gave up for the moment because 
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too much striving was making him stale and 
he preferred to bask in the pleasant thought 
of Vella and he together. 

This one factor, he noted, was the only 
thing that seemed untouched by the molding 
process that was going on in his mind. When 
Vella entered, he became aware, vividly, of 
himself as Barry Williams. 

It was very pleasant to see Vella in an 
apron, working in the kitchen. Her presence 
at the other end of the table pleased him 
greatly, and after dinner, he ignored his 
problem, sitting in the deepening night, just 
talking to the girl. In this, he found little to 
say, but he plied her with questions about the 
year or more of his illness and urged her to 
tell him what she had been doing. He took 
silent dislike to all males she mentioned in 
friendly tones and enjoyed with her whatever 
recreation she had taken that was not of a 
man-woman kind. 

The evening went swiftly, and it was not 
until Johntha retired to his room that the 
problem came up again. 

It came with a sickening realization that 
his — Barry Williams's — experience had 
faded terribly. He had been unable to make 
anything sensible out of his atomic theory. 

He had renounced his Earthly birthright 
for this. Forgetting Vella as an impossibility, 
ever, he had come here of his own will m 
the hope that his act would make Terra suc- 
cessful in the attempt to get the Star Lady 
into space. Returning to Earth would have 
been futile; coming here to Trenda had 
seemed the only way. But he and Johntha 
were in the same category. It was reasonable 
to suppose that anything that he experienced 
on Trenda his counterpart on Earth would 
find similar. 

And he had failed to produce anything 
cogent . 

Was Johntha as frustrated on Terra? 
Would he awaken with the full knowledge 
of space -problems plus those of the sub- 
etheric level ? Or would his Trendan science 
fade and die. leaving the man helpless to 
solve the Terran problem? 

It was a terrifying possibility, and far too 
great a possibility for his peace of mind. 
For just as atomicians gave little heed to the 
theories of electronicians here on Trenda, so 
would the communications experts on Earth 
be inclined to question a complete new 
science so Iht from both the communications 
and the atomic fields that had been 
"dreamed" up by an atomic expert 


Or should he have insisted upon the fact 
of his change in personality? That might 
have lent sufficient weight to his words to 
force the atomician to experiment at least. 
That is, providing he could have convinced 
them. Were he to persist in the transposi- 
tion theme, he knew, his next habitation 
would have been a psychic ward under strict 
observation, and the possibility that, forever 
afterwards, his word and his judgment would 
be subject to critical scrutiny. 

So he had failed. And he knew instinc- 
tively that his own failure would be mirrored 
by the man on Earth. 

He had given up his Terra life on a gamble 
and he had lost. For all the benefit that 
either Earth or Trenda would derive, Barry 
Williams and Johntha might as well have 
returned to their own bodies. It would have 
made life less confusing to both of them. 

Add to all this the fact that he was at- 
tracted intellectually to a woman who was by 
all common knowledge, his sister. The body 
he inhabited was still Johntha's, and despite 
the mental affinity for the girl, the body re- 
sponded only in a brotherly way. Barry 
Williams was sincerely glad about this. 
There would be enough torture to go on 
living near to Vella in her brother's indiff- 
erent body. It would have been intolerable 
frustration if Barry's instincts had been able 
to arouse Johntha's body. 


CHAPTER VII 
Barred Cell 


■ OH NTH A had awakened at the same 
QW time as Barry Williams after their brief i 
mental rapport. His deep admiration for the' 
man was still strong, and would profjably be 
strong for the rest of his life. He knew Barry j 
Williams' mind, and knew the cost of that I 
decision. He sprawled easily on the hospital 
bed and considered the thing fully. His 
determination to measure up to the other 
man's decision rose strong within him. He 
would succeed ! 

No seff-curse for failure entered Johntha's 
mind for he set aside the possibility of failure 
as something not to be considered. As he 
lay there thinking, the nurse came with 
breakfast, and with the nurse came the doctor 
and several colleagues. 


THE TRANS- Gt 

"Hello," said Johnlha. The doctor nodded 
greeting. "I'm feeling swell thi» morning," 
Ided Johntha hopefully. 
Doctor Edwards went over the supposed 
Barry Williams with a critical eye, testing 
and inspecting. 

''It's amazing." he said to his friends, 
"that this man, struck on the wet forehead 
with a high tension line, did not die." 

"Miraculous." agreed the nearest physi- 
cian. "Especially since the recovery has been 
so complete in such a short time." 

Edwards .nodded agreement. "This is 
Barry Williams," he told them. "Barry, 
these are doctors whom I have asked to 
consult with me on the case. Doctors Ham- 
mond, Burger, and Morse." 

"How do you do?" Johntha said. "Am I 
four doctors worth of illness-" 

The laugh was professionally' neat. 
"Now," said Dr. Edwards, "my trouble is 
this. When Barry awakened, he was quite 
puzzled about himself, where ho was, and 
what he'd been doing. I trust that we can 
discover whether any real damage has been 
done by that rather severe electric shock." 
"He was purzled?" 

"Yes," replied the doctor. "First, he 
recognized nothing about him as familiar. 
He rejected the words 'Car-line' and — " 

"Understandable," said Dr. Hammond. 
"A simple psychic block." 

"Then he insisted that he was not Barry 
Williams. But he could not tell us who he 
thought he was." 

Shock," said Hammond. 
Then he asserted that his position had 
~~ on some project pertaining to inter- 
planetary communications and he mentioned 
quite a bit of sonic unknown science in detail. 
He again repudiated his accomplishments on 
the Star Lady. He claimed that he had been 
suffering for some time with a disease known 
as neurophasia." 

Xeurophasia?" asked Dr. Burger, 
er heard of it." 
"Might mean neurophthisis," suggested 
Dr. Morse hopefully. 

"There are no signs of neurophthisis," 
■aid Edwards positively. "There is no 
wastage of nerve tissue. I suspected a lay- 
man's mispronounciation. so I checked on 
nenrophage, neuropyra, and neurospasm. 
There are no symptoms of any of these, 
other present or past. This man's nervous 
i)stem is in excellent tone." 
"Might have been a mental trauma," Dr. 
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Hammond ventured. "His normally healthy 
mind may have revolted at the thought of 
illness striking so swiftly and completely, 
and it therefore has built up a careful false- 
memory covering a year of illness." 

"But why should he reject his work on 
the Star Ladyf" 

"It has been a problem that has eluded 
him for some time," explained Doctor Ed- 
wards. 

"Ah I" said the psychiatrist, Hammond. 
"An attempt to deny a frustration! Another 
psychic block." 

"I am beginning to believe so," said Ed- 
wards to Hammond. "Another interesting 
thing is that the new science propounded by 
the patient should convince him that a proper 
application of it will solve his problem." 

HAMMOND smiled. "So simple when 
the facts are known," he said unctu- 
ously. "A simple psychiatric case, easily 
explained and justified. A psychic block 
against illness, plus the delusion he can solve 
hisproblem." 

The other men nodded. Hammond's word 
as psychiatrist was good so far as they were 
concerned. 

Johntha, lying in the bed, listened with 
amusement. They had it so pat and perfect. 
If at this moment he should sit up and admit 
his name was Barry Williams, and agree 
that the car-line feeder was the cause of his 
mental confusion, the worthy doctors would 
attribute his remarks of last evening to the 
effect of electrical shock upon the brain. 

But then any insistence he made as to the 
science of sub-etherics and the functions 
thereof would be immediately discounted as 
the ravings of a sick mind. In fact, it was 
well that he had experienced that rapport 
with the mind of Barry Williams or he 
would be convinced, right now, that his past 
experience on Trenda had only been part of 
a magnificent dream, and as a dream, he'd 
not have any faith in the value of Trendan 
science. But since meeting Barry Williams, 
mind-to-mind, he knew the real truth, amaz- 
ing as it was. He was now prepared to accept 
the truth and go to work, applying sub- 
etherics to the atomic engines. He would 
carry out Barry Williams' ambitions regard- 
ing the Star Lady. 

"Your observations -are interesting, Dr. 
Hammond," he said. "But not true." 
"Nonsense!" snapped Hammond. 
"You are wrong." \ 
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"Indeed?" said Hammond with lifted 
eyebrow. 
"Yes." 

"Then suppose you give us your version," 
said Doctor Hammond pulling himself up 
haughtily. 

"Surely. I am really — ah, the best that 
I can do with this Earthly tongue-training 
is Chontkrad. Leave it at that because it is 
of minor importance now. I was an elec- 
tronic specialist on a world known as 
Dkrenga, a distant star. T was smitten 
about a year ago with a disease of the nerves 
which we knew as neitrophosia. Tt is mostly 
a mental ailment and its name comes because 
the mind causes the nervous system to create 
great gaps in the nerve-impulses or in the 
speed of transmission along the neurones. 
Thus, you see, even ,the involuntary muscles 
are affected adversely, but the effect upon the 
voluntary system is complete loss of dexterity 
and timing, also balance." 

Edwards started to speak but Hammond 
stopped him imperiously. "His version is 
important," he said seriously. "We'll not 
interrupt." 

"Thank you," said Barry. "Yesterday, 
Barry Williams was struck by a falling high- 
tension line. It created a condition of shock 
in the brain. The mind of Barry Williams 
left this body here and entered mine on a 
distant planet. I, seeking a means out of the 
neurophasia, entered his body. I believe this 
is due to the fact that the two of us are 
closely attuned. At any rate. I came here 
complete with my knowledge of the Dhren- 
gan science of sub etheric wave mechanics, 
which will be instrumental in solving the 
problem of the Star Lady. This problem, you 
know, is one caused by the danger that the 
energy from the engines may consume the 
engines themselves. Like an ulcer, doctors." 

"I note the reference to medicine with 
interest." said Hammond quietly. 

"I am speaking v ith Barry Williams' 
body, using his brain. My mind thinks, of 
course, in the terms of my own planet and my 
own training. But the brain which uses no 
false symbols, accepts the pure thought, and 
when I speak, the proper translation is made 
in the brain and the words come out with 
Barry's training in speech and habit. When 
I am spoken to, I hear the words, but the 
pure idea conveyed to the hrain by the words 
is easily translatable into my own mental 
terms, hollow?" 

"You have any proof of this?" 
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JOHNTHA nodded. He lighted a ciga- 
rette, a habit he found interesting but 
unnecessary to his mind though to this body. 
It was an Earthly habit. Trendans did not 
smoke. 

"I have proof," Johntha said. "Last night 
I was about willing to doubt my past ex- 
periences; to term them dream or delusion. 
Then last night, my mind met the mind of 
Barry Williams. We discussed the transfe - 
We discussed our singular problems, and v 
decided that this carried-knowledge woul 
most certainly fade if wc each returned to our 
own bodies. On the other hand, if we re 
turned to the other's body , each of us woul 
carry sufficient information to enable — well, 
to enable me to get the Star Lady in worki" 
order. He — sent me here. I have a gre 
admiration for the man. A man willing t 
give up his own ambition to satisfy the col 
lective ambition of Earth is not often en 
countered." 

"You see?" said Dr. Hammond. "Su 
perfect self-justification. Such bcaulifu 
sophistry." 

"You are unconvinced?" asked Johntha. 

"Your proof lies in your own mind only." 

"But what about my science?" demanded 
Johntha. "1 will solve the problem of the 
engines." 

"My dear lad," said Hammond, "if fiction 
couldn't solve any problem, it would be poor 
fiction, indeed. I can think of a number of 
ways of solving your problem of the engiti 
and I am admittedly ignorant of atomi 
physics. A super-ray or development of some 
unknown level of energy peculiarly adapted 
to means of propulsion at velocities exceed- 
ing that of light. I need .not go into detail, 
for in a story it is the characters who count 
and not the imaginative inventiveness ol the 
author. 

"I do have a friend, though, young Mr.. 
Williams, who has, for sake of writing: 
logically, created for himself a complete 
scientific background with false-basic mathe- 
matics and a close interrelationship of the 
supposedly real scientific phenomena. YpuJ 
apparently have done the same thing as ai 
means of explaining your illness and inability 
to solve the atomic engine problem. Frustra-j 
tion so complete will do that to the mind,: 
you know." 

"Look," said Johntha sharply, "I kno 
what I'm saying and why." 

"Naturally. Naturally. And for hundred 
of years, all men believed firmly that a hea 
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stone fell faster than a light one. False, of 
course, but they believed in it and their own 
integrity with equal vigor." 

"So what do you hope to do regarding my 
case?" asked Johntha. 

"I am going to prescribe a complete rest. 
You must not dwell on the atomic problem 
until I permit you to resume." 
"You can't stop me!" said Johntha flatly. 
"I can. And with complete satisfaction 
that I am helping to maintain the mental 
stabilit}' of a fellow man." 

"It is, my word against yours!" said 
Johntha hotly. 

"I think it is vour own word that will 
work against you." said Dr. Hammond. He 
looked meaningly at his collegues who 
nodded solemnly. 

Barry got the look. "But the science of 
sub-etheric wave mechanics!" he cried. 

"Who would even attempt to try an ex- 
periment based upon a sheer hallucination?" 
said Dr. Hammond disparagingly. 
"But it is a true science ! 
"So was the solar system according to 
Aristotle." 

"But I have proof." 

"So did Aristotle. And what happened 
Galileo tried to teach the Copernican 
ry to Pope Urban? Galileo discovered 
tliat he was bucking proof of a false nature 
but none the less solid." 

IOHNTHA gave vent to his disgust. 
"Reverse that, will you? So far as I 
am concerned, your proof against me is as 
false against a known science as the case 
you bring to bear." 

" The self-justification is remarkably per- 
fect." explained Dr. Hammond to his 
colleagues. 

"Like the case in a text-book, he even 
turns my own analogy against me, to aid his 
own proof." 

"Then what do you hope to do?" said 
Johntha. 

"Detain you, if necessary." 

"Detain me!" yelled Johntha. "Like 
bazes you will !" 

"It will be for your own good." 

"Take your help and — " 

"Railing against the rules will never help," 
Bid the psychiatrist placatingly. 

"But. hang it all, the Star Lady — " 

"Will either wait for your return or they 
will get a new atomic expert." 

" But they can't!" 


"Barry, quiet down or they'll never accept 

you back." 

"But my promise to Barry I" 

Hammond looked at Edwards. "You 
see?" he said. "He persists in the delusion." 

"Delusion be blowed ! I'm going out there 
and go to work. See?" 

Johntha got up and started toward the 
closet, hoping to get his clothing. His path 
was blocked by Dr. Burger. 

"Don't be ridiculous," said Burger. 

Johntha let the doctor have it right across 
from shoulder to point-of-jaw. Burger 
dropped like a limp rag. 

That was the touch-off. The other three 
physicians leaped on Johntha's back before 
he could turn. Their sheer weight carried 
him down, and there were too many of them 
for him to fight efficiently. He slugged Ham- 
mond in the pit of the stomach and doubled 
the psychiatrist over his forearm. He kneed 
Dr. Morse viciously because that was the 
quickest way to get rid of Morse. 

Edwards, meantime, was getting set, and 
the older man chopped the side of Johntha's 
face with the edge of his hand. It would have 
felled him cold if delivered by a jjounger man. 
As it was, the elderly doctor's blow staggered 
Johntha, giving Dr. Edwards another chance 
to get at him. 

The second weak blow in the same place 
shook Johntha's frame terribly, and upon the 
third, the man went down, weakly. *He was 
still struggling when Doctor Edwards thrust 
a hypodermic into his wrist— an emergency; 
thrust that caught only the edge of it but 
was none the less efficient. 

Blackout came. . . . 

Johntha awoke again to find a changed 
scene. Iron bars guarded the tiny window. 
The bed was small but rugged. It would be 
impossible to break up the bed and use any 
pieces to effect a break. The electric light 
was set, recessed into the ceiling and, 
obviously, could be turned off from outside, 
for there was no light switch. But the walls 
were not padded, and the restraining jacket 
that he had been delivered in was now gone. 
He never knew about that, incidentally. 

Johntha sat up and swore vigorously. He 
tried the dour, and then he rallied the door- 
knob hard. It was locked, of course. 

The Judas window swung open and a 
hard face peered in. "Shut up," it snapped. 

"Where am I?" 

"Lincoln Sanitarium." 

"How do I get out?" 
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"Through this door." 
"Well, open it!" 

"Not.me, boddy, Not me." , ■ 

"You can't keep me locked up," shouted 
Johntha. 

"You're speaking from the cell now !" the 
guard laughed uproariously. "Remember?" 

ANGRILY, Johntha went close to the 
Judas window. He peered into the 
guard's face and then said: "I'd like to 
poke you in that nasty nose. Get out and 
bring back someone with authority." 

"Who, me?" asked the guard with mock 
servility. 

"Yes," snarled Johntha. "You. Now 
git!" 

"Aye, squire," mocked the guard. 

"Scram," said Barry with as much menace 
as he could muster. 

"Oh, go peel a egg," grunted the guard. 
" Look, chump, you re in there, sec, and 
there you'll stay. Giving orders ain't going 
to get you nothing. And threatening people 
wid violence will land you in a padder wid 
a jacket on, see? Now sit down quietly and 
in a half hour we'll start giving you treat- 
ments." 

"Treatments?" 

"Yah. Electrotherapy." 

Barry sank down on the bed. Electro- 
therapy! They'd scramble his memory- 
pattern until it was like an addled egg. 
They'd destroy his subconscious evaluation 
of all of his own previous experiences. The 
card-file of his memory laboriously built up 
through the long years of his life on a day 
by day basis would be upset and all the cards 
scattered. Then in a year or more of careful 
sorting, he could replace them, but with a 
different set of values assigned to each. 

The sub-etheric wave mechanics, pre- 
cariously carried in his mind on a super- 
imposed, not-understood method would die 
completely since it was only his ego that 
retained it. The unnatural warpings of the 
convolutions of his brain caused by the 
snperimpnsition would react to their pre- 
formed pattern and the memory of Trendan 
Johntha, would die completely. 

And what of the real Barry WHliams? 
His ambition would go unrealized. Johntha 
felt sick. The other man, willingly giving up 
his position, his friends, and his life to the 
job of getting Earthmen to the stars, would 
live and die on Trenda, never knowing 
whether Earthmen would place their mark 


on the interstellar reaches. And then Barry 
mind would live in torture of its o 
decision, for Johntha' s mind in Barry Wi 
liams's body understood the instant an 
honest attraction that existed between Vel 
and the mind of Barry Williams. Barry was 
to all intents and purposes, locked in tf 
body of Vella's brother, and brother didn'i 
marry sister on Trenda any more than the\ 
did on Earth. 

Johntha knew that Barry was honest an 
true. Vella was untouchable to the Earth 
man. Hence the secondary decision. Hac 
they known about this upset in plan, Barr. 
need not have placed himself in a position 
mental torture, living so close to and yet 
remote from Vella. At least, on Earth. Bar 
could have existed on hope. Hope that they' 
perfect the atomic engine and eventual! 
find Trenda. A vain, hopeless ambition, bu 
none the less vital enough to drive a man in* 
super achievement. . . . 

The door opened and men entered. Job 
tha leaped up. They weren't going to sc 
ble his brain! 

With insane strength he fought 
They won by weight of numbers tho" 
Johntha left a few broken heads on the w 
Not trussed, but firmlv held by hard, bru 
hands, he was lifted and carried along 
hallway, up a flight of stairs, and into a roo 
bare but terrible — equipped with a sim 
chair, a piece of electrical apparatus, and 
headset. He was strapped to the chair, 
fought them with his eyes and his voi 
and they pressed down upon his head 
electrodes. 

A flaming green light blinded him 
lessly, and he knew no more. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Rough-H ouse 


YET BARRY'S bitter realization 
complete failure was intolera" 
Simply to forget was impossible. Only 
immersion could partial forgetting be 
complished. Therefore Barry returned 
his laboratory in the city on arising the n 
morning. If he could not take Trenda to 
stars, he would make communication 
tween the four inhabited planets of 
system a verbal two-way as soon as possif 
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Unlike his difficulty in recalling the Terran 
icience, Barry found that working in the 
rommunications field was quite easy. Of 
course, this was not the problem of frustra- 
tion that his job had been on Terra. Here 
was a straight designing job with all factors 
known and the problem one of merely adapt- 
ing the known scientific theory to practise. 

Barry immersed himself in it. He applied 
himself diligently, made excellent decisions 
and cut some close corners with singular 
'success. In the end it would be far less satis- 
fying to hav^ h's — Johntha's — name on the 
usual bronze tablet at the various communi- 
cation stations than it would have been to 
have the initial interstellar spacelane called 
by his name. 
But he could no longer reach for the stars 
id hope to win. He could reach for a lesser 
1 and win, and he would win brilliantly. 
Perhaps after a high success, of this minor 
nature, Trenda would give him permission 
to make the other attempt once again. 

He kept a notebook at his side daily. 
Whenever he found something at all clear, 
he would set it down in the notebook and 
forget it. As the days added together, the 
notebook filled slowly with symbols that 
were half a corrupted Terran script and half 
good Trendan characters. The forms of the 
equations were mixed, too, conforming as 
they did partly to Terran and partly to 
Trendan conventions. 

Some day it would all be clear, perhaps. 
He worked long hours and accomplished 
much. He knew that both Psychologist 
Crenda and Doctor Kendon were following 
his actions with very critical eyes — and he 
also knew that they found only laudable acts. 
Occasionally Atomician Homarr would drop 
in to see him, and though it rankled his 
mind, he and the atomician would treat his 
dream as an amusing incident. 

Inwardly, he knew that the atomician was 
not too certain, Crenda' s statements about 
the subconscious mind being able to arrive 
at a solution that might not be understood 
because of conscious inhibitions in thought, 
had struck Homarr very close to home, and 
though the atomician did not think there 
was anything to the "unreal science" as he 
called it, he was not pertain that Barry's 
idea was in the realm of pure imagination. 

The mathematician called often, too. This 
relationship was amusing to both. From 
time to time a bit of Terran mathematical 
manipulation would creep into Barry's work, 


and the complete difference to the Trendan 
style puzzled the mathematician. He had 
thought lightly of possible differences in 
symbol and structure, hut had never Hone 
anything more than toy with the duodeci- 
mal system once or twice. 

Maradun, like most mathematicians, was 
a chess-player of no mean ability, and he 
played often with Barry, though the Terran 
mind in Barry's body did little but hinder 
occasionally. That led to various types of 
fairy chess, which both enjoyed. Then, that 
in turn led back to what Mathematician 
Maradun elected to call "fairy mathematics." 

They made a game of it. 

Barry was no match for Maradun at 
straight Trendan math. There were few on 
the planet that were a match for Maradun. 
But in "fairj- mathematics," using the dis- 
torted Terran symbols, Barry's additional 
training, however slightly remembered kept 
him abreast of Maradun. Barry knew that 
the reason was that the mathematician was 
forced to undergo considerable translation 
to interpet the symbols and the form ; Barry 
thought that it might be like a man speaking 
a foreign language with a native some time 
removed. One thinks in his own language 
and translates, while the other man thinks 
and speaks in his own. 

BARRY was the only one with a real 
purpose in all this. The other Tren- 
dans were merely watching his development, 
and keeping a sharp lookout for any possible 
reversion. Barry encouraged them because 
he hoped that their constant presence and 
urgings would strike a close parallel, and 
possibly awaken — or re-awaken — the science 
that was slowly becoming less and less 
concise. 

Or, perhaps, that one day they might strike 
the proper factors themselves. Barry did not 
care how Trenda succeeded. He wanted 
success at any cost, for he was still mindful 
of the parallel between himself and the man 
in his body on Terra. If Trenda, no matter 
how remotely circuitous a method, finally 
evolved the super-powered drive in its practi- 
cal form, then he could be reasonably cer- 
tain that on Terra, the man who spoke from 
Barry Williams's body would evolve the 
proper science again to make the Star Lady 
rise in safety and traverse the awesome gulf 
between the stars. 

His memory of the Star Lady was fading 
in parallel to his loss of detail on atomic 
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theory. At first, he could visualize the sleek 
upright ovoid of space in every detail. Every 
mark, every line was clear. Then like photo- 
graphs taken at greater distances success- 
ively, the image became less than wire-sharp, 
and the minute, fussy detail blurred through 
the overall conformation remained. 

Like the matter of the window-ports and 
their shutters. He knew they were there, but 
he was becoming hazy as to what type of au- 
tomatic hinges they used to drop the steel 
shutters over the clear glass — and later he 
forgot whether they dropped down from 
above, or swung over from the side. He knew 
they did not run on slides, hut he wondered 
how soon it would be before he was uncertain 
as to that, recalling only that there were 
shutters of an indistinct type. i 

But the days> wore into months, marked 
off by the regular rise of Trenda's double 
moon, and there was no glimmer of the secret 
of the atomic engine. 

Barry went into the \isual cycle of lows 
and highs. There were times when he felt 
that something must eventually come of it all. 
At other times he went into the blue funk 
of a man who has gambled all and lost every- 
thing. The "might have been" tone was 
desperate, though he knew that either way, 
no space travel would have come for Terra. 
He consoled himself at times on the upswing 
by a self-belief that a good try with failure 
is infinitely better than not trying at all. 

Barry's big change in personality seemed, 
to his friends, only a change in his attitude 
toward women. Previously, the real Johntha 
had enjoyed their company. Now he did not 
shun women, but neither did he seek them 
out as he did before. He preferred the com- 
pany of his sister. 

For adding to Vella's attractions for Barry 
was his own inward feeling of being Barry 
Williams so much more vividly when they 
were together. At other times, the Barry 
Williams and the Johntha personalities 
seemed to merge. When he was with Vella. 
the Johntha side grew almost dormant and 
intellectually, at least, he became Barry 
Williams, 

This feeling he nurtured carefully. He 
often thought that if his secret came to him, 
it would he during a time when he and Vella 
were enjoying one another's company. 

It was quiet desperation. With the siugle- 
pnrposed mind of Barry Williams settling 
only to Vella. it was difficult to maintain a 
mentally brotherly attitude despite the fact 


that the body he inhabited responded only asl 
any brother's body would respond to a well-l 
liked sister. Barry's trouble was not unique 
among men. He had been the type that paid 
little attention to womanhood until one 
entered strongly enough to create a desire. 
From that moment on he would notice only 
one. 

IT BOTH helped and hurt. For Vella 
was in complete ignorance of the change! 
in personality. Therefore she failed to notice! 
his deepened attention to her. Similarly she! 
blithely accepted the company of other menl 
while Barry kept his mouth closed tightly. I 
Although he was more Barry Williams! 
when he was in her presence, her presence! 
was too compelling to permit him more than! 
secondary attention to his problem. She! 
often chided him for drifting off in reverie! 
in her presence, which did not help, for inl 
those times, Barry was trying desperately! 
to penetrate the veil that covered his mem-l 
ory. 

At one time he decided to give up com J 
pletely, thinking that if he forgot the Barryl 
Williams, he would then become as much! 
Jnhnfha as Johntha was or had been. That! 
might solve his difficulty at one complete! 
swoop. Then, as Johntha he would return! 
completely to Johntha's habits and finally! 
achieve happiness and emotional stability. I 

It did not work. PC, uppermost in Barry's! 
mind was the simple desire to see interste llar? 
space conquered. He could not look upward! 
to the stars at night without having the factl 
of his true being brought back to him. Thel 
twinkling stars were a constant reminder, as! 
was Vella. 

Passing days wore into a year, and IhJ 
work on the communications system proj 
gressed rapidly on Trenda. When the initial 
testing of the station was under way, Barryl 
made plans to supervise the final details ofl 
the similar installation on Vardun, which! 
was Planet II. He spent some time in con-1 
sidcring whether or not to take Vella alongj 
but when the time came, there seemed to VhM 
some unspoken agreement between them, forf 
he returned home to find Vella trying tq| ( 
make the final snap shut on her traveling 
case. 

Using his greater weight, he did it fc 
her and then looked into her eyes and asked : 
"Going along?" 

"Positively," she said. "My part in th 
project has been small, but important, l'n 
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foing to l>e there when the final link is made. 
a want to see it" 

"Your part?" he asked stupidly. 

"Haven't I kept the chief electronician 
well fed, well housed, and reasonably 
happy?" 

He laughed. More important than it 
sounds," he admitted. 

"There," she said. "So I'm going." 

He nodded. "You've been a solid char- 
acter, Vella." 

"Poof," she joked. "Not too much so." 

"Yes, you have. I'm not too easy a brother 
to live with these days." 

Vella stood up and faced him. "You're 
closer to me than ever before." she told him 
simply. "You've changed, Johntha. Up to 
your — illness, you never enjoyed the same 
music as 1 did, not the same pictures, writ- 
ing, or games. Now we enjoy them together. 
Don't give me too much credit. Johntha, be- 
cause it is very easy to please someone who 
is completely compatible." 

Well, he thought, compatibility is about 
all we have in common. 

"Am I?" he asked in a pleased voice. 

"Give it a better name," she laughed. 
"When I'm feeling a hit low. nothing you 
seem to do or say gets banal. When I'm feel- 
ing very good, we're both feeling good. 
When I want a quiet and restful time, it 
seems as though that is the time when you 
prefer to sit by the fire and read quietly, and 
if I feel like making noise, you get a big kick 
out of calling up a slew of people and raising 
the roof." 

He grinned boyishly. "You're just saying 
that because it's true," he said with a laugh. 
He put both hands on her head and ruffled 
up her hair. 

"See?" she said hacking off a hit. "Nor- 
mally I'd slay you with the can-opener if 
you did that. Right now I'll bet I can tie you 
in a knot. Rough-house?" she asked, and 
not waiting for an answer she ran forward 
and caught his hands in hers, and then tried 
to throw him to the floor in a sort of mis- 
applied judo hold. He fended her off, laugh- 
ing but tripping over the bag that was still 
on the floor. 

CONCERNED about her, Barry fought 
a double-battle. He was fending her off 
h both hands and at the same time he 
managed to throw his weight around so that 
when the tripping came to its crashing con- 
clusion on the floor, the impact of her body 
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was cushioned by his. 

That ended the battle right there. When 
approximately one hundred and fifteen 
pounds lands full on the average male mid- 
section, most ideas of fighting back leave at 
the same time the breath leaves. 

There was a mild blackout, and Barrj 
came to with his head pillowed on Vella's 
lap. • He took in a deep, ragged breath. 

"Hurt you?" she asked, bending' down 
over him. Her face was full of concern. 
"Honest, I didn't mean to murder you all 
the way. Just a little bit." 

He grinned weakly. "You shouldn't have 
planted that bag. right there." he told her. 
"I'm all right." 

Her fingers traced the contour of his cheek 
and her face became solemn. 

"I'm sorry," she said quietly, looking into 
his eyes. Her hair tickled his forehead and 
he reached to brush it away. Instead, his 
hand only got as far as her cheek, where it 
stopped. Her face was warm and soft in 
the palm of his hand. He returned her sol- 
emn look for several heartbeats, and then 
his hand came down. Her face followed it. 

Her lips were warm and soft. The kiss 
was gentle and affectionate. Then, quickly, 
it was over. 

"Y'know," he said, looking up into her 
face with a laugh, "I'll bet you'd be fun to 
neck with." 

"I might l>e able to get you a signed" affi- 
davit." she returned, putting her hands be- 
neath his shoulders and lifting him to a sit- 
ting position on the floor. 

"I'l strangle the guy!" He glared. His 
laughter was forced hut it sounded genuine 
enough. He climbed to his feet, rubbed his 
midsection ruefully, and then gave Vella a 
hand up. 

"Now," he said, "I suggest that we use 
any more rough-house we have left in our 
systems to wrangle the baggage, you bag- 
gage!" 

She stuck her tongue out at him. Then she 
laughed and went into her bedroom after the 
other traveling lag. 

And as Barry watched her retreating fig- 
ure, he made a mental note. Whatever had 
happened to Johntha's mind on Terra had 
better be pretty good to make it worth all 
this. He took a deep breath and put the wor- 
ried thought out of his mind. 

But the question of what had happened 
when Johntha woke up on Terra in Barry 
Williams's body continued to bother him. It 
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would continue to bother him until it was 
either solved or he was dead. 

Vella came back with the other traveling 
bag. The warm merriment was still in her 
face, but Barry carefully avoided a repetition 
of the rough-house. To her it may have been 
mere jollity, but to him, it was a euphemism 
for physical contact. The specter of wonder 
about Terra was too strong, now. 


CHAPTER IX 

Test Journey 


ONE AFTERNOON Barry and Vella 
took off from Trcnda to Vardun on 
the daily space run. Exchanging light ban- 
ter, they embarked, Barry having regained 
all of his high spirits, once he quit wonder- 
ing about possible happenings on Earth. He 
preferred to put those thoughts out of his 
mind anyway. Only when he was at the 
lowest ebb of his physical strength did he 
worry about the other man's ability to recall 
the sub-etheric phenomena. He knew that 
the principles were less complex than the 
three or four steps of the atomic theory that 
he had been unable to recall clearly. 

When he felt best, Barry recalled that the 
sub-etheric level of wave propagation had 
been suspected by a few savants on Earth, 
but as yet they had not suspected that the 
idea was based upon anything tangible 
enough for a general investigation. In time 
eventual success might result, though how 
soon was impossible to predict. 

His moodiness, after the rough-house with 
Vella, had been noticed by the girl and she 
tried hard to raise his spirits. Her efforts 
met with success. 

He showed lively interest when the ship 
finally lifted from Trenda and hit the outer 
sky. He wanted to see the entire sky, and 
though he was no stranger to space travel, 
this was his first trip since the transposition 
of personalities and he wanted to see it with 
new eyes. But as always, there was not a 
single stellar formation that he found fa- 
miliar. For all Barry knew, Trenda might 
be less than a hundred light years from 
Earth, or Trenda might lie in any one of the 
outlying galaxies so remote that only an 
astronomer could find them on the super- 
perfect photographic materials, exposed in 


the thousand-inch mirror on Luna. The 
numberless stars of the galaxy were too awe- 
some to contemplate. When this number was 
multiplied by the innumerable galaxies, the 
possibilities of locating this particular one 
were too great to consider. 

Trenda, he thought, might be "anywhere." 

He had mentioned the possibilities of two 
races being almost identical within the uni- 
verse to Mathematician Maradun at one 
time, and the mathematician had agreed. 

"With a pretty good approximation of an 
infinite number of stars possible in the over- 
all universe," said Maradun, "the possibili- 
ties of a planet very similar to Trenda in 
physical constants must be tremendous. 
Among these, which must number into mil- 
lion upon million, the chances of a race al- 
most identical would be likely, despite th< 
myriad details that might cause a minor de- 
viation. If the factors of classification which 
are required to throw a race into this cate- 
gory are exceeded by the number of possiblt 
breeding-planets, then the possibility of a 
similar r,ace are directly proportional to the 
number of classification-places divided by th« 
number of breeding-planets. Follow?" 

"Vaguely," said Barry, dropping the sub 
ject as being one that would never be solve< 
in that manner. 

But in space or not, the sky was uttcrljj 
strange. As for physical similarity, his kr.owl-| 
edge of anatomy was fair, and he and Vella! 
seemed quite similar. But there might ha 
hidden factors. He'd like to know the chanceii 
of that, mostly, though these things wer^ 
merely questions of academic importance t<[ 
him. 

He turned from the passengers' observi 
tion port. Vella was talking to the captair 
She motioned him over. 

"Johntha, this is Captain Trammlo. Cap! 
tain, this is Johntha." 

"Glad to have you aboard, young man,'! 
boomed the captain. "You're more or less of 
a celebrity, you know." 

"Nonsense," answered Barry. 

"You are," insisted Trammlo. "First, yoJ 
are one of the very few to be cured cf neuroj 
phasia, and secondly you are credited wit! 
the huge job of developing the sub-etheril 
bands fcr communications on a verbal basil 
between the planets. You don't read papers ? j 

"Of course I do," laughed Barry. 


T 


HE CAPTAIN of the ship shrijgged 
I'm an old man," said Trammlo 
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ously. "I've been captain of space craft for 
twenty years. Worked my way up from 
generator technician. But, Johntha, I'm 
never quoted in the papers. " 

"I'm no genius," said Dairy. "Any num- 
ber of men could have done it." 

"Granted. But Johntha is the one who is 
doing it! That makes you a popular fellow. 
You two will eat at the Captain's table. 
That, young sir, is an official order. I defy 
you to defy it." 

"And if I do?" asked Barry, with curi- 
osity. 

"Space mutiny," said the captain in a 
sepulchral tone, drawing a forefinger Across 
his throat. "Oh man ! We really throw the 
book at those who defy the captain's orders 1" 

"I'd better join you," laughed Barry. "I 
see I can't lick you." 

"I'd like you to join me in the scanning 
room. I think my communications man would 
be tickled green to have you visit him. Do 
you mind, or have you better things to do?" 
the captain asked. 

"Come along?" Barry asked Vella. 

She shook her head. "Electronics neveT 
fascinated me," she said. "I'll see you 
•round." He nodded, but it was slightjy 
sour. He turned to follow the captain. 

"We'll not keep you long," promised the 
captain. "I'd not have bothered you at all. 
but vou are a rather serious-minded lad, you 
know." 

"Am I ?" 

"You are. Look, Johntha. You've been 
an hour in space. Look behind you. Every 
male on the promenade has paired himself 
off with some woman — or vice versa. You 
are traveling with your sister and you make 
no attempt to leave her ; to introduce her to 
some eligible man ; or even to go off seeking 
company yourself. So. therefore I assume 
that you are serious-minded, and won't mind 
a bit of technical gab. But you shouldn't as- 
sume that your sister is serious-minded too. 
She might like a bit of dancing." 

That, thought Rarry, is the main trouble 
with being attracted to a girl supposed to be 
your sister. People make It extremely in- 
convenient. 

He laughed and said, "I forget, at times." 

"Sure you do. But I remember — and I, 
young man, was not a serious-minded young- 
ster. Forget it occasionally and be light- 
hearted. All work and no play, you know." 
Captain Trammlo opened a huge door 
marked No Admittance and waved Barry in. 
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They went through corridors and up ladders 
until they reached the big scanning room on 
top of the ship. "Look, gentlemen. This i9 
Etectronician Johntha !" 

Luckily the ship was on automatic, for 
they all left their posts and crowded about 
Barry, shaking his hand. He responded 
cheerfully enpugh, but he was wondering 
what Vella was doing. There was no escape. 
So Barry took the crew's generous accep- 
tance of his presence with good grace. They 
made him one of thern, and then plied him 
with questions. 

The talk circled swiftly and took the usual 
line Rarry was asked about the sub-etheric 
communications bands, which was a subject 
of interest to him, too. He started to describe 
the job from start to finish, and the crew 
settled comfortably, anticipating a long talk. 
Barry saw the expectancy and surrendered 
to the inevitable. He had no right to Vella's 
affections anyway. 

He continued talking. 

As for Vella — after Captain Trammlo led 
Johntha away, she turned to find herself 
partly surrounded by a number of admiring 
young men. 

"You're Vella," said a good-natured fel- 
low beside her. 

"I admit it," she laughed. 

"Johntha's sister?" asked another young 
man. 

She nodded. * 

A THIRD man came up the deck and 
shouldered his way through. "Beat 
it," he said with a laugh. "1 have the inside 
track here." 

"Hello, Helmond." Vella greeted him 
with a smile. "I'm surrounded." 

Helmond chuckled and asked, generally : 
"Are these guys courting you or are they 
courting Johntha's sister?" 

"Has she got a hrother?" asked the first 
man in a plaintive tone. 

"Who's Johntha?" returned the other 
man. 

"I'm flattered." said Vella. 

"Look," said Helmond. "There's no 
sense in fighting about this, because as win- 
ner I don't care to have fist-marks all over 
my face as I take the lady dancing." 

"Or," added the first man drily, "have 
•hoe-prints all over your face as you ap- 
proach some other woman for the same 
pleasure." 

"Be that as it may— which I doubt," Hsl- 
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mond grinned. "The point is this. Vella has 
been sort of a she-hermit for more than a 
year. What with nursing Johntha hack to 
health, taking care of his place for htm, and 
one thing and another, I doubt that she's 
even hela a man's hand for better than two 
solid years. I proclaim a truce in the battle 
of wits, and we shall sec that Vclla makes up 
for lost time. There's three of us. We shall 
pledge ourselves to keep off all other vultures 
for the duration. And now we shall seek the 
dance floor and dance off her shoes. Right?" 

VELLA laughed uncertainly. Then she 
nodded. 

"With three escorts, I'll make up for lost 
time in a hurry," she said. 

"We'll match for first honors," said Hel- 
mond. 

He won. and he steered Vella out on to 
the dance floor. 

"Goodness," she said. "T'm rusty." 

"Nothing that a bit of practice won't 
cure," he told her. "Vella, being rusty on the 
dance floor is impossible." 

"I am, you know." 

"Remind me that I must speak to Johntha 
harshly." 

"It's not his fault, really." 

"Not primarily," said Helmond. "Second- 
arily, though, he is responsible. You're mis- 
stag a lot, Vella." 

"I felt that way while Johntha was HI. 
But it's been over a year now since he re- 
covered, and honestly, Helmond, I've not 
been a bit bored." 

"He could let you out more." 

"He isn't 'letting' me out. I come and go 
according to my conscience." 

"Then your conscience must stop feeling 
responsible for Johntha." 

<} I might turn it off." 

"Do that until it is atrophied." 

"Trouble is," said Vella, "this it isn't all 
conscience. I actually enjoy doing things 
for my brother." 

"Doesn't sound like fun." 

"Perhaps it doesn't. But Johntha and I 
have so very much in common." 

"Look, little Vella! Intellectual compan- 
ionship is very necessary to all intelligent 
people. That you find it with your brother 
makes it very convenient, but also it makes 
for not going places enough. You get into a 
nice, easy rut. Why enter a mental fencing 
bout with some guy you're not certain of 
when you can discuss the things you like with 


Johntha? I know how it is. But it Isn't prac- 
tical. 

"I know. But I still don't mind." 

HELMOND stared at her, then waved 
his hand in an exasperated way. 
"But, good grief, Vella! For more than 
two years now you've been devoting yourself 
to that brainy brother of yours. I salute his 
ability and I am flabbergasted at your con- 
stancy to his cause. But two years out of 
your young life is important, too, Vella. The 
men you danced with in school are settling 
down to raising families and you seem to be 
withdrawing into a sort of shell. It's not 
right." 

"I still don't seem to mind." 

"But the Vella I knew was not the mousy 
type. Vella was the girl with the popularity- 
plus, with the longest date list, with the 
brightest look and the happiest future. Vella 
used to have light feet and a gay smile. Vella 
still has 'em, gal, but she's not using them." 

"Helmond, I don't mind it a bit. I admit 
it looks odd, but somehow the idea of finding 
a life completely away from Johntha seems 
odious to me." 

"Hang it, Vella! The man who marries 
you isn't going to marry your brother too!" 

"I haven't considered marriage," she said 
simply. 

"I give up," he said. "You're not con- 
cealing a love for some unknown?" 

"Not at all. I've told the truth." 

"Well, I'm licked," said Helmond sol- 
emnly. "And I don't get it." 

It was hours later when Barry reap- 
peared. Vella had danced around her three 
escorts time and again, and was making an- 
other round with Helmond when Barry en- 
tered the room. Helmonrl was still talking to 
her. He said : 

"Speaking of which, there's Johntha now. 
Looking for someone, I'll bet. Wonder 
who?" 

Vella turned from Helmond's arms and 
went to Johntha. 

"Like to dance with your sister?" she 
asked brightly. 

And Helmond stood and watched them 
dancing with a huge question in his mind. 
"I'll be darned," he said under his breath. 
"But Vella does show a lot of interest in that 
big brainy lunk. And I'll bet that neither of 
them are aware of it." 

He was \*rong. Barry knew, and it both- 
ered him and pleased him simultaneously. . . 
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CHAPTER X 
Angry Scientist 


WORK ON Vardun was nearing com- 
pletion when they landed. Under 
Barry's skillful supervision, the work leaped 
t'orward and as the days passed, each showed 
definite progress. The days added into 
months, and then two months passed, and in 
the middle of the third month the sub-etheric 
set was being given its load tests. These 
were more than satisfactory, and on the mor- 
row, there would be a complete test of the 
first interplanetary voice-two-way. 

The intervening hours were spent on the 
ordinary coded communication means, de- 
veloping times and procedures for this test. 
A full three-hour-period was spent merely in 
synchronizing the clocks between the two 
planets. Perfect synchronization was impos- 
sible because of the twelve minute time of 
transmission, but an approximation was 
made which was assumed to be close enough. 

Still tired, but enjoying his moment of 
iriumph, Barry stood at the Vardun end of 
the interplanetary beam and watched the 
clock sweeping around to the xero second. 

This was his moment. This was compen- 
-ation for his decision back there in space a 
year ago and God knows how many mega- 
: sees away, where he met Johntha's mind 
in the darkness and sent the Trendan back to 
Earth. He had given up a lot to feel assured 
that Earth would gain the stars. This was 
compensation, for the successful culmination 
of the job would make him truly famous and 
financially independent for life. 

He smiled to himself. Ho thought of how 


impossible it would have been If he hadn't 
treated his Earth life as a dream. Never 
would he have gained the confidence of the 
entire Terran System by insisting upon the 
truth of his transposed personality. Now, 
perhaps, he could spend the next few years in 
delving into atomic physics, and perhaps he 
could learn enough, and then add to that 
enough, so that eventually he could point the 
way for Trenda, also, to become an inter- 
stellar race. It gave him pleasure to hope. 
For though few people would ever know, he, 
Johntha- Barry, would be directly responsible 
tor the start of — perhaps, if they were in dif- 
ferent galaxies — two complete galactic em- 
pires. 

A secret success, but none the less satis- 
fying. 

The old doubt still bothered him. His 
mental loss of the details of his atomic theory 
made him wonder how the memory' of the 
man on Earth was enduring. Was he com- 
pletely baffied ? Was the Star Lady about to 
drive into interstellar space, or was Johntha 
still seeking through his clouded mind for 
the secret of the suh-etheric wave mechanics 
techinque ? 

Would Barry ever know? 

The dial swept around to xero-zero, and 
Barry pressed the button that started the 
system. With a prayer that Johntha was en- 
joying an equal success, Barry faced the 
phone and said : * 

"Lengla? Lengla? Can you hear me?" 

"Yes, Johntha. As clear as a bell." 

"Good." 

"But you spoiled it," said Lengla, and 
chuckled. 

"Spoiled it?" Barry asked. "How?" 
"You should have said something truly 
historic. This is an historic moment!" 

[Turn page] 
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Barry thought fast. His hopes were on an- 
other planet unknown light years away. This 
success was great, and everyone in the place 
was slightly giddy with the happiness that 
conies when several years of work turn up 
to he a complete success. Barry made an 
historic statement then. 

"To Perdition with History," he said. 

Then he handed the phone to another, and 
went to join Vella, who was standing there 
with gladness in her face. 

"Thanks to you,'* he said directly and 
honestly, "we made it." 

HE TOOK the credit and gave it to 
Vella. He knew who was responsible. 
For the real Johntha had planned very well 
indeed, and he, in Johntha's trained body, 
had merely carried out the rest of Johntha's 
wishes to the letter, adding only a few of his 
own ideas. He could neither disclaim credit 
as the masquerader he was, nor accept it 
honestly. 

"Here," he called to the man now trying 
the instrument. "Move aside and let Vella 
talk.", 

"But I did nothing," she objected, "but 
try to keep my brother happy." 

That, thought Johntha, was plenty. . . . 

Doctor Edwards wondered what the mat- 
ter could be. He'd met Jim Evans on the day 
of Barry's accident, and knew the man to be 
quick and resourceful. The call had been 
urgent, made by Jim Evans's assistant. Ed- 
wards hoped that Jim hadn't fallen across 
one of his own experiments. Edwards felt 
entirely satiated with partial electrocutions. 

But the order was imperious and he went. 

He was shown into a large laboratory as 
soon as he gave his name. Jim Evans, ap- 
parently, carried considerable weight in the 
place, for everything was dropped upon his 
arrival. 

"Oh," he said, seeing Evans hale and 
hearty, though excited. "I was afraid this 
was a professional call." 

"Doc, you hit it right on the button. Never 
a more professional call in your life. Look!" 
"What?" 

"Oh, sorry. This is strictly a new science 
to us. too. I've spent the entire night tinker- 
ing with Barry's cockeyed system. And I 
don't care whether he dreamed it up out of 
electric shock or hasheesh. Blast it, it 
works!" 

"Works?" asked Edwards weakly. 
"Definitely. Look. Doc. Do me a favor. 


I want a shot in the arm to carry me. I'm 
dead on my feet and I've got to continue for 
the next few hours before I go beddy-by. 
Can do?" 

The doctor gave Jim Evans a hypodermic 
that he said was guaranteed to Weep him 
running at high gear for a week, solid. 

"I don't care if I sleep for a month after- 
wards." said Jim. "I've got to get some more 
figures. I'm certain that taking some evidence 
of success to Barry will get him all hepped 
up and rarin' to go!" 

"Barry Williams?" asked Doctor Ed- 
wards. 

"Look, Doc. That man is important. He's 
even more important now that he's unleashed 
an inkling of this. We've got to nurture 
that — hallucination, and water it and weed 
it and reap it when it's grown to man-size. 
Then Earth will gefto the stars, and when 
we get there, well be able to call back and say 
we've arrived. This is as big as the Great 
Pyramid. I'd suggest that you go back and 
tell Barry that we're working on it." 

"They took him to the sanitarium — " Ed- 
wards began. 

"They what?" yelled Evans. 

THE DOCTOR explained. "I don't give 
a curse if he's raving mad or thinks he's 
Napoleon." snapped Evans. "And did you 
say electrotherapy? Lucille!" he yelled. 
"F'gosh sake, Lucille ! Get Lincoln Sanitar- 
ium on a Priority One and tell 'em that If 
they touch Barry Williams with a single volt, 
I'll burn their hides! Crass stupidity!" 
"Now see here—" 

"Yeah!" Jim Evans shouted harshly. "I 
mean your gang. So what?" 

"I'll not have you interfering!" 

"In this laboratory, you're a citizen, baf- 
fled and ignorant, see?' said Evans with his 
chin stuck out at Doctor Edwards. "I'm in a 
position here to call upon the services of the 
craziest idiot at large if he's useful. Do you 
realize that the man you've pronounced crazy 
holds within his mind the secret of interstel- 
lar travel?" 

"But — ah — I don't understand." 

"Ah, rats! You'll addle his memory, 
huh?" 

"Look, young hothead, any man who fights 
like a demon because people won't pamper 
him in his preposterous story of transposed 
minds — " 

"Might as well have sometliing to fight 
about. I have, too! Yes, Lucille?" 
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"Mr. Evans, the treatment has been 
started.'; 

Jim Evans took Doctor Edwards by the 
coat lapels and thrust his chin into the doc- 
tor's face and said : 

"You are going over there right now and 
undo whatever has been fouled up by the 
initial treatment, see?" 

"I'll try," promised Edwards, trying to 
jhake loose. 

"I'm going along to see just how you try. 
Get me?" 

. "I hope you are not — not — " 

"Crazy, too? Listen, Doc, I'm an elec- 
tronics specialist. Being crazy is a prereq- 
uisite. Now come along !" 

Doctor Edwards afterwards remembered 
a wild, crazy ride through the streets of the 
dty at full speed. A siren wailed and cleared 
their path, somehow. Jim Evans skidded the 
car for the last forty feet, bringing It to a 
racketing stop at the sanitarium door. The 
car was still oscillating on its frame as Jim 
leaped out with the doctor in tow and banged 
open the front door. 

"I'm Evans — Where's Barry Williams?" 
be demanded of the information clerk. 

"He's seeing no — " 

Jim lifted the man out of his chair by the 
front of the white coat and said : 

"We're seeing Williams or I'll take this 
place apart." 

Men came running, but Jim Evans faced 
them in an attitude or belligerency. That did 
at* bother them, for they were used to taking 
are of men who wanted battle. 

"I'm Evans of the Star Lady," the scien- 
tist said. "And If I'm crazy I don't want to 
he cured, see?" 

One of them stopped and looked at the 
doctor. Edwards snrugged. "Take us to 
Williams." 

Evans and the doctor were carefully con- 
voyed through the place to Johntha's room. 
The door was opened and they filed in. 

Johntha was inert on the small bed. 

Evans looked down on the silent man and 
cttered a string of curses. 

"Electrotherapy puts them out for some 
time, you know," said Doctor Edwards 
shakily. 

"Okay," said Evans. "If we can't do any- 
constructive with him, we'll do it jor 
Get the stretchers and we'll hurry him 
to the electric-surgical room at the hoa- 
. Then you and I, Edwards, will wait 
him to awake." 


"How much?" asked Edwards of one of 

the attendants. 

"The initial treatment. Mostly trial to set 
a threshold level." 

THE medical man stared thoughtfully at 
the scientist. "There's hope," said Ed- 
wards. "Not much, but some. Trouble is 
that he's been shocked before, by the falling 
car-line feeder." 

"Maybe that gave him a bit of immunity." 
"I doubt it. But speculation is futile now. 
Evans, I'll do anything I can." 
"Good. Let's try everything." 
With a worried look on his face, Jim 
Evans watched the completely inert form of 
Barry Williams, harboring the intelligence of 
Johntha, lifted to stretchers, and carried to 
the ambulance. 

Luckly. the original room was still vacant 
at the hospital. With Barry installed, Jim 
and the doctor started a long vigil. . . . 

Hours later, Johntha stirred, at long last. 
"Wha— where— " 

"You're awakening again," said Jim 
soothingly. 
"Bu— I— " 

"Easy, Barry. You're all right." 
He looked up at them blankly. 
"Remember the Star l.adyf" prodded 
Evans. 

"Yah— good ship. Wha—" 

"The atomic engines?" asked Barry. 

"Yah, the atomic engines. Burned up 
Shame." 

"But you've got the answer." 

"Ah — to whad?" came the thick reply. 

"To the Star Lady's engines." 

"Evans," said the doctor, "this is difficult. 
Electrotherapy at first makes memory diffi- 
cult. Things decay quickly. A thought im- 
pressed upon the mind a moment ago is re- 
membered sketchily as though a month or 
more had passed between then and now." 

"And Heaven only knows how far bark 
the Star Lady is?" growled Evans. 

"I'm afraid so." 

"It wears off?" 

"The initial treatment is less rigorous. 
Perhaps in a few hours he may be able to 
think clearly again." 

Barry stirred. "Engines," he said thicldy. 
"Get to stars. Man — great man. Gave up 
his own chance and I've failed him." 

"No!" shouted Evans. "You didn't!" 
Edwards was puzzled. "He has a fixation 
on that. It is almost frightening. Yet it alone 
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might be strong enough to penetrate despite 
the treatment. Continue on that line, 
Evans." 

"Anything you say. Doc," said Jim. Then 
to Johntha he said : " Force fields ? Barrier 
potentials? Remember. The atomic en- 
gines?" 

"Uh. Sub-ether force fields in engine. 
Something about Barry Williams. A fine 
fellow. Loves my sister. He — " but the 
man's voice trailed off again. 

"Williams has no sister," said Evans posi- 
tively. 

"Then what is he talking about?" 

"Perhaps," said Evans sharply, "this 
Chonthrad character — the one he's swapped 
minds with — has a sister!" 

Doctor Edwards sat down weakly. "1 
can't believe it," he said. 

"Can you believe the worth of a working 
science, completely against all Earthly tech- 
niques?" 

"I'd prefer not to consider it too deeply," 
objected Edwards. "How can men change 
minds?" 

"I don't know — nor care. Ask your bril- 
liant Doctor Hammond." 
"You're not being vindictive." 

W1M EVANS scowled. "Look, Doc, this 
isn't hay we're playing with. I don't 
care a hoot whether Barry has swapped 
minds or what he knows is a first-class pipe 
dream, complete with a gawjuss gal to round 
out the little tale. All I'm interested in is 
the end-product. That's all anyone on Earth 
cares about. I'm in on the ground floor be- 
cause I happened to hear Barry's mutterings 
and happen to be crazy enough to try it. So 
it works. Now I want more." 

"Y-you — you've tried it?" stammered Ed- 
wards. 

"Doctor, they didn't take off on four-hour 
spinal operations two days after they dis- 
covered anesthesia, did they ? It wasn't Hcrti 
or Marconi who started the first country- 
wide radio network. The Brothers Wright 
didn't accept their success at Kitty Hawk 
and then go out to fly the Atlantic Ocean. 
I've got a crude collection of cockeyed junk 
back in the laboratory that generates a wave 
of some sort. I have another collection of 
junk that detects it. Give a wild Hottentot 
a spark coil and a crystal detector, and he's 
got the rudiments of radio but he can't really 
do anything about it but tickle one and won- 
der why the other jumps. Yeah, there's math 


and there's mutterings about barrier poten-i 
tial3 and force fields but how docs a man gol 
looking for them in the dark? What lines dol 
I follow?" 

"I see. And you think that he knows the! 
answer?" 

"You bet he knows! And I don't carej 
whether he dreamed it or is another man inl 
Barry's skin — he's predicted a new science! 
which has a sound basis of fact. I'm per-l 
fectly willing to assume that if his initial 
premise is correct, his more complex reason-l 
mg is at least entitled to rigorous and exten-l 
sive investigation." 

"I don't know what we can do, though.'l 
complained the doctor. I 

"just this: the Star Lady is a large un- 
dertaking, large enough for me, or Barry, or 
any number of other technical supervisors 
on the job, to haul off and give orders off 
considerable magnitude, orders which must 
be carried out to the letter. I'm going td 
make an official request that you and youri 
little brain-boy, Hammond, deliver Barry 
Williams to his laboratory in full possession! 
of his senses within twenty -four hours!" 

"It may be impossible!" 

"Then," said Jim Evans with a superior! 
look and a nice-nasty grating sound in his] 
voice, "there'll he. a devil of a lot of clever 
explaining to be done." 

The doctor scowled. "High handed meth-; 
ods will not get you anywhere !" 

"Doc, don't make me mad again," warned! 
Evans. "As for high-handedness, rememberl 
the doctors were high-handed when they! 
shoved him in the calabozo. Without author-l 
ization you medicos have no more right tol 
tinker with the brain of a man like Barry j 
Williams than you have tinkering with the! 
mind of Sir Isaac Newton. Neither one of J 
'em thought conventionally. I'm going backj 
to work. Call me if he gets lucid. ' 


CHAPTER XI 
Deep Into Space 


EVANS left swiftly. Behind him, Doc-J 
tor Edwards was beginning to perspire.1 
Who could predict what kind of actiond 
would be taken by brilliant, slightly unstable! 
men? He wondered about Barry Williams.! 
He'd never seen Williams when Barry had! 
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ib full faculties. Evans was quiet and easy 
until he got steamed up, and from then 
im Evans was a wild man. 
-tor Edwards decided to let other shoul- 
hold part of the load, and he picked up 
telephone and put In a call to Hammond, 
he. he thought, he could pass a little 
onsibility along to him. 
r j week dragged by. and each day would 
ir.d Evans at the hospital trying to urge Bar- 
Vs mind into action. There was imnrove- 
':, but it wag desperately slow. In the 
■atory, Jim lashed the medical men to 
rr efforts, all of them working strictly 
tr. the dark on trial and error and coming 
with bits and snivets of truth, 
corps of trained mathematicians toiled 
the inklings, trying to untangle the thin, 
frail Hne of truth from the tangled and many- 
ed skein of possibilities. Each fact un- 
♦irthed in the laboratory was one more step 
the right road. 
Jim Evans came to this hospital daily, 
i '<ng4ng each day some news, some hope, to 
r ad Barrv Williams's mind Into action. 
TKey admitted to the patient that his suo- 

• *ed delusion had been true. They made 
- 'i. fuse apologies. 

The patient Johntha's, mind cleared slight 
but there was a haze that obscured the 

• tails, just as there was obscurity over 

tha'g mind. On Earth, however, this 
silure to recall details was attributed to the 
•mpulsive action of hot-headed medicos and 
>«>th Hammond and Edwards suffered the 
arrows of scorn. 

Though still befuddled about the sub- 
*theric waves, Johntha returned to his job. 

e bis job apparently depended upon the 
• Vvelopment of the sub-etheric wave me- 
chanics. Johntha worked with Jim Evans. 

He contributed little but facility and dex- 
terity. No originality. 

Yet he was more than helpful, for with hi* 
arrival, the trial and error process of un- 
tangling the facts became easier. Each step 
and each try was completely outlined to 
U hntha. Then they would look expectantly 
at Johntha, who would sit and try to remem- 
ber. In many cases he would say a definite 
i" and the group would outline a next 
|j*ep. When he said "yes" or "maybe" thev 
fcauld perform the experiment and see for 
1 Aemselves. 

He was responsible for mountains ot 
kpipment. and upon his uncertain knowl- 
• went the word to spend time, money 


and material. 

The months flowed past, and each day 
saw Terra closer to their success. Johntha 
still lagged, but he had that which Barry 
Williams on far-off Tendra did not have — 
Johntha had the confidence of his contempo- 
raries. They were working on his theory. 
He had the opportunity of studying as they 
Beted, and study he did, diligently. He 
lagged, but he learned. 

Jim Evans uncovered the facts about the 
force fields, and the Star Ijidy project took 
shape. Jim's assistant located the hidden 
knowledge of the barrier potentials and they 
were applied, haltingly at first but with firm- 
er decision as time and experience went on. 

It was a twofold project. As developments 
came, thev were entered simultaneously in 
the project to reach the stars and a project 
to communicate. 

And so passed a solid year. 

Not too lon^ after that year was marked 
off. Johntha. Jim Evans, and a corps of as- 
sistants huddled down behind a massive bar- 
rier, looking through telescopes at the test- 
stand a mile across the desert, [im Evans 
was pouring the power in, and Johntha was 
reading meters and making recordings. 

M GRADUALLY the power input rose hit 
"'P by bit as Evans notched it up, and as 
the critical level was achieved without sta- 
bility, then exceeded, and surpassed to a 
hundred percent factor of safety. Evans took 
a deen breath. 

"We've made it !" he shouted, cutting the 
power. "We've made it !" He went into an 
Indian war dance and finally grabbed John- 
tha by the hands and whirled him around 
and around. There were cheers from the 
crew and men congratulating one another 

But Johntha was not too elated, and when 
Jim Evans' own enthusiasm died slightly, he 
noticed the sober face of his friend. 

"Hey. Barry ! We're a howling success. 
Cheer up. man I" 

"It's not fair." muttered Johntha. 

Evans sobered instantly. "What isn't?" 
he demanded. 

Johntha smiled wistfully. "Remember 
what this has all been based upon?" 

Evans nodded. "The stuff you told me 
on that first day after the accident. 

Johntha nodded glumly. "I told it to you 
before I went out. in mind, met the real 
Barry, ami was sent back by him." 

"Great guys, both of you!" 
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"But you don't understand. Earth would 
have achieved this if Barry had returned at 
that time. When he sent me back, you were 
already experimenting, and our work was 
really over. I've been of help, but far from 
indispensable." 

"And?" 

"Had we known, Barry's mind would not 
be inhabiting my body. Earth would have 
achieved the stars anyway, and perhaps — 
well, who knows how far my home planet Is 
from here?" 

"I understand," said Evans quietly. 
"Look, fella. You and I are going out to 
look for it I" 

The days sped swiftly, now, for there was 
far too much to do. The entire crew went on 
a sixteen-hour day and a seven-day week, 
catching sleep when they dropped in their 
tracks and eating when a tiny breather broke 
their day. 

Jim Evans was tireless, and Johntha went 
around somewhat helplessly trying to assist. 
Johntha knew that his job should have been 
the atomic engines. On straight theory, he 
was using the right mind, but when the addi- 
tion of the sub-etheric waves became neces- 
sary, his Trendan knowledge had suffered, 
and he was forced to rely upon Jim Evans' 
help. 

Evans was also running the project of 
setting up the communications. And Johti- 
tha's mind was convinced that all Earthmen 
were inclined to let nothing stand in their 
way. 

Then at last the Star Lady was ready — an 
erect prolate spheroid of shimmering metal 
standing on the spaceport awaiting the hand 
of her master. They entered the ship, and 
Johntha paused to look at the bronze plaque 
beside the door. Some attributed this 
scrutiny to Johntha's personal pride, and few 
knew that he was paying tribute to the man 
in whose body he — Johntha — lived. 

They entered the ship and closed the door. 
Then before the eyes of a million people and 
the lenses of a thousand cameras and icono- 
scopes, the Star Lady disappeared. A swirl- 
ing column of dust raced in and followed the 
invisible ship high into the air, and even out 
into space itself. 

A year later they found a discarded candy 
wrapper in Iran ; a scrap of a California 
newspaper in Siberia ; and some semi-trop- 
ical leaves — quite dead — on the ice-cap of 
Antarctica. 

Up into space she went and into the black- 


ness. Earth dwindled from a sphere Into a 
lost mote in the distance, and the scintillating 
sun dwindled in minutes to where they couk 
look into its disc without harming the eyes. 
Then it blacked out, disappearing with the 
rest of the stars and the Star Lady was ar- 
rowing through the vast reach of interstellar 
space. Time became meaningless as the 
velocity of the Star Lady mounted upwards 
into the unthinkable velocities that could only 
he expressed in multiplied functions of the 
speed of light. 

TOURS later. Arcturus streaked past at 
less than a billion miles. It was a long 
almost instantaneous flash, that extended 
from far ahead to far behind in an insignifi- 
cant fraction of time and then was gone. 

More hours fled by and other stars made 
their streaks against the sky. Then, satisfied, 
the Star Lady decelerated and came to a rela- 
tive stop, floating in the void many light 
years from any star. Her speed was approx- 
imately zero with respect to Sol. For the 
rest, they did not care. 

"Now," said Jim Evans, "Let's call home 
and tell 'em we're cooking with helium!" 

Tom Adlcr grinned and fired up the sub- 
ether, communications job. He toyed with it 
a bit, and then the tuning indicator illumi- 
nated brilliantly. 

"Go ahead," he said to Jim. "Have the 
dubious honor of being the first character 
to shoot the breeze over a few hundred light 
years." 

"Thanks," drawled Jim. "Shall it be 
'What hath God wrought' or 'Guess who I 
am?" " 

"Make it— huh, what's that?" 

"Sounds like chop suey to me. Are yo 
on our right band?" 

"What's the right band?" asked Adler. 
"I'd like to know more about this stuff 
before you tie me down and take to quoting 
me." 

"Well, is it tuned properly?" 

"The indicator says we're on a transmit- 
ting station." 

Shut up," said Johntha. He listened. The 
sounds were familiar, and they entered Bar- 
ry's ears, bypassed Bary's brain, and came 
to complete understanding with the mind 
that lived there. 

"To Perdition with History," he repeatedS 
in English after Johntha had spoken his un 
historic words. 

"That's what I've always said," grinnedB 
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Evans. "But what — " 

"That's — my home planet," Johntha said 
slowly. "Barry's mind did finish my job — on 
Trenda." 

"Urn! Sure?" 

"I know my own language, don't I?" 
"Ought to. ' 

"Can we answer 'em?" asked Johntha. 

"We can fling out a signal, but unless 
I they're listening to this band, we might as 
| well whistle into space. Go ahead." 

"Barry Williams!" called the man into 
the microphone. "Barry Williams, this is the 
Star Lady!" 

They listened, but there was no break in 
the conversation. "Barry Williams!" called 
the man again. And again; and again and 
again. 

"Look," said Adler. "Maybe you can un- 
derstand their chop suey. D ye expect them 
to understand yours?" 

"One of them will, " said Barry. 

Jim Evans nodded bleakly. He — under- 
stood, finally. He believed, and the evidence 
hit him with as much force as any physical 
blow. 

Then Johntha said hopelessly, "They're 
all set up for commercial interplanetary com- 
munications. They'll not explore the entire 
spectrum. Can we match their band?" 

"Not from out here. It'll take a re-design 
job on the transmitter." 

"Oh," said Johntha sorrowfully. 

"But, blast it. Adler I Slap the direction 
finder on them! If we can't talk to 'em 
by 'phone, we'll track 'em down and make 
"em listen to us face to facel" 

"Check!" said Adler. 


CHAPTER XII 
Fusion Of The Minds 


HASTILY HUNTING around, Jim 
Evans found a small model of the 
I galaxy. 

f "This thing has all the precision of a two- 
I" dollar spectroscope," Adler growled. "How 
many light years' error in two percent ac- 
curacy is possible from a galactic scale 
model?" 

"Triangulate us into the volume," said 
, Johntha. "From there on, we'll be in fair 
I shape." 


"Okay. Evans, here's the first line. 
G-Twenty-seven ; declination south, twelve 
degrees; Azimuth, one four three; point, 
two-two-seven. Subtract whichever is the 
larger—" 

Income tax heard, " growled Evans, run- 
ning the line through the model. 

The Star Lady turned on her minor axis 
and fled at right angles to the previous line 
of direction. An hour — two — three she sped 
at- many times the speed of light. Then 
decelerated to stop and make another "fix." 
A third vector was added to the first two. and 
the resulting lines enclosed a small volume. 
Pointing her head down on the last line of 
the direction, the Star Lady packed on the 
acceleration and arrowed toward Trenda. 

More time passed in headlong flight. 
Then- 
Jim Evans scratched his head. "So we're 
here. How do you make a door to door can- 
vass of a stellar system when no one speaks 
their language, and only one guy understands 
theirs?" 

"You forget," Barry said with a smile. 
"This is my home. Follow me!" 

Evans looked about the ship. "Uh-huh," 
-he-grinned. "We'll be in a mess if we don't. 
Wliither away ?" 

Across the system went the Star Lady. 
Down upon the third planet it dropped, and 
it streaked across the sky until Johntha 
pointed down. " 

"Right in that back lawn," he said with 
a chuckle. 

The Star Lady landed gently. The landing 
floods burned the scene into almost-daylight, 
and Johntha and Jim Evans got out of the 
ship. 

"Home!" said Johntha. 

"Stop It," said Jim. "You're making my 
head spin." 

"Your head?" asked Johntha solemnly. 
"Stick around, fella. I'm about to shake 
hands with me I" 

On Trenda, Barry Williams had awak- 
ened, vaguely troubled, vaguely expectant. 
Something was ahout to happen. Bad? He 
didn't know. Good ? He could hope so. But 
bad or pood or indifferent, there was tension 
— undefinable — something unknown charg- 
ing the air ? Barry did not know what it was. 

For the first time since that day so long 
ago. he missed the opportunity of smoking. 

He arose and went out to the library, un- 
certain of what he wanted. He snapped on a 
small light and looked at the backs of books. 
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He was unimpressed, uninterested in any 
that were there. He went into the kitchen 
and raided the refrigerator idly, toying with 
the idea of really setting up a minor meal. 
That did not interest him too much either. 
He — heard a noise and turned. 

"Vella," he said. 

"What's the matter?" she asked. 

"I'm vaguely trouhled." 

"Over what?" 

"I don't know." 

"An unrest, a worry?" 

"Something of that nature," he said to 
her. 

"Anything I can do?" 
"I don't know. I'm bewildered." 
"Can't sleep?" 
He shook his head. 

"Might take an opiate,'' she suggested. 
"Afraid to," he laughed nervously. "1 
might miss — " 
K Miss what?" 

"Whatever is about to happen." 
"Is something about to happen?" she 
asked, wondering. 


E PUT both hands on her shcmWers. 
and said. "Vella, have you ever fefFa 
foreboding about the future, and you didn't 
know why?" 
She nodded. 
"Well, that's it!" 

"Hut what ran we do'" she asked. 
"There's no use in sitting around waiting." 

"Vella, whatever happens from here on 
in. T want you to know that I — " 

Lights blazed outside, illuminating the 
neighborhood. It was as a sudden flash as of 
lightning, and if there were no sound. Bar- 
ry'* mind supplied the blast of thunder. He 
forgot to finish what he was saying. He 
leaped to the window. Then to the door 
at full speed. 

The scene before him struck home. The 
Siar Lady surrounded by the diaphanous 
veil of her Own flood lights. He stood in the 
doorway breathing deeply, his throat choked 
with emotion. His eyes smarted and tears 
welled and ran down his cheeks unnoticed. 

"Johntha," said Vella. frightened. "What's 
that ship?" 

"This is it," he said in a choked-off 
tone. 

"Barry Williams!" called the foremost 
figure. 

"Johntha!" replied the man in the door- 
way. 
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"Johntha, who is thatr" breathed Vella. 
Trendan and Earthman faced one another 

uncertainly. "You did It," said the man in 
the doorway. 

The new arrival nodded. "It was not all 
my doing," he said sadly. "Jim Evans got 
the details — the evening before you sent me 
back! ' 

Evans shook his head. "You shouldn't 
have dropped that so suddenly," he said. 

Vella looked from one to the other. "You 
— you understand them?" 

Her supposed brother nodded. "I under- 
stand them — and he understands us." 
The newcomer nodded at this. 
"You understand me?" she demanded of 
the Terran. 

Again he nodded. 
"Can I understand vou?" 
A shake of the head. 
"But who are you?" 
Her supposed brother turned, but the 
stranger said : "If she does not know, wait." 
"Rut why should I wait?" 
"Wait for what?" asked Vella. She looked 
at the stranger and smiled. Rarrv saw that 
smile and it hurt. He shriuld be in his own 
hodv. Then — hut how could it lw accom- 
plished. 

"Well." said the Granger, hopefully, 
"we're both famous even if we are a little 
mixed I congratulate you I" 

"You've done a grand job, Johntha." 
Vella took her supposed brother by the 
shoulders and turned him to face her. 

"Just who are you ?" she demanded. "You 
call him Johntha. He understands me, and 
you understand both of them. Now ex- 
plain." 

"Inside," said Barry, and Johntha trans- 
lated for the other Earthmen. They all 
entered the house, and Johntha roamed about 
the place with easy familiarity. 

Then Barry Williams explained, complete- 
ly, and fully. He omitted nothing! and found 
that his verbal inertia, once started, swept 
him through the details of his own feeling 
for her, through his own fears and heartaches 
over the Star Lady and his worry about the 
loss of memories. He spent a solid hour at 
it, and when he was finished, he sat back and 
said, glumly: 

"Now we're finished. A success. Now 
what?" 


ARRY got up from his chair and went 
to the door to look once more at the 
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tar Lady. Now, he thought foolishly, he 
juld find out whether the shutters were 
need from above or from either side. 
'Xook, feila," said Johntha. "There must 
sonic way." 

"You name it," said Barry, still looking 
out of the door with his back to them. 

Jim Evans grunted in embarrassed emo- 
tion. Here were two of the finest men ever 
created, caught in their own desire to do 
pght. And between them was a woman, 
equally at the odd ends of an emotional 
jungle. For the man she could marry 
wouldn't treat her in any way but as a 
brother, while the man who loved her was 
timilarly bound. 

The Earthman arose from his easy chair 
and went over to stand beside the Trendan. 
I'm — deeply concerned, Barry," he said. 
"So," said the other man, "what_can y?,e 

do about it?" He gave a sour smile of resig- 
nation and then looked at the Star Lady. 
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"You did a wonderful job." 

"Me?" exploded the Tcrran. "Barry, 
that's all yours." He slapped the Trendan on 
the shoulder affectionately. 

The contact did it Both minds were in 
wrong bodies, and like a captured proton, im- 
prisoned in a potential well, each mind had a 
definite probability of escape which would 
reduce the overall potential. Like the twang- 
ing of a string, the contact reduced the con- 
fining potential of the wells, and the minds, 
each with greater binding force for the prop- 
er body, snapped into their proper places. 

At once, Johntha was Johntha and Barry 
Williams was Barry Williams. They turned 
back to the other men, and in their faces was 
the truth. 

Jim Evans looked and shook his head glad- 
ly. "Well," he said, "we've lost an inter- 

ptsstr.- " 

But the two that really counted did not 
need an interpreter. 
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of the cleverest novelets we've ever offered you! 

NOVELTY is d»c keynote of William Tenn's novelet, THE IONIAN CYCLE, also fea- 
tured next issue, in which a little knowledge of the facts of life on Earth helps a space 
crew stranded on a satellite. You'll find this a space-exploring yarn which is truly different. 

DID you know that certain inanimate objects have memories? So many scientists believe 
-and this thesis is the inspiration of a grand novelet. MEMORY, by Theodore Stur- 
geon, which completes the roster of next issue's headliners. 

ENTERTAINING and unusual short sttmes, by some of your favorite writer^ ™B» . of 
course, be added to round out an exceptional number packed with distinguished faction 
from cover to cover! 

READERS as usual, will have their say in the department— THE READER SPEAKS— a 
feature which is constantly growing in popularity. All in all, our next issue will be one 
well worth while — look forward to it! 
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Stafford seeks surcease from his worldly cares in a 
Universe that shares space and time with the Earth! 



| HE YOUNG MAN leant upon the 
black-gray parapet gazing up-river 
towards the Gothic spikes of the 
Houses of Parliament in silhouette against 
a yellow auil red autumn sunset. Some- 
thing in his attitude caused Dr. Stafford to 
pause. 
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This young man was in a state of extreme 
tension. He was screwing himself up to go 
through with something unpleasant. As Staf- 
ford watched, the young man, with delibera- 
tion, set liis right foot uptin the ledge of the 
wall's skirting and placed his hands firmly 
upon the slightly convex top of the parapet. 
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At which moment Stafford tapped him on 
■be shoulder and said, "You'll find the water 
►try cold and your struggle in it more pro- 
*-acted and painful than you anticipate. 
The young man started, then relaxed and 
irned. He was not quite so young as 
■Stafford had imagined. He was nearing the 
fcuddle thirties, there were streaks of gray 
At his temples and his eyes had a hunted and 
fcopelcss look. Nevertheless, he retained 
fcomething of the self-control of the educated 
nan. 

With a certain dignity he answered, 
"Possibly. But what alternative is there?" 

I can give you an alternative," said 
Stafford, leaning against the parapet in a 
leonversational attitude. 
"I don't think so." 
Stafford gave him his card. 
"Dr. S. E. Stafford?" said the other man. 
Well, my name's Raines. So you're a 
doctor, eh? Perhaps you can give me an 
alternative. Say an overdose of morphia or 
•eronal." 

"I'm a Doctor of Physics," pointed out 
Stafford. 

"Oh— you physicists have something to 
answer for, with your atomic bombs and 
lockets." This with some bitterness. 

"I did some work on atomic energy." said 
fford, reflectively. "My purpose was 
y the curiosity which leads research 
kers on, partly a desire to release atomic 
rgy to replace man's dwindling resources 
coal and gasoline. I had no interest in 
ing big hangs. Only the monkey men 
long us seem to want to do that." 
"Then you should keep such discoveries 
out of their hands." 

"My dear fellow, if an inventor designed 
luch an innocuous thing as a pair of nut- 
rackers to save these monkeys breaking 
ir jaws, the first thing the monkeys would 
w ould be to find a way of using them to 
everyone else's heads. Their reason- 
is, you see, that if they didn't, then 
ryone else would steal their nuts." 
"There's plenty of nuts for everyone in 
e world." 

"True. You see that and I see that. But 
anyone persuade them to see that? No, 
ey're motivated wholly by greed and sus- 
icion. which in short means fear — fear of 
ss. You can't persuade people by reason 
bo think on a plane of emotion. You can't 
tet on common ground with them. By the 
pay, you sound much too reasonable a per- 
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son to be attempting suicide." 

"It's because I'm reasonable that I'm com- 
mitting suicide," said Raines gloomily. "In 
a fit of temporary sanity. You see, I can't 
be happy and I can't work — I'm an artist — 
unless I have peace of mind* 

"This world has become fear obsessed. 
You /ran 't escape the atmosphere. Everyone 
about you is nursing some fear or collection 
of fears. Fear of poverty, fear of loss of 
money or heaith or employment. Fear of 
criticism, fear of failure in the success race 
to accumulate money, power, prestige." 

"Think you're exaggerating," said Staf- 
ford. 

The other ignored him, and continued: 
"Overriding everything, the fear of yet 
another world war. I can't feel that my life 
or my work mean anything at all with the 
threat of an atomic rocket dropping on it at 
any moment. And that's what your unreach- 
able monkeys are going to do, you know. 
Their nature is unalterable. I'm sick — sick I" 
he repeated savagely, "of living under the 
sword of Damocles." 

"Most of your generation must be, with 
two world wars within only half a lifetime 
and another already threatening. So you 
are seeking peace of mind in death ? Don't 
you think there arc any other ways of 
escape?" 

"No." said Raines. "No good dodging off 
to remote Pacific islands in the next war. It 
wasn't much good in the last. There'll be no 
safe place in the world next time. There'll 
even be air battles over the North Pole. It'll 
be touch and go whether some fools don't 
manage to blow the whole planet apart." 

"Quite." said Stafford. "You've hit upon 
my own fear obsession there. I feel much as 
you do. I want some place to continue my 
research work in peace and with some assur- 
ance of time to get Tesults. And I don't want 
it monkeyed with any more. 1 think I may 
have found such a place. If you would ac- 
company me home. I'll explain." 

Raine» hesitated. 

"You've nothing to lose and that' water's 
still cold," said Stafford. 

"All right then," said Raines, slowly. 

STAFFORD'S home was an ugly but 
roomy house in one of the squares 
south of the Euston Road. Most of the base- 
ment had been knocked into a .private work- 
shop. The rest of the house above it was 
one great mass of books, in which small 
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areas had been cleared to fit in a few chairs, 
a table, and a couple of beds. Stafford 
shared the house with a friend, a philosopher 
named Cornman, and the pair of them lived 
like mice gnawing out their own living 
space 

Cornman* had a low forehead, heavy, 
prominent brows, brown eyes deep-set and 
huge bowed shoulders. At first glance he 
might well have been one of those classed 
by Stafford as "monkeys." In actual fact, 
he was the antithesis. Moreover, he had a 
sense of humor— indeed, it was the thing he 
prized above all his considerable intellectual 
gifts. 

When he heard Stafford's introduction 
and explanation of Raines he laughed 
deeply, like an operatic Mephistopheles. 

"My friend," he. addressed Raines, "you 
take life too seriously. Everybody does. It's 
all very funny if yon stand hack fnr enough 
to get a view of things whole. The world's a 
circus. And man is a mixture of trained 
seal, trapeze artist, wild animal and clown. 
Mostly clown. 

"The spectacle of him getting up to the 
most elaborate and ingenious dodges with 
an air of immense seriousness, dignity and 
self-righteousness, to avoid looking any facts 
In the face, is an inexhaustible amusement." 

"Perhaps it was once," said Raines. 
"Nowadays he doesn't throw custard pies but 
atomic and bacteriological bombs and the 
audience gets the benefit of them too." 

"All the more fun," said Cornman, with 
a deep chuckle. 

"We don't happen to be philosophers, 
Corny," said Stafford. "We want to go 
somewhere and work quietly. Otherwise 
our lives don't mean a thing. Raines here 
doesn't think there's anywhere to go. As 
you know I think there is." 

"If you're thinking of rocketing to another 
planet in the Solar System," said Raines, 
you might as well forget it. It won't be 
long before our monkeys come rocketing 
after you, bringing their circus." 

"My idea," said Stafford, seating himself 
on a pile of volumes of a technical diction- 
ary, "is that of an escape through time." 

"Past or future?" queried Raines and 
added, "Not that it matters. I'm convinced 
that time travel is paradoxical and quite im- 
possible in a physical sense. And I can't 
paint pictures in my astral body, you know." 

"I believe nine to be intermittent," said 
Stafford. "Its smooth continuity is only an 


illusion through the manner of presentation, 
like the separate pictures on a movie film. 
I believe we exist in a series of spasms. 

"One minute the world and all its beings is 
there. Then it's plunged Into complete non- 
existence for a spell. Then abrupdy it exists 
again. And so on. Naturally, we are only 
cognizant of the spells during which we 
exist. Thus our existence seems continuous 
to ua." 

"Quite an interesting little theory, but 1 
can't see that you can get any facts to sub- 
stantiate it," commented Raines. 

"Are you a mathematician?" asked Staf- 
ford and Raines shook his head. 

"Pity," said Stafford. "I've worked out a 
beautiful thesis to prove that the nature of 
time, like light and gravitation, is electro- 
magnetic. A wave motion, as it were, and 
we exist on thascrests of the waves but not 
in the troughs." *- 

Cornman laughed abruptly at some fancy 
and sang in a rumbling bass, "My bonny lies 
over the ocean . . ." 

"Assuming it to be true, then what about 
it?" asked Haines, a little impatiently. "I 
still don't see — " 

Cornman broke off his song to interrupt, 
"Can't you perceive, my dear young man, 
that Moses here believes that the Promised 
Land lies in the interstices of the time we 
know? A sort of jigsaw puzzle world fitted 
into the gaps of ours." 

RAINES looked rjuestioningly at Staf- 
ford. The latter smiled rather depre- 
catingly. 

"In general, that's the idea," he said. 
"We exist for a space, then don't for a 
space. Immediately we cease to exist, 
another world flashes into existence. Then 
it in its turn ceases to exist, while we flash 
back for our period again, and so on alter- 
nately. Both worlds imagine their own time 
is continuous and unbroken." 

"H'm," said Raines, thoughtfully. "An 
ingenious extension of your theory but 
still — no facts." 

"And that's where you're wrong," said 
Stafford, rising. "Come and see my 
machine." 

He led Raines along a passage to a room 
on the ground floor. Cornman followed 
them leisurely. lighting a big black cigar. 

The room contained nothing but an ebon- 
ite control panel on a makeshift table — a cir- 
cular black pedestal in the center of the 
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or, a few inches high and a couple of feet 
diameter, surrounded by a ring of bright 
pper — and a twin to this pedestal, but 
cried, fixed to the ceiling directly above 
A delta of cables from the panel were 
thered into a bunch and thrust through a 
bole in the bare plank flooring. 

Pointing the latter out, Stafford said: 
"They go to my power units in the base- 
ment. That's where the bulk of the machine 
it really. But this converter here is the 
portant part. It has to be on ground level, 
r if seems that ground level is the same in 
the other world as here. If I had put this 
downstairs with the rest, then passengers 
converted to the other time would also be 
converted into corpses interred in the 
ground." 

"Without even a burial service," put in 
Cornman, complacently, 

"I'm not going into details about this, for 
it would take n layman a month of Sundays 
to get even a glimmering of what happens," 
said Stafford. "Briefly, any person placed 
on that black disc can be subjected to a 
barrage of electro magnetic waves of exactly 
opposite pitch, though of similar intensity, to 
those which at present determine his exist- 
ence. 

"As is well-known in physics two oppos- 
ing wave systems will cancel out into a uni- 
form line. That is, non-existence. Non- 
existence is the frontier between our world 
and this other. When that is attained, it only 
needs a slight push or boost of power for 
the subject to be edged over the border and 
be caught up by the other time system." 

"That'll do," said Raines. "Technicalities 
bore me I take* it you want to use me as a 
guinea pig?" 

"Oh, the thing works all right," said 
Stafford, rather quickly. "Only — " 

"Only Stafford is a scientist," said Corn- 
man drily. "He doesn't approve of blind 
risks. He likes to make doubly sure that he 
is standing on firm ground before he takes 
the next step. The scientific method, they 
call it." 

"It's merely that I don't want to step out 
of the frying pan into the. fire," said Staf- 
ford. "I'm the only person who knows this 
machine well enough to operate it. It needs 
hair-trigger adjustment and lightning han- 
dling. If I send anyone through it I can 
bring them back. But if I got anyone to send 
me through it it would be most unlikely that 
they could bring me back. 


"Once anyone has crossed the border, so 
to speak. It's the deuce to get them back on 
our wave crests. They will stay there for 
the rest of their lives if the operation is not 
performed faultlessly. When I make the trip 
I shall be committed." 

"You intend to go then ?" asked Raines. 

"It depends. I want to take all my manu- 
scripts with me and settle down in this other 
world to continue my research, But first I 
want to make certain it will be possible to 
settle down there. I want to know what sort 
of people they are." 

' I don't think there's enough meat on you 
to tempt a cannibal," said Cornman, humor- 
ously. 

"What makes you think there are people 
there?" asked Raines. "Come to that, you 
haven't even convinced me that there is 
another world." 

STAFFORD rummaged in a drawer in 
the table supporting the control panel. 
He found a thin wad of photographs and 
passed them to Raines. As the latter looked 
through them, Stafford explained. 

"I have sent various objects into that 
world and brought them hack. First a 
chronometer, to determine the wave-pitch, 
as it were — that is, the duration of the inter- 
vals of our alternating existences. It turned 
out to be surprisingly long. , 

"You'll be interested to learn that every 
twenty-two dayB, four hours, eleven minutes, 
forty-three seconds this world of ours ceases 
to exist for just that same length of time. 
Only, as we cease to exist too, we don't 
notice it. Next, I sent a camera through 
several times, with a delayed action shutter 
act for a different delay each time. You'll 
notice that some of those photos are taken in 
daylight and others at night." 

Raines studied them. The site of the 
camera was obviously always the same, but 
not the direction it was facing. This site 
seemed to be somewhere on a rolling grassy 
plain set with rare trees. Alxmt two miles 
distant was a city walled on the scale of 
ancient Babylon. But the towers showing 
above the mighty walls were certainly not 
Babylonian. They were of bright metal and 
many-windowed. 

The night views showed these windows 
lighted and a little thrill went through 
Raines when he realized that this probably 
meant the city was inhabited. Who were 
the inhabitants? What kind of life were 
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they T A sense of wonder grew and possessed 
him. 

He became a child again with an imagi- 
native inward eye, gazing upon the strange 
and glittering worlds evoked by Wells. It 
made it the more exciting to realize that this 
was no tale of fantasy. These photographs 
he held in his hands were actual views of 
another world, hitherto unseen and unsus- 
pected by man. 

Some of the views showed a white, wide 
road curving across the plain towards the 
dty. On one of them the camera had caught 
a small open car of some sort on the road. 
There were two small black dots showing 
above the top of the car. The heads of the 
occupants? It looked remarkably like It. 

Raines hAd come out of his weary indiffer- 
ence. Tie was really interested now. 

"This is worth investigating," he said. "I 
wonder if the atmosphere there Is breath- 
able for us?" 

"It is." said Stafford. "I sent three 
rabbits across. I got two of them back in 
the best of health. They had fed well on the 
grass. The third was dead." 

"Dead?" 

"Yes. It had obviously wandered on to 
the road and been run over by some vehicle. 
The mark of the wheel was plain upon it." 
He picked up a glass flask with a clockwork 
mechanism bound to it. 

"I've been sending through gadgets , like 
these to get samples of the air," he con- 
tinued. "First creating a vacuum in the 
flask, of course. The clockwork is a time 
mechanism which unstops the flask, then 
stops it up again. 

"I've got a g» uge fixed to one of them. It 
shows the atmospheric pressure to be the 
same as ours — fourteen and a half pounds 
per sotiarc inch. And the composition is 
much the same. It's rather purer, in fact." 

"Could you demonstrate sending and get- 
ting back one of those things?" aaked 
Raines. 

"There are only set times for such demon- 
strations as that," said Stafford. "They 
occur every twenty-two days, four hours, 
eleven minutes, forty-three seconds. That is, 
at the very end of our period of existence 
and the l>eginning of the next world's turn. 
At this moment I could only send the flask 
Into non-existence for just now the other 
world is nonexistent. The next switch 
moment actually occurs tomorrow morning 
at ten-four. I was hoping — " 


"You were hoping to send me, and not 

i'ust a flask," said Raines. "Otherwise yout 
ave to wait another twenty-two days tt 
send me. It's all right. I don't really need 
any demonstrations. If the machine finishes 
me it will save the Thames the job." 

"That's what Stafford thought," said 
Cornman with a sort of benign bluntness. 

AT THREE MINUTES past ten the 
next morning Raines, carrying satch- 
els of concentrated food sufficient for three 
weeks, a slung water bottle, toilet articles! 
and a sketch-book (he had refused to take! 
weapons), mounted the black pedestal. 

"Let me get this clear before 1 go," he said. 
"You are sending me for just one interval, 
that is, for the pitch of one wave — twenty- 
two days. And it doesn't matter where I 
wander in the other world, this thing will 
snatch me back to this spot." 

"If I can manipulate the controls cor- 
rectly," said , Stafford, his gase fastened 
upon a chronometer, his hands poised. "I 
haven't failed yet. Seven seconds to go." 
"Right. Shoot." said Raines. 
"Our roving reporter — " began Cornman, I 
and was interrupted by the deafening whip- 1 
ping and cracking of bluewhite electric! 
flashes darting up and down twisted paths] 
through the air between the copper ring on J 
the floor and its "opposite number on the I 
ceiling. 

Cornman turned his eyes from the! 
brilliance, and glimpsed Stafford, his face! 
tense with concentration, running hlsj 
fingers like a high-speed typist over sliding! 
resistances, buttons, switches and the milled J 
knobs of dials. Just for a, second or so — I 
then Stafford froze, the cracking ceased withj 
a snap that banished the leaping shadows. 

And Corrmian hecanie aware that his earsj 
were ringing and that there was a smell of] 
oione. Because of this temporary deafness,! 
Raines' voice sounded faint to ttim. H«j 
didn't get the import of it. It sounded lik«| 
"Idlmstfgtnidtcmbk." 

He swung round and blinked to bchold| 
Raines standing on the little pedestal in 
long robe of a yellow so vivid It all 
stabbed the eye.* Raines had grown a little 
pointed beard!^ he was smiling, his eyes 
full of a serene amusement. He stepped] 
down and gripped Stafford's hand. 

"It's great!" he said enthusiasticallyJ 
"You'll have to come over there. I neves 
dreamed before that such bliss was possible.'] 
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Stafford's tired eyes lighted up. 

"Nothing to worry about?" he asked. 

"Worry!" said Raines with a snort. 
"Nobody there knows the meaning of the 
word. Hello. Cornman. heard any good 
jokes lately?" 

"Hello." responded Cornman. "What was 
that word you used the moment you 
arrived? Something in your blissful friends' 
language ?" 

"Their language is English," smiled 
Raines. "Only through usage it has devel- 
oped into a kind of verbal shorthand. The 
vowels have mostly been dropped, and more 
degrees of expression put into the con- 
sonants. Civilization speeds up thought 
processes. 

"People here are already thinking fastCT 
than they can speak. It's logical to expect 
speech to take short cuts. What I said was 
'I had almost forgotten I had to come back.' 
Relieve it or not. I've got so in the way of 
speaking like that these last few weeks that 
1 feel I am speaking painfully slowly and 
deliberately now." 

"Let's go and sit down in the other room 
and let you tell us the story," said Stafford. 
"I take it this other world is higher up the 
scale of civilization than ours?" he flung 
over his shoulder as he led the way. 

"Way up," said Raines. 

"Things swam about me for a moment," 
said Raines, beginning his narrative. "I 
seemed to drop a few inches — the height of 
the pedestal. I expect — and then I found 
myself standing on that grassy plain shown 
in your photo in bright sunlight. And there 
was the walled city, a couple of miles away. 

"The road was but a hundred yards off. 
I gained it and started walking towards the 
city. Apart from the unusual design of the 
city, there was no sense of being on another 
planet. The gravitation, air and natural 
scenery were the same as here in England. 
I judged that the planet which kept chang- 
ing places with the Earth was in general 
identical to it. It remained to be seen bow 
the inhabitants compared. 

"It didn't remain long. I had barely 
covered a quarter of a mile before I saw a 
little car — like that in the photo — speeding 
towards me from the city. I stopped and 
waited for it 

"It overshot me by twenty yards. I 
glimpsed a couple of men in it arrayed in 
scarlet robes, like cardinals. It stopped. The 
men in it did something which caused their 
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seats to swivel around, and this obviated rha 
necessity of turning the car, for it came 
slowly back to me, and what had been its 
rear was now its front." M 

HE PAUSED, then resumed his story. 
"The men were just like any other 
men, except that they looked much better 
humored. None of the tense frowning you 
see all the time in the streets of our cities. 
The only lines on their faces were the lines 
of laughter. 

"One of them leaned out and addressed 
me with a smile. 'Hooru.* 

"It sounded vaguely like 'Who are you?', 
so I answered. 'My name is Raines. I have 
come from another world. What do you 
call this place?' 

"Obviously they didn't comprehend a t 
word of it. They smiled at one another and 
motioned me to a sort of high dicky seat 
which had sprung up at the back of the car. 
Then wc set off at a swift pace for the city. 

"The city gate was just like a great roller 
blind. It rolled up at our approach and we 
shot underneath it and through the fairly 
populous streets without slackening speed. 
The buildings reared above us like sky- 
scrapers. There were no sidewalks. People, 
all in differently colored but always vivid, 
robes, seemed to be walking just where they 
pleased, paying no heed to the traffic, of 
which there was little enough. < 

"We were spinning round corners so fast 
that several times I nearly shot off my seat. 
I was scared, and yelled to the driver to 
slow down. Both men merely looked at me 
in putzlement. One pedestrian, a tall chap 
in a yellow robe like mine, walked slap in 
front of our bonneL He saw us. He could 
have avoided us. I believe we could have 
avoided him. There was a slight jar, a 
bump, and looking back I saw him lying in 
the road. Only his robe was yellow and 
crimson. 

"And the two men in my car were grin- 
ning at each other ! I felt sick. What mad 
and murderous people were these. I 
wondered ? 

"We stopped at a tall white building. In 
a few minutes I was shown into a room 
somewhere near the top of it with a view 
over the city and the surrounding plain. The 
two men retired, leaving me alone. Pres- 
ently the door opened, and in came a portly 
gray-haired fellow in a robe of startling 
orange. He sat himself comfortably oppo- 
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she me, and began what I presumed to be 
an interrogation. 

"I said, 'I'm sorry but I don't understand 
your language. You don't, by any chance, 
happen to have heard of English ?' 

6 'English?' he echoed, and rattled off 
again. He stopped when he saw that I 
wasn't getting any of it. 'Why do you speak 
archaic English?" he asked, suddenly and 
surprisingly. 

<* 'This is the only English I know,' I" 
said. 

"He smiled. 'Then it's lucky I have made 
It my hobby. I was asking who you were 
and where you came from.' 

" 'It's a story you'll hardly credit,' I said 
and told him how and why I was visiting 
his world. I was amazed that he accepted 
it all without expressing any doubt. He 
asked more about Earth, its inhabitants and 
their behavior. Then he settled himself to 
give me a long account of his world. 

"In brief, it amounted to this — their world 
is nearly a twin of our own. Although the 
two worlds had developed side by side in 
time, aS it were, theirs had gained about a 
thousand years on ua. There must be some 
small difference in the intervals for some 
reason or other, possibly only a single 
second. But the aggregate over thousands 
of millions of years amounted to a thousand 
years. 

"In effect their world is what this one 
will be in a thousand years" time if it con- 
tinues to follow a parallel course— which, 
mark you, it has done so far undeviatingly. 

"I was in a town called London — or 
'Lndn' in their speedier English — round 
about two thousand nine hundred forty- 
seven A. D. There had been a Third World 
War — quite as nice a mess a* wc visualiicd, 
except that the planet managed to remain in 
one piece. But no nation did. 

"All that was left afterwards were a few 
globally scattered strong points — vast, thlck- 
walled fortresses, having no contact with 
each other, and harboring displaced persons 
thrown together by chance in the total world 
upheaval. 

"From these grew up a system of walled 
cities, widely separated, each sufficient unto 
itself, each in deadly fear of attack from 
other cities and in a perpetual state of alert 
defense. Most cities had a radar system 
which detected the presence of any unknown 
persons or objects approaching the city by 
any means. I myself had been detected at 


once on the radar screens, surveyed through 
telescopes and a car dispatched to bring me 
in for interrogation. 

" 'Though that was merely through force 
of habit and curiosity,' said the man in 
the orange robe — his name was Tmsn. 'We 
did not fear you. We don't fear anybody or 
anything any longer. Fear has been 
abolished and war has gone with it' " 

RAINES paused again — briefly. 
"Tmsn elucidated this statement. In 
the walled fear-haunted city of Lndn after 
the Third World War a body of wise men 
set themselves to answer the question — 
'Why, if all men hate war and only wish to 
work and pursue happiness in peace, do they 
keep starting wars? 

"The answer, they decided, was because 
man was still saddled with the brain of an 
animal, a beast of prey, with the impulse to 
turn and rend everything that threatened it 
While man was still a beast that blind sense 
of self-preservation was natural and fitting. 
But man had one fundamental and growing 
difference from the beasts — an imagination. 

"Unfortunately this imagination was teth- 
ered to his impulse to attack threatening 
things. He began to see threats that weren t 
there at all — they were only in his leaping, 
anticipating imagination. He began to fear 
the attack phantasms in his own mind and 
gave them the flesh of other people, other 
tribes, other nations. 

"The wise men decided that this unholy 
union of fear and imagination had to be 
broken. One or the other had to be cut out 
if man was to have any future at all. To cut 
out imagination meant to return to the beast. 
They decided to cut out fear. 

"Upon analysis they found fear, worry, 
hatred and rage were all disguises of just 
one thing — doubt. Doubt of one's own abil- 
ity to be equal to any threatening thing 
brought a surge of adrenalin from the glands 
into the bloodstream to supply fighting en- 
ergy to tackle the threat, imagined or other- 
wise. And when men were charged with 
this fighting energy wars began of them- 
selves. 

"This doubt center of the mind, they 
found, was located in the frontal lobes of the 
brain. Hunting in the records they found 
reports of a brain operation current In war 
neurosis cases during and after the Second 
World War. It consisted merely of severing 
the white nerves joining the frontal lobes of 
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the rest of the brain. 

"There was a Scottish surgeon who had 
specialized in the operation — the newspapers 
and journals of the end of the war period 
gave much space to it. The shell -shocked 
people, the war neurosis cases, were simply 
men distracted by doubt. Most of these 
people worried themselves ill fighting the 
enemies of their own imagination. A threat 
is just as real as you imagine it to be. 

"The operation cut out that doubting. It 
brought unity, which meant peace of mind, to 
the patients. They became happy, good- 
humored, self-confident, unmalicious people. 
Some of them had speech and hearing cen- 
ters slightly affected. That was because of 
the clumsy surgical tools employed — a gimlet 
and a knife. 

" 'Nowadays.' said Tmsn. 'we use heat 
and burn away the nerves painlessly, with 
no boring or cutting. We don't even break 
the skin. It's merely a matter of getting a 
fix on the part to be removed by crossing 
two narrow electronic beams there. Also, 
the early, crude operations often brought 
on symptoms of fatness and lethargy. Obvi- 
ously because fear no longer stimulated the 
elands to function. So now we make a little 
adjustment to the thyroid gland.' 

"He went on, 'The practise of this opera- 
non spread and has now become compulsory 
all over the world. We are a happy, confident 
people. We know war is finished now. As 
for the ordinary bothers of life as your peo- 
ple live it. we care no more than the lilies 
if the field. 

" 'You will not find here people worrying 
because they've got to get to a certain place 
by a certain time or do anything by a certain 
time. No one worries about time in the 
least. Nobody worries about his health, so 
everyone is healthy. Most illnesses are prod- 
ucts of worry. 

" 'Nobody worries if there isn't enough 
food — they just help themselves to other peo- 
ple's. The other people don't care. If they 
starve they don't care — you only die once. 

" 'You won't rind people caring what 
others think of them or their work. There 
is no fear of criticism. In your world most 
people love bright colors hut they're afraid 
to wear them. As you may have noticed we 
are not afraid. We are free people.' 

"I asked him the meaning of the incident 
of our car callously running down a harmless 
pedestrian. He laughed. 

" 'Such things are fairly common,' he said. 
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'Only somebody from your sick world would 
think comment necessary. The fellow didn't 
doubt that he could get across the road before 
the car got to him. The fact that he didn't 
doesn't mean a thing. He just didn't, that's 
all. I'm certain it didn't worry him in the 
least. No more than it would have worried 
me. Or you, after we have cured you.' 

" 'What !' I exclaimed. 

" 'As I've said, this lobular operation is 
compulsory for all in this world. You're in 
it now. Ergo — ' 

" 'But I don't want to be operated on.' 

" 'Of course not. You tear it. That's a 
symptom of your illness. After the opera- 
tion you'll wonder how you could have ob- 
jected.' 

" 'How dare you presume to operate on 
me against my will ! This is dictatorship. 1 
won't have it,' I cried. 

" 'In your world," said Tmsn, 'school 
doctors remove septic tonsils against the 
children's wishes. They realize they are 
doing it for the children's own good and the 
children's objections literally are — childish.' 

" 'I'm not childish.' 

" 'You are. Your whole world is. That's 
what's wrong with it. For your own good, 
we are going to give you treatment.' 

"Well, they operated. And then I saw 
what a fool I had been to fear it. There was 
nothing to fear anymore. Whajt a great part 
of my life had been wasted in futile worry- 
ing! Everything became easy to me now 
that there was no crippling doubt. Here, 
look at my sketch-book." 

HE DRAGGED it out of a capacious 
inner pocket and tossed it to Stafford, 
who glanced through it with a deepening 
frown. 

"I filled that in a day," said Raines. "I 
drew with swift confident lines. Before. I 
use^ to think genius meant taking infinite 
pai .s. 1 spent half of my time erasing. I 
never had to erase a line of that. I was sure 
and unerring in every stroke. 

"I studied the abbreviated English, too, 
and mastered it in a few days. Study is easy 
if the mind is cleared of doubt. The memory 
is infallible. You only forget if you fear you 
will forget." 

"And what do you propose doing now?" 
asked Cornman. 

Raines stood up. "I'm going to see all the 
influential people here I can. Newspaper 
editors and proprietors, politicians, doctors, 
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surgeons. I'll soon persuade them that 
everyone should have this brain operation. 
It'll end war for good and all and bring man 
perfect peace at last. Here begins the millen- 
nium!" * 

He marched towards the dcr*x and paused 
to call to Stafford, who was now staring 
gloomily out of- the window, "I'll be back in 
three weeks. Have no doubt of it. We'll 
take the next trip together." 

He was gone. 

Stafford had a pantomimic glimpse of him 
striding down the road in bis flying yellow 
robe, .singing joyously. 

"H'm," grunted Cornman, turning the 
leaves o£ the sketch book. "I don't think our 
friend has much future as an artist. This 
stuff looks like the work of a five-year-old. 
In fact. I take a poor view of his future al- 
together in this world. He won't last long if 
he continues to have no doubt that he has 
the right of way over six-wheeler buses." 

_ He gave a laugh that seemed to come from 
his chest. 

"Well, there you are, Stafford," he rumbled 
on. "The choice is between living in a fool's 
paradise or a sane man's hell." 

Stafford started to say something, stifled 
it, then turned on his heel and walked out. 

It was early evening, and still Stafford had 
not returned. 

Cortuuan went alone to a cafe to have 
the meal he usually shared with Stafford. 
As he sat at the table smoking his after 
dinner cigar and reading the evening paper, 
his eye alighted upon a paragraph. 

MAN DROWNS IN RESCUE ATTKMPT 

Shortly after noon today an unknown 
man, aged about 35, was drowned in a 
spectacular attempt to rescue Mr. R. H. 
Strongarm, well-known director of United 
Armaments, Ltd., who had accidentally 
fallen from his motor launch as it passed 
under Waterloo Bridge. 

According to witnesses, the unknown 
man, who wore a full-length robe of bright 
yellow and who is suspected of having been 
a member of some strange religious sect, 
without a moment's hesitation dived head- 
long from the bridge in an attempt to rescue 
Mr. Strongarm. After a few moments it 
became obvious that the would-be rescuer 
had no idea of how to swim, and soon sank 
and was not seen again. 

Mr. Strongarm, who was rescued by a 
patrol boat of the River Police, said: "I 
have never seen such courage. It is a great - 


pity the man did not live to realize that he 

had attempted to save a life — I say this 
with all modesty — of such importance to 
our national security. 

CORNMAN'S guffaw made other diners 
turn to stare at him. He got up and 
left, hoping to find Stafford at home so that 
he could amuse him with this delicious piece 
of irony. 

The man waiting at home for him was not 
Stafford but a police sergeant. The sergeant 
asked him when he had last seen Stafford, 
made other pertinent inquiries and finally 
revealed that Stafford had been fished out of 
the Thames, dead. 

"He jumped from the Embankment," said 
the sergeant. "People saw him from a dis-. 
tance but couldn't get there in time to save 
him. He left this note for you, Mr. Cornman, 

He handed Cornman a folded piece of pa- 
per. Cornman read the pencilled scrawl on 
it. 

Dear Old Corny, 

I've walked the streets for hours but I can 
see no way out except this one. That other 
world is worse than useless to me. How can I 
conduct my research if my critical faculty is 
to be destroyed? 

That was how Raines was destroyed as an 
artist. 

My work means everything to me. But it is 
impossible to adhere to the scientific method 
without the element of doubt. All science has 
been built up laboriously on a system of doubt- 
ing, doubting, doubting, until a theory has been 
accepted as almost beyond doubt. But never 
wholly beyond doubt, for that is against the 
spirit of science. 

Science must forever doubt that it has final 
knowledge. 

But the system of trial and error falls to 
pieces if you will admit to no error. Progress, 
except for absolute flukes, is impossible. And 
progress in this present world of ours, it seems, 
is impossible too. 

I'm getting out. 

It will, I'm sure, amuse you to learn that 
I'm jumping into the Thames from that very 
spot where only yesterday I restrained Raines 
from performing this act of sanity. I can 
almost hear you laughing. 

Your old friend, 
Stafford. 

But Cornman found it difficult to laugh 
that night alone amid the labyrinth of books. 
He missed Stafford's company. He felt 
lonely and unhappy — and insecure. 



Fighting men 
respect you when 
you wear this patch 



Complete strangers will 
come up and shake your 
hand when they see you 
wearing the shoulder 
patch or the Third Ar- 
mored Division. Some 
will be soldiers. Some civilians. They'll al- 
ways look at you with respect and say, "The 
Spearhead, eh? I was with 'em overseas." 

They'll be thinking of the heroic days 
when the Third Armored led the attack of 
the First Army in Normandy, and so be- 
came known as "The Spearhead Division." 
They'll be thinking of all the division's 
"firsts" — first to enter Germany. First to 
capture a German city. Many other great 
achievements. 

That's what it means to wear the famous 
shoulder patch and looped cord of the 
Belgian Fourragere that marks men of the 
Third Armored. 


If you enlist in the Army Combat Forces, 
you'll get your training in this or one of 
three other famous divisions. During basic 
training you'll wear their insignia. Later 
you'll learn one of a wide range of valuable 
skills and trades. A 3-year enlistment en- 
ables you to select your arm or service. If 
you are 17 to 34 and can measure up to the 
high standards of a Combat Soldier, choose 
the Infantry, Artillery or Armored Cavalry! 
Get details at your nearest Army and Air 
Force Recruiting Station. 

U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Unkt 


CAREERS WITH A FUTURE 

II. S. Army and 
U. S>Air Force 



The Martians send an expedition to Earth to collect 
some specimens — and they pick up Paul Garland, the 
New England storekeeper, and his buddy Fatty Myers I 


CHAPTER I 
Sail in the Sloop 

1SEE by the papers where Professor 
Fronac says that interplanetary travel 
will have to go through what he calls 
a period of incubation. He says that after 
reaching the moon, we now have hit so many 
new problems that we must sit down and 
puzzle out new theories tc fit them before 
we can build a ship that will get us to 
Venus or Mars. 

Of course, the Army and Navy are super 
vising all rocket experiments these days, and 
the professor's remarks are censored by 
them. That makes his speeches hard to 
understand. 


But you know and I know wliat Professor 

Fronac is really saying. 

The Second Martian Expedition was a 
complete flop. Just like the First Martian 
Expedition and the Venusian ones. The 
ships came back with all the machinery work- 
ing fine and all the crews grinning with 
health. 

But they hadn't been to Mars. They 
couldn't make it. 

The professor goes on to say how won- 
derful it is that science is so wonderful, be- 
cause no matter how great the obstacles, the 
good old scientific approach will eventually 
overcome them. This, he claims, is the draw- 
ing of unprejudiced conclusions from all the 
data available. 

Well. If that's what Professor Fronac 
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really believes, he sure didn't act like it last 
August when I went all the way to Arizona 
to tell him just what he'd been doing wrong 
in those latest rocket experiments. Let me 
tell you. even if I am only a small-town 
grocer and he's a big physics professor with a 
Nobel Prize under his belt, he had no call 
to threaten me with a jail sentence just be- 
cause I slipped past the Army guards at the 
field and hid in his bedroom! I was there 
only because I wanted to tell him he was on 
the wrong track. 

If it hadn't been for poor "Fatty" Myers 
and that option on the Winthrop store wnich 
he's going to lose by Christmas, I'd have 
walked out on the whole business right then 
and kept my mouth shut. After all, it's no 
skin oft my nose if we never go any further 
than the moon. I'm happier right here on 
terra firma, and I do mean terra. But. if 
I convince scientists, mavbe I'll convince 
Edna. 

SO, for the last time. Professor Fronac 
and anybody else who's interested— if 
you really want to go places in the Solar 
System, you have to come down here to 
Massachusetts. You have to take a boat out 
on Cassowary Cove at night, every night, 
and wait. I'll help if you act halfway decent 
— and I'm sure Fatty Myers will do what he 
can — but it'll still add up to a whole lot of 
patience. Shoin wasn't dreefed in a rlz. So 
they say. 

Fatty had just told his assistant to take 
charge of the gas station that evening in 
March and walked slowly past the Winthrop 
stoic up to my grocery window. He waited 
till my wife was busy with a customer ; then 
he caught my eye and pointed at his watch. 

I shucked off my apron and pulled the 
heavy black sweater over my head. I had 
my raincoat in one hand and my fishing 
tackle in the other, and was just tip-toeing 
out when Edna saw me. 

She came boiling around the counter and 
blocked the door with her right arm. "And 
where do you think you're going and leaving 
me to do the work of two?" she asked in 
that special sinxhasing voice she saves for 
my tip-toeing moments. 

"Aw. Edna!" I said, trying to work up a 
grin. . "I told you. Fatty a bought a new 
thirty-foot sloop lie wants me to make sure 
will be in shape for the tourist trade this 
summer. It's dangerous for one man to sail 
a new boat alone at night." 


"It's twice as dangerous for him with you 
along." She glared the grin off my face. 
"For the past thirty years, ever since wc 
graduated from school, one unfailing recipe 


Tor trouble has 


Paul Garland and Fattv 


Myers doing anything together. I still 
haven't forgotten the time he came over to 
help you install the new gas heater in our 
basement. You were in the hospital for five 
weeks and the street still looks crooked." 

"The flashlight went out. Edna, and Fatty 
just struck a match to — 

"And what about the time, Mr. Garland," 
Louisa Capck, the customer, hit me from 
behind, "that you and Mr. Myers vol- 
unteered to shingle the church roof and fell 
through it on top of the minister? For eight 
Sundays he had to deliver sermons with his 
back in a cast and every one of them 'an- 
swering a fool according to his folly !' " 

"How were we to know the beams were 
rotten? We volunteered for the job." 

"You're not going, and that's final," Edna 
came in fast with the finisher. "So ynti 
might as well get that sweater off and the 
apron back on and start uncrating those cans 
of sardines. The two of you out on Cass- 
owary Cove at night in a sailboat might 
bring on anything, including a tidal wave." 

I gave Fatty the high sign, and he opened 
the door and squeezed in just as wc had 
agreed he'd do in case I had trouble getting 
away. 

"Hello, Edna and Miss Capek." he said 
in that cheerful belly-voice of his. "Every 
time I see how beautiful you look, Edna, I 
could kick myself around town for letting 
Paul steal you away from me. Ready, Paul ' 
Paul and I are going to do a spot of fishing 
tonight. Maybe we can bring a nice four- 
pound fish back to you. Do you think you 
could fit it into one of those pots I gave you 
last Christinas, hey?" 

My wife cocked her head and studied him. 
"Well. 1 think I could. But you -won't be 
out past midnight?" 

"Have him back by eleven — word of 
honor," Fatty promised as he grabbed me 
and squeezed back through the doorway. 

"Remember, Paul I" Edna called after me. 
"Eleven o'clock! And you needn't com* 
home if you're ten minutes late!" 

That's the kind of pal Fatty was. Any 
wonder that I knock myself out trying to 
get this story told where it'll do the most 
good ? Of course, he and Edna had been 
kind of sweet on each other back in school 
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ind it had been nip and tuck between us 
hich one she'd marry. No one knew till 
e both got drunk at Louisa Capek's birth- 
s' party that we'd settled the problem, 
atty and I, by each catching a frog out of 
e creek and jumping them. Mine jumped 
he furthest — nine and a half feet — so I got 
Edna. Fatty stayed single and got fatter. 

While he was starting the car. Fatty 
asked me what I thought of the Winthrop 
store as a buy for nine thousand. The Win- 
throp store was a big radio and electrical 
gadget place between my grocery and Fatty's 
corner service station. 

I TOLD him I thought it was a good buy 
for nine thousand if anyone who had the 
money wanted such a place. 

"Well, / want it, Paul. I just paid old 
man Winthrop five hundred dollars for an 
option until Christmas. Between what I have 
in the bank and a mortgage I think 1 can 
raise on my service station, I'll have the 
rest. It's the coming thing in the new age." 
"What's the coming thing in what new 

"All those scientific gadgets. The Army 
has just announced it's established a base on 
the moon and they're going to equip it with 
a radio transmitter. Think of it, Paul ! In 
t little while, we'll be getting radio programs 
from the moon ! Then, we'll be tuning in on 
the latest news from Mars and Venus, the 
latest exploration on Mercury, the latest 
discovery on Pluto. People will be crazy to 
buy the new sets they'll need to receive that 
distance, kids'll be fooling around with all 
the new gimmicks that'll be coming out be- 
cause of the inventions interplanetary travel 
will develop." 

I watched the country side get dark as we 
bounced along toward the cove. "Mean- 
while, we don't have interplanetary travel. 
All we have is the moon, and it don't look 
as if we're going further. Did you read about 
the Second Venusian Expedition coming 
back after they got two million miles out r 
The same thing's happened to them before, 
and we can't seem to make Mars either." 

Fatty slapped the wheel impatiently. His 
jaloppy swerved off the road and almost hit 
a fence post. "So what? They keep trying, 
don't they ? Don't forget, the Fronac Drive s 
only been around for two years, and all 
scientists agree that, with the Drive, we can 
eventually go anywhere in the Solar System 
— maybe even to the stars after a while. 


It's just a matter of perfecting it, of getting 
the kinks out. We'll reach the planets, and 
in our lifetimes too. How do you know 
what kind of crazy problems they run into 
two or three million miles from the Earth ?" 

Naturally, I had to admit I didn't know 
All the newspapers had said was that both 
the First Martian and the two Venusian Ex- 
peditions had "experienced difficulties and 
rieen forced to return." I shut up and tried 
to think out another argument. That's all 
it was : the argument for me, and a business 
proposition for Fatty Myers. If you re- 
member, back in March, the newspapers and 
magazines were still full of feature articles 
on 'the expanding empire of man." 


CHAPTER II 
Up They Go 


E reached the cove and Fatty locked 
hig car. The sloop was all ready to 
go, as we'd fixed her up the night before. 
When we shoved off, she handled like a 
dream that I.ipton might have had as a boy. 
She was gaff-rigged, but not too broad of 
beam so mat we couldn't run a little if we 
wanted to. Fatty handled the tiller and I 
crewed. That way, we onlj, needed ballast 
forward. 

Neither of us were crazy about fishing. 
We'd made that up as an excuse for Edna. 
Sailing in the moonlight in the great, big 
loneliness of Cassowary Cove, with the 
smells of the Atlantic resting quietly around 
us — that was all the wallop we wanted. 

"But suppose," I said, as soon as I'd 
trimmed sail, "suppose we got to Venus and 
there's a kind of animal there that finds as 
more appetizing than chili con carne. And 
suppose they're smarter than we are and 
have disintegrators and heat-rays like that 
fellow described in the story. And the 
minute they see us, they'll yell, 'Oh, boy — 
rations!" and come piling down on Earth. 

"That'll do your business a lot of good, 
won't it? Why, when we get through driving 
them back off the planet, won't be a man 
or woman who'll be able to think of inter- 
planetary travel without spitting. I go along 
with Reverend Pophurst : we shouldn't poke 
our noses into strange places where they 
were never meant to go or we'll get them 
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bitten off." 

Fatty thought a while and petted his 
stomach with his free hand like lie always 
does when 1 score a good point. Most folks 
don't know It. nut Fatty and I 


IK get so lathered up in arguments just 
before Election Day, that we always vote 
opposite tickets, no matter what. 

First place, if we hit animals smart 
enough to have disintegrators and suchlike 
when we don't have them, and if they want 
this planet, they're going to take it away 
from us, and no movie hero in a tight 
jumper and riding boots is going to stop 
them at the last minute hy discovering that 
the taste of pickled beets kills 'em dead. 
If they're smarter than we are and have 
more stuff, we'll be licked, that's all. We 
just won't be around any more, like the 
dinosaur. Second place, didn't you read 
Professor Fronac's article in last week's 
Sunday Supplement? He says there can't 
be any smarter animals — Say! What'd you 
call that? There, over to starboard?" 
f turned and looked off to the right. 
Where a streak of moonlight grinned on 
the water between the lips of the cove, some- 
thing green and bulbous was coming in fast. 
It looked like the open top nf an awfully 
big umbrella. I judged It to be thirty-five, 
forty feet across. It was floating straight for 
Mike's Casino on the southern lip where 
lights were blazing, music was banging, and 
people generally were having themselves a 
whale of a time. 

"Seaweed." I guessed. "Bunch of seaweed 
all scrunched up in an ice-jam. Jam melted 
or broke up and it comes floating down here 
in one lump." 

"Never saw that much seaweed in these 
parts." Fatty squinted at it. "Nor in that 
shape. And that bunch came into this cove; 
it didn't float in. The ocean's too quiet for 
it to have so much speed. Know what 1 
think it is?" 

"The first summer tourist?" 
"No! A Portuguese Man-Of-War. 
They're jellyfish. They have a bladder, kind 
of. that floats on the surface, and long 
filaments underneath that trail into the water 
and catch fish. I've read about them but 
never expected to see one. Pretty rare 
around here. And that's a real big fellow. 
Want to take a look?" 

"Not on your life! It may be dangerous. 
Besides, this is the first time in a month 
Edna's let me go out with you. She doesn't 


know exact ly what's going to happen, but 
she'e sure something Is. I want to he home 
safe and sound by eleven. What were you 
saying about smarter animals, Fatty? On 
other planets?" 

"It can't be dangerous," he muttered, still 
keeping his eyes on its track. "Only catches 
very small fish. But — Like I was saying, 
if there was something on Neptune, say 
which is more advanced than we are, why 
then it'd be smart enough to have space 
travel and they'd be visiting us instead of us 
them. Look how we've explored that planet. 
We've gone down into the ground nine miles 
and more, across every sea and into every 
ocean, back and forth over every piece of 
land, and now up into the air. If there was 
another kind of intelligent life on this Earth, 
we'd know it by now. Stands to reason any- 
body else'd do the same. So, like Professor 
Fronac says, we must conclude — Am I 
wrong, or is that Man-Of-War coming nt 
us now?" 

IT was. The green mass had turned in n 
great, rippling circle and was headed 
for our sloop, but fast. 

Fatty slammed the tiller hard to star- 
hoard and I leaped for the sails. They went 
slack. 

"What a time for the wind to drop I " he 
moaned. "There's a pair of emergency oars 
in the — Too late, it's abreast ! You'll find 
a hatchet in the cockpit. See if you can — 

"I thought you said it wasn't dangerous," 
I puffed, as I scrambled back with th^ 
hatchet. 

Fattv had drooped the tiller and picked up 
a marlm-spike. He stood up next to me and 
stared at the floating mound alongside. Both 
It and our boat seemed to be perfectly still. 
We could see water rushing past us. Far off, 
in Mike's Casino, the band was playing 
"Did Your Mother Come From Ireland? 
I stopped being sad and got sentimental. 
That song always make me sentimental. 

"It isn't dangerous," Fatty adimtnd. 
"But I just remembered that the Portuguese 
Man-Of-War has batteries of stingers that 
it uses to catch fish. They can hurt a man 
sometimes, too. And in anything this big — 
Of course, we're inside a boat and it can't 
get at us." 

"You hope. Something tells me that I 
won't be home at eleven tonight. And if 
that's just supposed to be an air-filled [ 
bladder, what are those black things floating 


In it? Eyes?" 

"They sure look like eyes. Feel like eyes." 
We watched the black dots flickering over the 
green surface and began to shuffle our feet. 
\Vc felt as if a crowd of people were watch- 
ing us undress in Courthouse Square. 
I know we both did, because we compared 
notes later. We had plenty of time — later. 

"Know what?" Fatty said. "I don't think 
it's a Portuguese Man-Of-War, after all. 
It's too big and green, and I don't remem- 
ber seeing anything like those black dots in- 
side the air bladder in any of those pictures 
T saw. And it doesn't seem to have any 
filaments hanging from it. Besides, it moves 
too fast." 

"Then what is it?" 

Fatty patted his stomach and looked at it. 
He opened his mouth. 

I forgot to ask him what he was going 
to say just then, and he never told me. He 
didn't say it anyway. He just went 
"Beep?" and sat down hard. I also sat 
down hard, only I went more like "Foof?" 

The sloop had gone straight up in the air 
for about fifteen feet. As soon as I could, 
I jumped up and helped Fatty wheeze to a 
standing position. 

We both gulped. The gulps seemed to 
get stuck going down. 

Even though we were fifteen feet above 
the surface of the cove, the boat was still 
in die water. A little cup of water, that is, 
extending twenty feet out on both port and 
starboard and only about five feet on the 
bow and stern. 

■f Beyond the water, there was a kind of 
gray haze that was transparent enough for 
me to sec the lights of Mike's Casino where 
they were still playing "Did Your Mother 
Come From Ireland ?" This gray haze went 
all the way around, covering the mast and 
the gaff tops. 

When we rushed over to the side and 
looked down, we saw it came around under 
the keel too. Solid stuff, that gray haze — 
it contained us, the boat and enough water 
to float it. 

Somebody had taken an awfully big bite 
out of Cassowary Cove, and we were in- 
cluded. We knew who that somebody was. 
We looked around for him. 

The big slob was busy outside the gray 
haze. First, he was under the keel, fastening 
a little lx>x to the bottom of the haze. Then 
he squirmed around to the top, directly over 
the mast and stuck another doohickey up 
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there. Those little black dots were still bub- 
bling around inside his great body, but 
they didn't make me feel queer any more. 

I HAD other things to feel queer about 
"Do you think we might try yelling at 
him?" Fatty asked in the kind of whisper 
he uses in church. "Whatever he is, he 
looks intelligent." 
"What could you yell?" 
He scratched his head. "I dunno. How 
about, 'Friend. Me friend. No hurt. Peace.' 
Think he'd understand?" 

"He'd think you were an Indian in the 
movies, that's what. Why should you think 
he understands English? Let's drop our 
weapons and raise both our hands. That 
gesture's universal, I read." 

We kept our hands over our heads until 
they got tired. The lump of green jelly 
had moved from the box he had fixed over 
the mast to a position in line with the slant 
of the gaff. He boiled around for a few 
seconds until a section of the gray haze 
began to sparkle with color ; a lot of colors, 
shifting in and out of each other. Then, 
as soon as the patch was coruscating nicely, 
he dropped off the side and hit the water 
fifteen feet below. 
He hit the water without a splash. 
He zoomed along the surface, faster than 
I could breathe the initials J. R., for about 
half a mile, paused just outside the cove — 
and dropped out. of sight. There wasn't a 
ripple to show the path he'd been traveling, 
or where he'd sunk. All that was left was 
our floating gray bubble. With us, inside. 

"Hey!" Fatty began yammering. "You 
can't do this to me! Come back and let us 
out, d'ye hear? Hey, you in that green jelly, 
come back here ! " 

I got him quiet by pointing out that the 
animated shrimp cocktail was no longer with 
us. Also, there didn't seem much cause for 
worry. If he'd wanted to do us any harm, 
lie could pretty much have done it while he 
was close up, considering the brand of 
parlor tricks he had already demonstrated. 
Let well enough alone, I argued : I was 
satisfied to be alive and unwell, while the 
bybble-blowing object did a Weismullcr 
somewhere in the Atlantic. 

"But we can't stay here all night," Fatty 
complained. "Suppose someone from town 
could see us — why, with our reputation, 
they'd laugh us clear into the comic strips. 
Whyn't you shinny up the mast and stick 
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an arm into that stuff, Paul ? Find out what 
it's made of, maybe make a hole and wriggle 
through?" 

That sounded reasonable. We sure had to 
do something. He bent down and gave me i 
boost. T wrapped my legs around the mast, 
grabbed handful s of sail and dragged myself 
to the top. The mast ended just under the 
box outside of the gray haze. 

"There's a purring noise coming from the 
box," t called down to Fatty. "Nothing in- 
side it but silver wheels going round and 
round like the one in an electric meter. 
Only they're not attached to anything. 
They're floating at all kinds of angles to 
each other and .spinning at different speeds.' 

1 heard Fatty curse uncertainly, and 1 
punched up into the grayness. I hurt my 
fist. I pulled my arm hack, massaged it as 
my feet slipped and scrambled on the mast 
and sail, and stabbed up wilh a forefinger. 
I hurt my forefinger. 

"Gray' stuff hard?" Fatty asked. 

Unprintably unprintable it was hard. I 
told him ' 

"Come on down and get the hatchet. You 
might be able to chop a hole." 
. 'J don't think so. This fog is almost 
transparent and I don't think it's made of 
any material we know. Fact is, I don't think 
it's made of any material." 

Above my head, the purring got a little 
louder. There was a similar noise coming 
from the bottom of the bubble where the 
other box was located. 

I took a chance and. holding myself by 
one arm and one leg, T swung out and peered 
at the spot of shifting color near the box. 
It rooked like the spectrum you sec in an 
oil puddle — you know, colors changing their 
position while you look at them. I pushed 
up against the gray near the colored patch. 
It didn't give either. 

THE nasty thing was I had the feeling 
that it wasn't like trying to push a hole 
through a sheet of steel; it was more as if 
T were trying to drive a nail into an argu- 
ment, or break a sermon across my knee. 
Kind of a joke in a scary sort of way. 

"Hand up the hatchet." I called. "I don't 
see how it'll do any good, but I'll try it 
anyway." 

Fatty lifted the hatchet high and stood up 
on his toes. I started to slide down the 
mast. The purring from the box became 
a whine. 
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Just as my stretching fingers closed arountl 
the hatchet handle, the box on top and the 
box on the bottom of the boat began going 
clinkety-clangety-ching. It reached clung and 
I was no longer doing it to the mast. I 
was on top of Fatty and he was spread- 
eagled on the deck. 

I had a glimpse of the hatchet sailing over 
the side. 

"Wh-what f-for you wanted to d-do th- 
that," Fatty gasped as I rolled off him and 
we both groaned upright. "C-couldn't you 
tell me yon w-wanted to get down fast? I'd 
have moved awav. honest!" 

"Wasn't my 'fault." I said. "I was 
pushed." 

Fatty wasn't listening. He was staring at 
something else. And, when I noticed it, so 
was I. 

A lot of sea-water had splashed into the 
cockpit. Sonic of it had wet us. 

AH of the water on deck rolled into a 
little lake abaft of the mast, the water on 
our hodies dripping down and joining it. 
Then, the entire puddle rolled to port and 
spilled off the deck. The boat was perfectly 
dry again. So were we. 

"This I'm beginning not to like," Fatty 
commented hoarsely. I nodded my head, too. 
Under the circumstances I didn't feel easy 
in my mind. 

Stepping very delicately, as if he were 
afraid he might fracture a commandment, 
Fatty moved over to the side and looked 
out. He shook his head and looked down. 

"Paul." he said after a while in a low 
voice. " Paul, would you come here ? Some- 
thing I — " he choked. 

I took a look. I gulped, one of those 
really long gulps that start down from your 
Adam's apple and wind up squishing out be- 
tween your toes. 

Below us. under the water and the gray 
haze, was a slew of darkness. Beyond that, 
at a respectable distance, I could' see the 
Atlantic Ocean and the New England coast 
line with Cape Cod hooking out its small, 
bent finger. New England was moving away 
fast and became the eastern seaboard of the 
United States even as I watched. 

The moonlight gave it a sort of unhealthy 
dimness, just enough to make out details and 
recognize the North and South American 
continents when they grew out of the eastern 
seaboard. The western coast was a little 
dark and blurry, but it made me homesick 
for the days when Fatty and Edna and I sat 
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next to a map looking just like that in school. 

Right then, I couldn't think of anything 
more absolutely enjoyable than standing near 
Edna in the grocery while she nagged the 
sass off me. 

"That's what happened," Fatty was 
whimpering. "That's why wc fell and the 
water jumped into the boat. We just shot 
op in a straight line suddenly and we're 
still traveling — us, the sloop, and enough 
water to float the whole business. We're 
inside a gray ball that isn't made of anything 
and which we can't break out of even if 
we still wanted to." 

"Take it easy, Fatty, and we'll be all 
right." I told him with all the assurance 
of a bank robber trying to explain to the 
policeman who caught him that he was only 
trying to deposit his gun in the vault and 
the cashiers misunderstood him. 

W'E SAT down heavily in the cockpit 
and Fatty automatically grabbed the 
tiller. He sighed and shook his head. 

"I feel just like a package being sent some- 
place." He gestured up towards the spot of 
changing color. "And that's the label. 
Please do not open until Christmas." 

"What is it, do you think? An invasion 
from another planet?" 

"And we're the first battle? Don't be 
silly, Paul. Although it could be at that. 
We could be a sample being sent back to 
headquarters to give them an idea of how 
tough a nut Earth might be. The careless, 
offhand way that green whatnot acted is 
what gripes me ! It was as if he was going 
after Mike's Casino first and then decided 
to take us because we were closer, or be- 
cause our disappearance would attract less 
notice than a night-club's. But either way 
it didn't matter much. He did it and went 
back home, or — " 

"I can still hear Mike's Casino. At least 
I can hear the band playing 'Did Your Moth- 
er Come From Ireland ?' " 

Fatty slanted his big, loose face at the 
mast. "I hear it too. But it's coming from 
that box with the wheels up there. This 
whole thing is so crazy, Paul, that I actually 
think that creature knew it was your fa- 
vorite song and fixed the box to play it all 
the time. So you'd be more comfortable, 
kind of. Like the glow we have inside the 
bubble to provide us with light. He wants 
the package to arrive in good condition." 
"A space-going jukebox," I muttered. 


CHAPTER III 
On To Mars, Via Bubble 


THERE was a longish bit of silence 
after that. We sat and watched the 
stars go by. I tried to make out the Big 
Dipper but it must have been lost in the 
shuffle, or maybe its position was different 
up here. The moon was shrinking off to 
port, so I decided we weren't going there. 
Not that it made much difference. But at 
least there was an Army base on the moon 
and I've seen enough western films to have 
great confidence in the United States Army 
— at least in the cavalry part. The sun 
wasn't a pleasant sight from empty space. 

The funny thing is that neither of us were 
really frightened. It was partly the sudden- 
ness with which we'd been wrapped up and 
mailed, partly the care that was being taken 
of us. Inside the bubble there was a glow 
like broad davlight, strong enough to read 
by. 

Fatty sat and worried about the option on 
the Winthrop store he'd lose if he didn't pick 
it up in time. I figured out explanations for 
Edna on why I didn't make it home bv 
eleven. The box on top and the box on 
bottom hummed and mumbled. The sloop 
maintained the position it had originally had 
in Cassowary Cove, perfectly steady in the 
water. Every once in a while, Fatty bit a 
fingernail and I tied a shoelace. 

No, we weren't really frightened — there 
didn't seem to lie anything solid enough to 
get frightened about, sitting in a sailboat out 
there with trillions of tiny lights burning 
all around. But we sure would have giver 
our right arms clear up to our left hands 
for a sneak preview of the next act. 

"One consolation, if you can call it that," 
Fatty said. "There's some sort of barrier 
two or three million miles from the Earth 
and this contraption may not be able to get 
past it. The papers don't say exactly what 
the space-ships hit out here, but I gathered 
it was something that stopped them cold, 
but didn't smash them and allowed them to 
turn and come back. Something like — 
like—" 

"Like the stuff this gray bubble is made 
of," I suggested. We stared at each other 
for a few minutes, then Fatty found an un- 
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bitten nail on one of his fingers and took 
care of it, and I tied both my shoelaces. 

We got hungry. There was nothing in our 
pockets that could be eaten. That made us 
hungrier. 

Fatty lumbered over to the side and looked 
down into the water. "Just as I thought 
Hey. Paul, break out your fishing tackle 
There's a mackerel swimming around under 
the boat. Must have been caught up with 


us. 


"Fishing'll take too long. Ill net it." I 
undressed, grabbed my landing net. "There's 
not much water and he won't have maneu- 
vering space. But what about a fire? If we 
try to cook it, won't we use up the air?" 

He shook his head. "Nop?- We've been 
in long enough for the air to foul if it wasn't 
being changed. It's as fresh as ever. What- 
ever that machinery is up there, it's not 
only tooling us along at a smart clip an' 1 
playing 'Did Your Mother Come From 
Ireland f for your special benefit, but it's 
also pumping fresh air in and stale air out 
And if you ask me where it gets oxygen and 
nitrogen in empty space — " 

"I wouldn't dream of it." I assured him. 
As noon as I spied the mackerel, a small 
one. less than a foot long, I stepped into the 
water and went for it with the net. I'm * 
pretty good underwater swimmer. 

Pretty good, but the mackerel was better 
More practise. I felt silly caroming off the 
keel and gray haze while the fish dodged 
all around me. After a while, he got posi- 
tively insulting. He actually swam back- 
wards, facing me, just out of reach of the 
net. 

I came to the surface, swallowed air. and 
climbed back aboard. 

"He's too spry." I began. "I'll get my 
fishing gear and — " 

I stripped. I was back in the gulping 
groove again. 

fj*ATTY was sitting in the cockpit, look- 
ing as if he had sat down suddenly. In 
front of him there was a flock of plates, six 
glasses and two snowy napkins on which 
rested assorted knives, forks and sppons 

There were two glasses of water, two 
glasses of milk and two glasses of beer. 
The plates were filled with food: grapefruit^ 
soup, beef steak. French fried potatoes, 
green peas, and — for dessert — ice cream. 
Enough for two. Our dream meal. 
"It came from the box above," Fatty 


told me as I dressed with clumsy finger*. 
"I heard a click and looked up. There wM 
this gruff floating down in single file. Ther 
distributed themselves evenly as they hrt 

the deck." 

"At least they feed you well." 

Fatty grimaced at me. "You know where 
else you get served a meal with everything 
your heart desires." 

Well, we unwrapped the cutlery and ate. 
What else could we do? The food was de- 
licious, perfectly cooked. The drinks and 
the ice cream were cold, the grapefruit was 
chilled. When we finished, there was an- 
other click. First, three cigars that I remem- 
bered smoking at Louisa Capek's birthday 
party and liking more than any others I'd 
ever had. then, a plug of Fatty Myers's fa- 
vorite chaw appeared. When the matches 
breezed down, we had stopped shrugging our 
shoulders. Fatty talked to himself a little, 
though. 

I was halfway through the first cigar 
when Fatty heaved himself upright. "Got 
an idea." 

He picked up a couple of plates and heaved 
them over the side. We both stood and 
watched them sink. Just before they got to 
the bottom— they disappeared. Like that 
About two feet away from the lower box. 

"So that's what happens to the waste " 

"What?" I asked him. 

He glared at me. "That." 

We got rid of the rest of the service in 
the same way. On Fatty's suggestion we 
kept the knives. "We might need weapons] 
when we arrive where — where we're going.' 
Characters there might want to dissect us. j 
or torture information out of us about! 
Earth." 

"If they can pull this kind of stuff, do you 
think we can stop them?" I wanted to know. 
"With knives that they made up for us out 
of empty emptiness?" 

But we kept the knives. 

We also kept the mackerel. For a pet. If 
we were going to be fed this as a steady 
diet, who wanted mackerel? There were 
only the three of us in that bubble and we 
felt we all had to stick together. The 
mackerel felt it too, for he began swimming 
ii| near the surface whenever we came close 
Ao the side. We became pretty good friends, 
and I fed him the bait I'd brought along — 
free. 

About four hours later — it may have been 
five, because neither Fatty nor I had watches 


— the box clicked and the same meal wafted 
down with all the fixings. We ate some 
and threw the rest overboard. 

"You know." Fatty said. "If it weren't 
for that 'Did Your Mother Come From 
Ireland' playing over and over, I could al- 
most Ijc enjoying myself." 

"Yeali. I'm getting tired of it myself. 
But would you rather be listening to 'I'm 
Forever Blowing Bubbles?' " 

The Earth was just a shrinking, shining 
disc but neither of us could resist grabbing 
a fast look at it, now and then. It meant my 
gr&cery and Edna, Fatty's service station 
and his option on the Winthrop store. Home, 
'mid planets and galaxies. . . . 

We got sleepy and pulled down the tails 
which weren't being overwhelmingly useful 
at the time. We rolled them up into a sort 
of mattress and, together with some blanket* 
Fatty had in the cockpit, made ourselves a 
fairish bed. 

When we woke out of a mutual night 
marc in which Fatty and I were being dis- 
sected by a couple of oyster stews, there 
were two complete steak dinners on deck. 
That is, two for me and two for Fatty. We 
had a grapefuit and a glass of milk apiece 
and got rid of the rest. We lounged around 
uncomfortably and cursed the composer of 
'Did Your Mother Come From Ireland?' 
I couldn't understand how I'd ever liked that 
song. 

1 DIDN'T think too much of the sloop, 
either. It was one of the most idiotic 
boats I'd ever seen, narrow, hard, unintcreftt- 
ing lines. If I ever bought a boat it wouldn't 
be a sloop. 

We shucked our clothes off ajid went for 
a swim around the edges. Fatty floated on 
his back, his immense belly rising above the 
surface, while I dived down and played tag 
with the mackerel. 

Around ub was nothing but the universe. 
Stars, stars and still more stars. I'd have 
given anything for a street- light. 

We climbed back in the boat to find an- 
other steak dinner waiting. The swim had 
made us hungry, so we ate about a quarter 
of it. 

"Not very efficient, " Fatty grumbled. 
"I mean that green monster. Some way or 
or other — telepathy, maybe — he figured we 
liked certain things. Steak dinners, special 
tobacco, a song. He didn't bother to go into 
it any further and find out how much of 
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those things we liked — and how often. Care- 
less workmanship." 

"Talk about carelessness," I shot at him. 
"You wanted to go out and take a look at 
him when he first came into the cove. You 
were at the tiller and couldn't even get us 
about in time. You didn't see he was chasing 
us until he was abreast !" 

His little eyes boiled red. "I was at the 
tiller, but what were you doing right then? 
You were pretty unoccupied and you should 
have seen him coming! But did you?" 

"Hah I You thought he was a Portuguese 
Man-of-War. Like the time we were shin- 
gling; the church roof and you thought that 
the mack spot near the steeple was a sheet 
of metal when all the time it was only a 
hole. We wouldn't have fallen past the 
beam either, if you weren't such a big fat 
slob." 

Fatty stood up and waved his stomach at 
me. "For a little hen-pecked squirt, you 
sure — Hey, Paul, don't let's get going this 
way. We don't know how long we may 
have to be together on this flea-bitten row- 
boat and we don't want to start arguing." 

He was right. I apologized. My fault, 
that church roof — " 

"No. my fault," he insisted generously. 
"I was a little too heavy at that moment 
Shake, old pal, and let's keep our heads. 
We'll be the only representatives of humanity 
wherever we're heading, and we liave to stick 
together." » 

We shook and had a glass of beer on it. 

All the same, it did get tight as steak 
dinner followed steak dinner and 'Did Your 
Mother Come From Ireland ?' went through 
chorus after chorus. We carved a checker- 
board out of some deck-boards and tore up 
old newspaper to make checkers. We went 
for swims around the boat, and we made up 
little guessing games to try on each other 
We tested the gray haze and thought up a 
thousand different ways that the boxes might 
be working, a thousand different explana- 
tions of the spot of color near the top, a 
thousand different reasons for our being 
bubbled and sent out into the wild black 
yonder. 

But we were down to counting stars 
when the red planet began to grow large. 
. "Mars," Fatty said. "It looks like the 
picture of Mars in the article Professor 
Fronac had in the Sunday supplement." 

"I wish he were here instead of us. He 
wanted to go to Mars. We didn't" 
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There wasn't a cloud in the sky at Mars 
a: we came down through the clearest air 
I've ever seen. We landed ever so gently 
in a flat desert of red sand. On all sides of 
the gray ball we could see acres on acres of 
sand. 

Nothing else. 

"Don't know if this is much of an improve- 
ment on what we've been through." I re- 
marked morosely. 

Fatty wasn't ♦istening. He was standing 
on his toes and staring around eagerly. 

"We're seeing what no man has ever seen 
before us," he said softly. "We're on Mars, 
do you understand, Paul? The sun — notice 
how much smaller it looks than on Earth? 
What wouldn't Professor Fronac give to 
be in our shoes!" 

"He can have mine any time he shows up. 
And I'll throw in a new pair of aoles and 
heels. Looking at a red desert isn't mv 
idea of a really big time, if you know what 
I mean. Fails to give me a bang. And where 
are the Martians?" 

"They'll show, Paul, they'll show. They 
didn't' send us forty million miles just to 
decorate their desert. Hold your horses, 
feller." 

BUT I didn't have to hold them long. 
Off at the edge of the horizon, two 
specks appeared, one in the air and coming 
fast, and one mooching along the ground. 

The speck in the air grew into a green 
and bulbous mass about the size of the one 
in Cassowary Cove. It didn't have any 
wings or jets or any other way of pushing 
itself along that I could see. It just happened 
to be flying. 

When it reached us, the one on the 
ground was still far away. 

Our new buddy had eyes, too — if that'* 
what they were. Only they weren't black 
dots floating inside it; they were dark knob- 
like affairs stuck on the outside. But they 
felt just the same as the other when it paused 
on top of our bubble — as if they could un- 
dress our minds. 

Just a second of this. Then it moved to 
the box, fiddled with it a moment and the 
music stopped. The silence sounded wonder- 
ful. 

When it slid round to the bottom, going 
down through the sand as if the desert was 
made of mirage. Fatty handed me a couple 
of the knives we'd saved and picked out 
three for himself. 


"Stand by," he whispered. "It may coma 

off any minute now." 

I didn't make any sarcastic crack about 
the usefulness of such weapons because P 
was having trouble breathing. Besides, the] 
knives gave me a little confidence. I couldn't) 
see where we might go if we happened to| 
have a battle with these things and won, 
but it was nice holding something that could 
conceivably do damage. 

By this time, the guy on the ground had 
arrived. He was in a one-wheeled car that 
was filled with wires and gadgets and crack-l 
ly stuff. We didn't get a good glimpse of 
him until he stepped out of the car and stood] 
stiffly against it 

When we did, we didn't like it. This whole 
play was getting peculiar. 

He wasn't green and he wasn't bulbous.! 
He was about half nur height, very thin,; 
shaped like a flexihle cylinder. He was 
blue, streaked with white, and about a dozen 
tentacles trailed out from the middle of the 
cylinder under a battery of holes and bumps 
that I figured were the opposite number of 
ears, noses and mouths. 

He stood on a pedestal of smaller cylinder 
that seemed to have a sucking bottom to grip 
the sand. 

When our green friend had finished work- 
ing on the underside, he came tearing up to 
Jo- Jo near the car. Jo- Jo stiffened even 
more for a second, then seemed to gt-t all 
loose and flexible and bent over, his tentacles 
drooping on the sand. 

It wasn't a bow It reminded me more of 
the way a dog fawns. 

"Thev could have two intelligent races 
here on Mars," Fatty suggested in a low 
voice. 

Then, while the trniacled chap was still 
scraping desert, the blob of green lifted and 
skimmed away in the direction he'd come. 
It was exactly like the business back in 
Cassowary Cove, except this time it was 
flying away while hack on Earth it had 
zoomed along the water and submerged. But 
both were done so quickly and carelessly as 
to be positively insulting. After all. I'm not 
exactly small potatoes in my part of the 
country: one of my ancestors would have 
come over on the Mayflower if he hadn't 
been in jail. 

This cylinder character turned and 
watched until the jellyfish was out of sight 
Very slowly, he turned back again and 
looked at us. We shuffled our feet. 
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CHAPTER IV 
A Brie} Drttf On Mors 


OUR VISITOR began piling equipment 
out of the car and on the sand. He 
filted this in that, one doojigger into another 
doohickey. A crazy-angled, shiny machine 
took shape which was moved against our 
little gray home away from home. He 
■climbed into it and twirled thingumajigs 
with his tentacles. 

A small bubble formed around the ma- 
chine, attached to the gray haze. 

" Air-lofk," Fatty told inc. "He's making 
an air-lock so that he can come in without 
having our air belch into the desert. Mars 
has no atmosphere to speak of." 

He was right. An opening appeared in the 
grayness and Kid Tentacles sucked through 
ly above water level. He was sus- 
in the air like that for a while, con- 
sidering us. 

Without warning, he dropped down into 
the water — only he splashed — and out of 
sight. We hurried to the side and looked 
down. 

He was resting on the bottom, all his 
tentacles extended out at the mackerel which 
was scrounged up hard against the wall of 
gray, its tail curved behind it. A bunch of 
I nibbles dripped up to the surface from the 
cylinder's mSd-section and burst. 

I didn't get it "Wonder what he wants 
of that poor mackerel. He's sure scaring it 
silly. It must think he's the Grim Angler." 

The moment I'd opened my mouth, the 
blue and white fellow started rising. He 
came up over the side and hit our deck with 
a wet sound from the base of his pedestal 

A couple of tentacles uncoiled at us. We 
moved back. One of the holes in his mid- 
section expanded, twisted like a mouth in 
the middle of a stutter. Then in a rumbling, 
terrifically deep bass : 

"You — ah — are the intelligent life from 
Earth? Ah. I did not expect two." 

"English!" we both yelped. 

"Correct language? Ah. I think so. You 
— ah, are New English, but English is cor- 
rect language. Tbis language has been 
dreefed into me — ah. dreefed is not right — 
so that I could adjust correctly. But ex- 
cuse me. Ah, I only expected one and I 


didn't know whether you were marine or 
land form. Ah, I thought at first — Permit 
me: my name is Blizel-Ri-Ri-Bel." 

"Mine's Myers." Fatty stepped forward 
and shook a tentacle, taking control of the 
situation as he always did. "This is my 
pal, Paul Garland. I guess you're here to 
give us the score?" 

"To give you the score." Blizel echoed. 
"To adjust. To make the choice. To ex- 
plain. To—" 

Fatty raised a pudgy hand and headed 
him off. "What happened to the other 
Martian?" 

Blizel coiled two of his tentacles into a 
braid. "No, ah, other Martian, that. I am 
Martian, ah, and representative of Martian 
Government. It-Of- Shoin is Ambassador 
from Shoin." 

"Shoin?" 

"Shoin. Galactic nation, ah, of which our 
system is a province. Shoin is nation of this 
galaxy and other galaxies. Ah, it in turn 
is part of larger nation whose name we do 
not know. It-Of Shoin, the. ah, ambassador, 
has, ah, already decided which of you will 
be best but has not told me. Ah, I must 
make choice myself to prove partially our 
capabilities, ah, and our readiness to assume 
complete citizenship in Shoin. This is diffi- 
cult as we. ah, are but five times as advanced 
as you, to round the numbers." 

"You want to find out which of us is 
best? For what?" 

"To stay as diplomatic functionary so 
that your people will be able to come here 
and there as they could now, but for the 
barrier of forces in balance which has been 
dreefed, ah. about your planet and satellite. 
This harrier has protected you from un- 
warranted intrusion, ah, as well as pre- 
vented you from unexpectedly, ah. appearing 
in a civilized part of Shoin to your detri- 
ment. It-Of Shoin on your planet has been 
more interested in observing the develop- 
ment of the intelligent life-forms at the core 
of your planet than on its surface, no dis- 
credit, ah. intended. It-Of Shoin was un- 
aware you had acquired space travel. 

"It-6f-Shoin on Earth," Fatty mused- 
"The one who sent us hprp. The Ambassa- 
dor to Earth, hey?" 

THE Martian twisted his tentacles in 
genuine embarrassment. His white 
streaks got broader. "Ah, Earth does not 
require ambassador as yet. It-Of- Shoin is, 
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ah, a — yes, a consul. To all the intelligent 
lift-forms of. ah. Earth. Ah, I will return." 

He plopped backwards into the smaller 
bubble which was his air-lock and started 
Collecting machinery. 

Fatty and I compared notes. 

All of our galaxy and several others 
were part of a federation called "Shoin." 
Mars was practically ready to join or be ac- 
cepted Into the federation whose other mem- 
bers they considered pretty terrific operators. 
Earth was a backward planet and only rated 
a consul who was an " It-From-Shoin. " He 
had a much higher regard for several other 
specimens of life he'd found on our planet 
than for man. Nevertheless, we'd surprised 
him by giving out with space ships long be 
fore we should have. These ships hadn't 
been able to go anywhere else than the moon 
because of something called "forces-in-bftl- 
ance" which acted as a barrier both within 
and without. 

For some reason, a representative of Earth 
was needed on Mars. This consul had 
scooted up one night and grabbed us off. 
When weVi arrived on Mars, the Shoinian 
ambassador had inspected us and decided 
which he wanted. Did that mean that one 
of us could return? And what about the 
other r 

Anywavs, he was too all-fired superior to 
tell the Martians which was the lucky man. 
He'd taught some government official our 
language by "dreefing" and it was up to the 
Martian from then on. The Martian, for all 
his humbleness, thought he was at least five 
times as good as we were. Finally, his 
English wasn't too good. 

Maybe he was only dreefed once," I sug 
gested. "And it didn't take." I was nervous: 
we were still being treated too casually. 

"What's with this dreefing?" Fatty asked 
Blizel when he plopped back on deck with 
a couple of tentacleloads of equipment. 

"They-Of-Shoin alone can dreef. We, ah. 
of Mars must use machinery still. Dreef is 
not the image but a construction of an, ah. 
of a transliteration for your delight. They- 
Of-Shoin dreef by, ah, utilizing force-patterns 
of what you call cosmos? Thus any product 
can be realized into, ah, existence — whether 
material or otherwise. Now testing for you." 

The Martian was presenting us with vari- 
ous gadgets on which colored lights flick- 
ered. We found that he wtuited us to match 
switches with the colored lights in certain 
Datterns but we couldn't seem to get any of 


them right. 

While he was playing around with the 
toys. Fatty asked Innocently what would hap- 
pen if we refused to split up and leave one 

of us here. The Martian replied Innocently I 
one of us would be left here, as we had no 
choice since we couldn't do a thing unless we 
were allowed to by them. 

Fatty told him of the presence on Earth of 
v«ry brilliant men who knew calculus and 
suchlike and would give both eyeteeth and 
maybe an eye or so for the chance to spend 
their lives on Mars. These men, he pointed 
out, would he much more Interesting for the 
Martians to have around, maybe even for 
They-Of-Shoin too, than a small-town grocer 
and serviceman who had both flunked ele- 
mentary algebra. 

"Ah, I think," Blizel delicately com- 
mented, "that you overestimate the gulf be- 
tween their Intellects and yours. In our 
views." 

Fatty was elected. His experience with 
motors turned the trick. I congratulated him. 
He looked nauseously at me. 

Blizel withdrew, saying that he expected 
Fatty to go with him on a little trip to their 
"slimp" — which we decided was a city of 
sorts. He would bring Fatty back to "ah, or- 
ganize farewell" if it turned out that Fatty 
was the right candidate. He was awfully 
nervous about the whole proposition himself 

FATTY shook his round head at the 
Martian who was building a small bub- 
ble outside of ours for transportation pur- 
poses. 

"You know, we can't really blame those 
guys. They have troubles of their own, after 
all. They're (Tying to get into a galactic fed- 
eration on equal terms with some big-shots 
and they want to prove themselves. They 
feel like rookies going into a game with a 
world-series pitcher to bat against,. But I 
don't get the way they crawl and suck around 
these Shoiners. They need a little backbone. 
When you come right down to it, they're 
nothing but exploited natives, and everyone 
thinks we'll be the same, but on a lower 
level." 

"Wait'll we get here. We'll stiffen these 
Martians, Fatty. We'll get the system free 
of galactic imperialists, with our atom bombs 
ana all. Bet our scientists have this forcea- 
in-balance thing licked in no time. And 
dreefing. too." 
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"Sure. Think of it— another life-form, 
maybe more than one, in the core of the 
Earth with this It-From-Shoin leading them 

not into the path of temptation. Golly! And 
these Martians here with their civilization, 
and no telling what other intelligent char- 
acters we have scattered between Mercury 
and Pluto, A whole empre, Paul, bigger 
than anything on Earth — ail controlled by 
those green jellies 1" 

Blizel finished building the bubble and 
Fatty went into it through the air-lock. It 
was darker than the one he left behind. I 
guessed Blizel wasn't as skilled as that fel- 
low down in Cassowary Cove. 

The Martian got back into his machine 
and started off. Fatty's bubble floated along 
above it. 

I spent about ten or twelve hours on Mars 
alone. Night fell, and I watched two moons 
chase across the sky. Some sort of big snake 
wriggled up out of the sand, looked at me 
and went away on his own private big deal. 

No more steak dinners came down, and I 
actually found myself missing the stuff. 

When Fatty and Blizel returned, the 
Martian stayed outside and tinkered with the 
equipment. Fatty came back through the air- 
lock slowly. 

He was licking his Hps and sighing in half 
breaths. I got scared. 

"Fatty, did they harm you? Did they do 
anything drastic?" 

"No, Paul, they didn't." he said quietly. 
"I've just been through a — well, a big ex- 
perience. ' 

He patted the mast gently before continu- 
ing. "I've 6een the slimp, and it's really not 
a city, not as we understood cities. It's as 
much like New York or Boston as New 
York or Boston is like an ant-hill or bee-hive. 
Just because Blizel spoke our language and 
spoke it poorly, we had him pegged as a sort 
of ignorant foreigner. Paul, it's not that way 
at all. These Martians are so far above us. 
beyond us. that I'm amazed. They've had 
space travel for thousands of years. They've 
been to the stars and every planet in the sys- 
tem that isn't restricted. Uranus and Earth 
are restricted. Barriers. 

"But they have colonies and scientists on 
all the others. They have atomic power and 
stuff after atomic power and stuff after that. 
And yet they look up to these fellows from 
Shoin so much that you can just begin to 
imagine. They're not exploited, iust watched 
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and helped. And these fellows from Shoin, 
they're part of a bigger federation which I 
don't quite understand, and they're watched 

and guarded and helped too — by other things. 
The universe is old. Paul, and we're new- 
comers, such terribly-new newcomers I I 
wonder what it will do to our pride when we 
find it out" 

There was a dollop of quietness while 
Fatty slapped the mast and I frowned at him. 
They must have done something to the poor 
guy, his backbone had done slipped right out. 
Some devilish machine, they probably had. 
Once Fatty was back on Earth he'd he nor- 
mal again — the same old cocky Fatty Myers. 

"Are — are you acceptable?" 

"Yeah, I'm acceptable. The ambassador — 
It-From-Shoin," he said with more respect 
in his voice than I'd ever heard before, "says 
I'm the one he picked. You should have 
seen the way Blizel and his crowd bucked 
up when they heard that ! Now you have to 
get back to Earth. Blizel will fix the bubble 
so you'll have more variety in your meals 
and can let them know what's what. When 
humans start coming here regularly, they 
can appoint another man to handle affairs 
and. if he's acceptable to Shoin and Mars, I 
can go back." 

"Fatty, what if I can't get anyone to be- 
lieve me?" 

■ ME SHRUGGED. "I don't know what 
11 happens in that case. Blizel tells me 
that if you can't operate successfully enough 
to get man through the barrier in a riz or 
two, they will conclude that he isn't enough 
of an intellect as yet to warrant their interest. 
You've just got to do it, Paul, because I don't 
know what happens to me if you don't, and 
from what I can see. nobody up here cares 
much." 

"Meanwhile, you'll be all right?" 

"I'll be preparing a sort of city for Earth- 
men to live in on Mars. If you send any 
folks in the right channels, I'm supposed to 
verify them and greet them when they ar- 
rive. I'll explain the setup as one human to 
another. Makes me out as an official greeter, 
doesn't it?" 

After Blizel finished tinkering with the 
boxes, he applied another spot of color near 
the top and I shot away from Mars. The 
return trip was pretty boring, and the mack- 
erel died on the way. There were a lot of dif- 
ferent dishes served, and I was able to keen 
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up my interest in food, but everything had a 
soapy taste. 

Blizel just wasn't up to that guy in Casso- 
wary Cove — no two ways about it. 

I landed on the same spot from which 
we'd taken off — two months before, as I 
found. 

The bubble dissolved as I hit the water. I 
didn't bother to sail the sloop in, but dived off 
the deck and swam ashore. 

It felt good to be able to swim a distance 
in a straight line. 

It seems that there were folks who wanted 
to hold a funeral for us, but Edna had put 
her foot down. She insisted that so long as 
no wreckage was found, she'd consider me 
alive. 

I'd probably turn up in Europe one fine 
day with Fatty, she told (hem. 

So when I walked into the grocery, being 
Edna, she merely turned to face me. She 
asked me where I'd been. Mars, I said. She 
hasn't spoken to me since. 

A reporter from our local paper inter- 
viewed me that night and wrote up a crazy 


story about how I'd claimed I had estab- 
lished consulates all over the solar system. I 
hadn't; I'd just told him my friend Fatty 
Myers was the acting-consul for Earth on 
Mars. 

The story was reprinted in one of the 
Boston papers as a little back-page squib 
with a humorous illustration. That's all. 
I've been going crazy since trying to get 
someone to believe me. 

Remember, there's a time limit: one riz, 
two at the most. 

For the last time, then, to anyone who's in- 
terested in space travel after all I've said: 
Stop knocking yourself out trying to break 
through a barrier of forces-in-balancc that 
isn't meant to be broken through. You have 
to come down to Cassowary Cove and take 
a boat out and wait for It-From-Shoin to ap- 
pear. I'll help, and you can be sure that 
when it gets to him, Fatty Myers will verify 
and do whatever else is necessary. But you 
won't be able to go to Venus or Mars any 
other way. 

You need a visa, 



CHEAP POWER FROM THE ATOM BY 1960 

TPWO War Department scientists, Drs. Henry T. Wenzel and Ralph E. Lapp, 
have recently made the statement that low-cost atomic power will be available 
to mankind within a dozen years. 

A pair of engineering problems must be solved, however, before other sources of 
power take a back seat. They are: 

1. Obtaining structural materials which will stand up under the high tempera- 
tures of the atomic pile. 

2. Getting efficient amounts of heat out of the system. 

Atomic piles, according to Dr. Lapp, will not detonate like atom bombs. But, 
unless the extreme heat which they generate is conducted away in time, they will 
tend to melt. 

Probably the first applications of the new power will be in situations where cost 
is not a main factor, as in naval vessels, or in the Antarctic, where other sources 
of heat are not available. But — peaceful use of the atom is on the way! 
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,F COURSE 
we'd be de- 
1 ighted t o 
have you, Oona dearest," 
loyzelle Cabot- Cabot said 
in her high, drawling voice. 
"But, really, I didn't 
know you sang." 

Oona swallowed. "Oh, 
yes," »he saitl brightly In- 
to the video. "I've taken 
it up recently. My teacher 
seems to think I show a 
good deal of promise." 
Her conscience needn't 
hurt her — what she had 
■aid might not be true 
right now, but she was 
sure it would be as soon 


"Llkt II, hone»r Jlck uh«d. "H i ■ Ueisl Lirk." 

The 
METAL 
LARK 

By 

MARGARET 
ST. CLAIR 

Oona, woman of the fu- 
ture, decides to have the 
voice of a concert slngerl 
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ae the Metal Lark came. 
So It wasn't a fib. 

"Oh— well, that's splen- 
did." Mrs. Cabot-Cabot 
groped behind her for a 
stylo — the Cabot-Cabots 
were so rich that it was 
probably solid palladium 
and those stones in the top 
must be Martian emeralds 
— held it poised over a 
writing pad. "What shall 
we put you down for? A 
group of songs?" 

Oona nodded. She had 
devoted a lot of thought to 
what she wanted to sing at 
her club's annua] concert — 
something simple (Oona 
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didn't want the girls to get the idea that she 
was trying to break into stereopera — why, 
«h« wouldn't even consider it), yet something 
which would show off her voice. 

"A group of folk songs," she said. She 
named three or four titles. 

Joyzelle Cabot-Cabot wrote them down 
In her dashing backhand while Oona stared 
at the older woman's hair-fix. It was lots too 
fussy. All those rhinestones and miragerns 
were in terrible taste. Where had Joyzelle 
got it and how much had it cost? 

"Now don't forget, darling, we're counting 
on you," Mrs. Cabot-Cabot said when she 
had finished. "The concert is on the seven- 
teenth, a month from next Saturday. I've 
got you down for the third number on the 
program. Don't forget." 

"Oh, I won't." The 17th of next month, 
Oona thought after she had hung up, and 
her birthday was on the 13th of this one. 
Over a month for her to work with the Metal 
Lark on getting her voice Into shape. That 
ought to be plenty of time. 

Oona got the prospectus of the Metal Lark 
Company (a' division of Interstellar Elec- 
tronics) out of her hand case and carefully 
studied it. 

"In your home twenty -four hours a day," 
it began, "the finest vocal teacher in the 
world ! " Then there was a lot of stuff about 
precision engineering in the Metal Lark's 
electronic brain and the lyric wonder of the 
voice you can have and something about the 
revolutionary cortical synthesis of neutrons 
and positrons in a vital imbalance. 

The prospectus ended with the words, 
"What do you mean — you can't sing? All 

Cmean is — you've never owned a Metal 
k!" 

"'Mm, yes." How could she go wrong with 
a thing like that ? A month — why, probably 
she'd be singing like a lark within two weeks, 
even though Jick had said once in a burst of 
frankness that she sounded more like the 
steam coming out of a teakettle when she 
sang than anything else he could think of. 
All her life she'd wanted to have a good 
voice. Now she was going to. 

That is, she was going to if Jick gave her 
a Metal Lark for her birthday. She was 
practically certain he would — she'd hinted 
and hinted and shown him the prospectus and 
left magazines, open at the marked Metal 
Lark ad, lying around for him to see. 

Still. Jick could be awfully — well, dumb, 
sometimes. Last year, for instance, ehe'd 


wanted a string of Venusian pearls (thos« 
from the deep near Aphrodition were tha 
finest, but they were all simply lovely) and 
she'd hinted nearly as much as she had about 
the Metal Lark. ' 

AND what had he given her? A fifteen- 
piece set of Ever-duhr cooking wear. 
It had a ninety-nine year guarantee, and it 
cooked by remote control, which was awfully 
convenient. It was a lot more original of 
him, really, tn think of that than it would 
have been to get her the pearls. But she 
couldn't help feeling that trie pearls would 
have had more of what the ads called "the 
quality of wonderment." 
The video chimed softly. 
"Mr. Ritterbush in ?" the man in the view- 
ing plate said when she had answered it. 
"This is the hardware store. " 

"He's not here. Can I take the message?" 
"Will you tell him the wholesaler's all out 
of the Standard model Metal Lark? He 
won't have any more of them before the end 
of the month. But he'll let me have one of the 
super dc luxe jobs, with all sorts of special 
engineering features, for the same price as the 
Standard, if that'll be all right. I thought 
I'd better ask Mr. Ritterbush before I went 
ahead and ordered It." 

Why, the sweet old thing t Here Jick had 
gone and had the Metal Lark on order for 
her all the rime she'd been fretting so over 
it ! What a great big electronic angel he was I 
But he mustn't know the hardware store had 
given his surprise for her away. 

"You'd better talk to him about it," Oona 
said into the receiver. "Unh — please don't 
say you mentioned it to me. will you?" 

After the hardware dealer, sworn to se- 
crecy, had hung up, Oona paced excitedly 
about the room. She couldn t sit still. She 
felt like turning handsprings. 

She could see herself, wearing her new 
bice-green dress with the fluorescent hemline 
(she'd need new wristlets and new slippers — 
it would be nice if she could find a pair with 
fluorescent heels), standing on the stage and 
bowing to right and left as they applauded 
her. 

And she knew just how her new voice was 
going to sound, too — rich and golden, clear 
as a bell on the high notes and sort of velvety 
on the deeper ones. It would be the sort of 
voice Pola Australis, her favorite stereo star, 
had. A whole week yet till her birthday 1 
Gee, she could hardly wait. 


THE IVIEI 

The day came at last. Jick. after finishing, 
" — and one to grow on !" triumphantly, went 
into his closet and came out puffing under the 
weight of a huge box. 

"Happy birthday, angel girl," he said, 
putting it down in front of her. "Open it 
up." 

Oona pulled at the preemitex zipper. The 
box fell away from its enclosure. 

"Do you like it, honey?" Jick asked with a 
hint of anxiety. "It's a Metal Lark. I sort 
of got the idea from something you said that 
you might like to have one." 

Oonu found her tongue. "It's just exactly 
what I wanted, Jick," she said warmly. "I 
was crazy to have one. But I'm a little sur- 
prised ; I didn't think it would be this big." 

Somehow, she'd had the idea that it would 
be about the size of a metronome ; the Metal 
Lark was shaped like a metronome, all right, 
but it was almost a meter and a half tall 
and its whole surface was covrred with glassy- 
protuberances. It looked as efficient as could 
be. 

"It has to he big, honey, to hold all the 
machinery." Jick explained. "It's the super 
dc luxe model, the best they make. I hope 
you enjoy it. " 

"Oh, I mil! What are those big things 
around the bottom, sort of like eyes?" 

"I don't know. Wait, here's the instruc- 
tion book." Jick groped at the back of the 
Metal Lark and came out with a small iridi- 
wrapped booklet. He handed it to her. 

While Jick looked over her shoulder Oona 
opened it and rend, "To get the most out of 
your new. super de luxe Metal Lark, we 
suggest the following procedure: One — plug 
the Metal T.ark into an electric circuit: Two 
— allow at least five minutes for the cortical 
syntheses of the electronic brain to warm up; 
Three — take the two processes (figure one) 
on either side of the Metal Lark and — " 

"Gee. baby, I've got to go," Jick said, 
looking at his chronometer. "Be late to 
work ! ' He embraced her ardently but hur- 
riedly and sprinted for the door. Be sure to 
tell me all about it tonight." he said and was 
gone. 

W EFT alone, Oona opened the instruction 
mJ book again "Plug the Metal Lark into 
an electric circuit." Well, that should be 
easy. While she was waiting for the elec- 
tronic brain to warm up. she went on with 
the sentence she had been reading when 
Jick had had to leave. 
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"Take the two processes" — they must be 
those flexible things with plates on their end 
at the sides of the Metal Lark — "and apply 
the terminal disks to each side of the throat. 
Relax completely and endeavor to make the 
mind a blank — This period of relaxation is 
necessary so that the Metal I .ark may analyse 
the structure of your larynx and throat. 

"Four — after laryngeal analysis is com- 
plete, apply terminal disks to either side of 
the sternum (see figure two). Be sure lungs 
are fully inflated when disks are applied. Re- 
tain air in iungs white — " 

She could go on to that later. The ques- 
tion now waa — had the electronic brain of 
the Metal I. .ark warmed up enough? Oona 
looked at the machine speculatively. The 
glassy warts on its surface had begun to light 
up in shades of purple and blue, so that it 
looked like a cross between a Christmas tree 
and an illuminated pine cone. Oh, it must 
be five minutes by now. 

Rather gingerly. Oona picked up one of 
the processes (it had a peculiar half-alive feel, 
like a sluggish caterpillar) and applied the 
disk to her throat, just under the curve of 
the jaw. She followed suit with the second 
process. She began to relax and make her 
mind a blank. 

It was difficult to do. The disks kept 
wriggling about and vibrating faintly in a 
way that made Oona feel fidgety instead of 
relaxed. And whenever she'd .try to make 
her mind a blank she'd find she was thinking 
al>out the new slippers she'd need and won- 
dering whether she should get them in bice 
to match her dress or in champignon, be- 
cause it went with everything. 

On the whole, perhaps champignon would 
be better, especially if she had her hair done 
in verd antique to pick up the color of her 
dress. Or how about chrysolite? It — 

"H 'mm." said the Metal Lark. 

Oona jumped. She hadn't been expecting 
it to say anything — and anyhow, where was 
its voice coming from? There wasn't any 
opening in the surface of the Metal Lark that 
she could see. 

"H'mm," it repeated. "Repeat after me, 
please — mi-mi-mi-mi-mi-mi." 

Oona threw hack her head and took a deep 
breath. "Mi-mi-mi-mi-mi-mi," she caroled 
obediently. 

She had an unreasonable impression that 
the Metal Lark winced. "Again," it said. 
"Mi-mi-mi-mi-mi-mi-nii !" 
"Yes. Now. this: ahi'-aJia-aha-oha-aha* 
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" Aha-aho-<tha-aha-aha. " 

"H'mm," said the Metal Lark for the third 
time. There was a silence while the blue 
lights inside turned to cattleya and back to 
blue again. "Go on to stage four," it said. 

"I beg your pardon ?" 

"Stage four in the instruction book. Apply 
the terminal disks to either side of the 
Sternum, being sure the lungs are fully in- 
flated. ..." 

"Well, Iraby, how'd it go?" Jick said when 
he came home that night. "How do you like 
your present ? By the way, get into your best 
clothes, kid — we're eating out." 

"Oh, really?" 

"Sure. I got a table reserved at the Golden 
Rhnx Club. Celebration." 

Over their glasses of soma and rhum, 
while the orchestra in the background played 
softly on marimbas and lignin bubbles, she 
told him of her dealings with the Metal Lark 
during the day. 

"It says the construction of my larynx is 
quite unusual," she finished, "and my voice 
has never been properly placed. AH my life 
I've been trying to sing too high." 

"That's interesting. " 

"Urn-hum. It gave me a whole bunch of 
exercises to do. Voice exercises, breathing 
exercises, posture exercises — there's even 
one exercise in sniffling." 

"Yeah, I noticed you talk as if your throat 
were sore. Do you like it, kid?" 

"Why, I'm just crazy about it. Jick I" 

UNDER the table, Jick squeezed her 
hand. "Let's polk," he said. 
"Listen, Oona," Jick said a trifle nervously 
on the fifteenth or sixteenth day after he had 
given her the Metal Lark. "I don't want to 
say anything out of I urn, but don't you think 
maybe that thing's placing your voice a little 
too low? Gee, sweetheart, sometimes you 
sound like a lush in a tap room or a tenor 
with a bad cold." 

Oona shook her head vehemently. "No," 
she answered huskily, with somewltat more 
emphasis than mere denial called for. "Not 
a bit! It's just the in-bctween period, Jick, 
don't you see ? Pretty soon I'll begin to sound 
wonderful. Why, I have perfect confidence 
in the Metal Lark!" 

On the fourth day before the concert was 
scheduled, Oona broke down. When Jick 
chimed at the door that evening, she threw 
herself into his arms and dissolved in tears. 
"It's all that darned old machine's fault," 


she said in the hoarse, froggy tones that now 
served as her voice. "I just hate it! Here I 
thought I was going to have such a wonderful 
voice and I can't even talk ! And the concert's 
only four days away ! Oh, Jick, darling, what 
am I going to do ?" 

Jick had been holding her against his 
chest, making soothing murmurs and attempt- 
ing to comfort her. Now he drew back and 
stared at her. 

"Concert?" he demanded. "What con- 
cert?" 

"My club's annual concert," Oona an- 
swered hoarsely. "Mrs. Cabot-Cabot put me 
down for a group of four songs. I didn't tell 
you about it before because I wanted to sur- 
prise you." 

"My heavens!" 

"Well, don't just stand there," Oona re- 
torted with a touch of spirit. "You've got to 
help me, Jick. You've just got to fix it up!" 

Jick's jaw set. He went into the living 
room and rang a number on the video. He 
talked over it for quite a long time while 
Oona blotted at her eyes and wondered if 
her lash-do had smeared very much. 

"It's all right," he reported when he came 
back. "I called the hardware dealer and gave 
him hades. It seems that they've had trouble 
with this special de luxe mode! before. The 
imbalance in the electronic brain is so great 
that the thing is always going nut of whack. 
I told him we'd sue and he said he was sure 
the company would be willing to make any 
reasonable settlement out of court." 

Oona sniffled despairingly. "How's that 
going to do me any good?" she croaked 
miserably. "Even if we do get a lot of money 
out of it I still won't be able to sing at the 
concert. Mrs. Cabot-Cabot will tell every- 
body and you know that way she has of 
talking— lots of gush and yet with a sort of 
sneer. 

"She's called me up five times in the last 
week and asked me if I'm sure I'll be able to 
sing. I just know she hopes I'll make a fool 
of myself. Oh, Jick, I just can't stand it — 
you don't know how I'd set my heart on it !" 

Jick pondered for a moment, folding his 
lower lip between his thumb and forefinger. 
Then he went back to the video. 

"Skinner's coming over," he reported 
when he returned. "Maybe he can think of 
some way to help you out." 

"Skinner?" Oona honked. 

"Sure. Don't you remember him ? He was 
at the water polo tournament. Kind of a 
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tall thin guy." 

"Kind of a tall thin guy" — Oona searched 
in her memory. She had a dim recollection 
of a dark bright-eyed man with rumpled liair. 
He'd worn white lumiflan trousers, hadn't 
he? He must be the one whose long, thin 
legs and sharp nose had reminded her of a 
heron or a crane. 

"He's doing his interneship at City Hos- 
pital now," Jick went on. "He wants to 
specialize in diseases of the throat. Sound 
engineering is a sort of hobby of his." 

Oh, a doctor. Well, it might be all right 
ever; if he was one of Jick's friends. Perhaps 
he'd be able to do something for her throat, 
give her a gargle or a spray that- would bring 
it back to normal. But when you came right 
down to it, what good would that do? She'd 
still sound like the steam coming out of a 
teakettle when she tried to sing. The tears 
began to run down Oona's cheeks again. 

SKINNER, when he arrived, was even 
more like a crane than Oona had re- 
membered him. She wouldn't have been 
surprised to see him stand on one leg and 
make a quick grab with his beak at a fat 
little fish. But his manner was reassuringly 
professional. 

"Wider, please," he said, looking down 
her throat with a light-conduit. "As tar back 
as you can. Oh, my! What have you been 
doing to that throat to get it into that condi- 
tion, Mrs. Ritterbush? Oh, my I" 

Oona told him. croaking out the story of 
her relationship with the Metal Lark in a 
factitious basso profundo. 

"A concert in four days?" Skinner said 
when she had finished. ' Impossible. Why, 
even with complete rest that throat won't be 
back to normal in less than a week. Oh, my 1" 
Oona stared at him for a moment and then, 
for the second time that evening, hurst into 
wild tears. 

"Well, now, Bob," Jick said. The two men 
had been pacing nervously about the room 
for nearly half an hour, looking obliquely at 
Oona, who was still crying, from time to 
time. "How would it be if we were to wire 
her for sound?" 

"I mean by that, get disks of those songs 
she's going to sing, 'cast them to her over 
that short wave outfit of yours and have her 
pick them up on a little old-fashioned radio 
set. Some of those sets are quite small, only 
about twelve centimeters square and four or 
five thick, and she could wear the set in the 
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front of her dress. 

"Of course she'd have to synchronize the 
movement of her lips with the words of the 
songs but she's got four days to practise that 
in. I don't know why it wouldn't work" 

"How about it, Mrs. Ritterbush I" Skinner 
asked, turning to Oona. 

Oona shook her head. Didn't Jick know 
anything about women's clothes, as long as 
they'd been married and everything? 

"It would show," she brought out froggily, 
"dress hasn't any front." She began crying 
again. She knew her nose was red and her 
eyelids were swollen. But what difference 
did it make? Nothing mattered now. 

The men resumed their floor-pacing. 
Several kilometers later. Skinner spoke. 
"I've thought of something which might 
conceivably help solve our problem," he 
announced. "It's the idioplastic larynx Mc- 
Gregor's been working with." 

"McGregor's your chief, isn't he?" Jick 
asked. 

Yes. He's been interested for a long time 
in what to do for people who have had Taryn- 
gotomies, and he was telling me a week or 
so ago that clinical experience indicated that 
this larynx might be the answer." 

'"a it work?" Oona queried. Weeping, on 
top of the havoc the Metal Lark had pre- 
viously wrought, had impaired her voice to 
the point where she wa9 hardly intelligible. 

"Eh? Oh, it's really an artificial larynx 
with a tiny built-in motor. It translates 
nervous impulses into sounds in the same 
way that the normal larynx does* The sound 
is made by thinking it. 

"The only difficulty would be in fitting it 
to Mrs. Ritterbush. Ordinarily, even when 
there has been a section of the larynx, a num- 
ber of fittings is necessary and that takes 
several weeks. Let me think." 

Skinner strode about the room, ruffling 
up his hair. "Well." he said at last, "as far 
as I can see there's no real reason why we 
shouldn't fit a very small larynx to Mrs. 
Ritterbush since the use is to be only tem- 
porary. And that would do away with the 
need for accurate determination of size." 

". . . hurt?" Oona boomed. 

"I beg your pardon. I didn't — oh, I see. 
No, it wouldn't hurt. Some patients report 
soreness at first but that's because they're 
unconsciously trying to use the natural 
larynx instead of letting the idioplastic one 
do the work." 

". . .sound?" Oona asked. 
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This time Skinner was baffled. Jick had to 
interpret. 

"I think she wants to know how her 
voice would sound with it," he said a little 
doubtfully. "Unless her singing voice would 
~if pretty good there's no use in bothering 
with the larynx." 

"That would depend on her," Bob Skinner 
answered. "It's all a matter of how clear 
an idea she has of the sound she wants to 
make. If she thinks a sound of good quality, 
if she keeps a sound of good quality firmly 
in mind, that's the kind of sound she'll come 
out with. Most of the people who have been 
fitted with the idioplastic larynx report that 
their voices arc much better than before. 

"My advice to Mrs. Ritterbush would be 
to spend her time between now and the 
concert listening to some good singer's ver- 
sion of the songs she's going to sing. And 
we'll get busy hunting that extra-small 
larynx for her." 

Oona wiped her eyes. She wished she 
hadn't cried so much. Things were going to 
be fixed up and now she looked perfectly 
terrible.' What had been the sense in it? 

". . .get sing." she croaked. "Sing — after 
ail." 

"You bet vou will, honey," Jick said. 
"Like a lark." 

FOUR days later Oona, wearing the bice- 
green dress complete with garnishings, 
stood in front of Bob Skinner. The idio- 
plastic larynx had only just come. McGregor 
had been unable to supply the correct sire 
and they had had to send to Siberia, to the 
Children's Hospital in Omsk, to get it. 

From the other side of the curtain Oona 
could hear the buzz and hum of the audience. 
She tried not to think about it. Joyzelle 
Cabot-Cabot had been calling her on the 
video all morning to tell her how sorry she 
was that her voice was gone and she 
wouldn't be able to sing. 

Although Oona had told her each time that 
she was sure to be all right by the time of 
the concert, she hadn't entirely believed it 
herself. By now she was so nervuus that she 
felt a little sick. 

"Open wide, please." Skinner said. He 
was dangling the larynx in front of her nose. 
It was a small, pinkish, shriveled object, like 
a baby's sock which has been shrunk in the 
wash. Oona looked at it apprehensively, 
closed her eyes and obeyed. 

For a horrible moment Oona thought she 
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was going to choke to death and then she 

could breathe once more. 

"How does it feel ?" Skinner asked. 

Oona opened her eyes. "Fine," she replied 
in ringing bell-like tones. 

Skinner looked at her almost with awe. 
"My — what a difference it's made in your 
voice!" he said. "Wei! — good luck." 

"Thank you." 

The accompanist struck the first few notes 
of "Dark Eyes." The curtain went up. Oona, 
her knees all quivery, walked out on the 
stage. 

Joyzelle Cabot-Cabot was sitting in the 
second row. so close that Oona could see the 
sapphires in her fingernail sheaths. She was 
looking through an almandine lorgnon at the 
program, her eyebrows slightly raised. Some- 
thing in the sight irritated Oona so much 
that she forgot all about being nervous. She 
leaned negligently against the harpsiano and 
waited until the arrompSnist gave her her 
cue. She opened her mouth. 

What came out was a revelation to Oona. 
She sounded exactly like Pola Australia, 
only a little truer and more clear. If the 
Metal Lark had been everything it was ad- 
vertised to be. she couldn't have sounded 
better. Oh, gee. She meant. Oh. gee! 

She finished. There was an instant's utter 
•ilence while she wondered what was wrong. 
Then came a crash, a thunder of applause. 
People were pressing the third button on the. 
backs of their seats, the one marked Ovation.* 

Oona stood by the harpsiano, bowing, from 
side to Ride and smiling graciously, just as 
she had imagined she would. But better than 
the applause, better than the way her voice \ 
had sounded, better than anything, was the 
jealous, pale-green look on Joyzelle Cabot- 
Cabot's face. 

The applause after Oona's next song. "The 
Four Generals", was even more insistent, 
and Oona was still acknowledging it when 
she noticed that Joyjtelle bad left -her seat 
and pushing past everyone out into the aisle. 
Puzzled. Oona watched her stalking toward 
the back of the auditorium. 

"Barsun-liarza*t" was an even greater 
success than "The Four Generals'" had been. 
People had stopped using the applause but- 
tons long ago and were clapping their hands 
together furiously, and somebody In the 
audience was shouting. "Bravo I" and "Bis I" 
Between bows Oona looked around the audi- 
torium for Joyaelle but couldn't find her 
She must have gone home. 
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The accompanist played the first few bars 
of Oona's last number, "Glng Heut* Mor- 
gen." Oona opened her lips. The lights went 
out. 

The audience stirred uneasily. Some- 
body coughed nervously down in front. After 
a moment, a high, feminine voice in the rear 
called. "Lights I" Oona tried to go on with 
her song and couldn't. Her accompanist had 
gone backstage to hunt the electronist and, 
anyhow, people were making too much noise. 

"Let's get out of here!" the unknown 
woman called again. "I'm not going to stay 
here in the dark!" There was a bang and a 
thump, as if she had decided to follow her 
own adi'ice. Somebody shouted "Lights!" 
a few more times, and then humps and hangs 
became increasingly audible. Everybody in 
the auditorium. It appeared, was trying to 
get from his seat into the aisle. 

Oona stood in the middle of the darkened 
stage, struggling with tears. The lights had 

f;one out so unexpectedly (or been put out — 
»ut this was no time to go into that) and 
everything had happened so fast that Oona 
was bewildered. 

One thing was sure, her program was 
ruined unless she did something. There 
might even be a panic. Wasn't there any- 
thing she could do? Wasn't there anything 
she could sing — something good and loud, 
something that would make them stop before 
somebody got hurt ? 

Oona drew a deep breath. She clenched 
her hands. She stepped forward to the edge 
of the stage, her fluorescent hemline a wan 
gleam in the dark. Of course she hadn't 
practised it but she'd heard it a million times. 
She inhaled deeply once again. 

"From pole to pole the mighty nations, 
from pole to pole the human race. ..." Oona 
had begun to sing "The United Nations 
Battle Hymn." 

«H. SHE did it, all right," Jick said 
grimly. He turned the 'copter about 
the pylon so sharply that the air officer on 
dutv glared at them. 

"Of all the dirty, foul tricks ! I kept after 
that electronist till he confessed Joyzelle 

rve him one thousand and five hundred 
U.'s if he'd shut off the lights for ten 
minute^. And she was the one that started 
yelling for lights and all that stuff about let's 
get out of here. She and that electronist 
ought to have a year in jail each ! Somebody 
might have been killed." 


"But you saved the day, baby. I never 
was so proud of you in my life, kid, as I was 
when I heard you begin to sing the 'Battle 
Hymn.' You were a real heroine." 

"Aw — " Oona said, wriggling. 

"A real heroine," Jick repeated. "And tho 
audience knew it, too. All those Venusian 
flowers they tossed onto the stage when you 
finished singing ! And the cheers 1 It sounded 
like the last quarter of the Inter-hcmispheric 
soccer final last New Year's day in the Soya 
Bowl — You remember, it was seven tp eight 
in favor of the eastern hemisphere. 

' I don't think I ever heard more noise. 
They'd have you there singing encores yet 
if you'd been willing. They loved your voice 
and thought you pretty swell yourself." 

"Well—" said'Oona. 

Jick's tone grew harsh once more. "Listen, 
though, kid. what were you talking to that 
Cabot-Cabot slut about backstage after the 
show was over? After what she tried to do 
to you, I wouldn't think you'd want to touch 
her with a three meter pole." 

Oona looked sideways at her husband's 
profile. Jick was an absolutely fur angel-baby 
weetareete, and she doted on him. Still, he 
was a man, and sometimes men didn't under- 
stand the way girls did things. 

"Joyzelle didn't know I knew she'd done 
it," she explained. "She thinks everybody's 
stupid except herself." 

' Yeah. She would. But what were you 
tatking to her about?" 

"Well, she asked me who my vocal teacher 
was. She's giving a musicale at her home 
next month and she thought it would be nice 
if she could sing at it. So I told her you'd 
given me a Metal Lark." 

"A Metal Lark?" Jick sounded startled. 

"So she asked me if she could borrow it. 
She's the kind that always borrows things. 
I told her it wasn't any good hut she didn't 
believe me. She's sending her chauffeur over 
for it tomorrow morning." 

Oona got out her lac-kit and began going 
over her face. They were nearly home now 
and she wanted to look nice when the bright 
lights came on in the hangarage. 

"She's going to borrow it anyhow?" 

"Urn-hum.' Oona's answer was muffled. 
The cosmetic was drying, and she didn't 
want to disturb it until it had set. "It made 
my throat so sore I couldn't talk at all, and 
Joyzelle's voice is naturally squeaky and 
high. What do you s'pose she'll sound like, 
Jick, before it's done with her?" 
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People moved like blue vapor lights on the cobbled 


. . . . and the moon 

CHAPTER I say anything about a celebration, he merely 

gathered the wood, set fire to it and watched 
Voyagers From Earth it burn. 

In the flare that illumined the thin 

IT WAS so cold that when they first air of this dried up sea of Mars he looked 
came from the ship into the night, over his shoulder and saw the rocket ship 
Spender began to gather the dry Mar- that had brought them all, Wilder and Cher- 
tian wood and build a small fire. He didn't oke, and Gibbs and McClure and himself 
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avenues and odd animals scurried over the gray-red sand 


be still as bright 


across a silent black space of stars to land 
upon a dead, dreaming world. 

Jeff Spender waited for the noise. He 
looked at the other men and waited for them 
to jump around and shout. It would happen 
as soon as the numbness of being the first 
men to Mars wore off. 

Gibbs walked over to the freshly ignited 


fire and said, "Why don't we use the ship 
chemical fire instead of that wood ?" 

"Never mind," said Spender, not looking 

U P- 

It wouldn't be right, the first night on 
Mars, to make a loud noise, to introduce a 
strange silly bright thing like a stove. It 
would be a kind of imported blasphemy. 


Faces the Fate of an Idealist Gone Berserk! 
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There'd be time for that later ; time to throw 
condensed milk cans in the proud Martian 
canals, time for copies of the New York 
Times to blow and caper and rustle across 
the lone gray Martian sea-bottoms, time for 
banana peels and picnic papers in the fluted 
delicate ruins of old Martian valley towns. 
Plenty of time for that. And he gave a small 
inward shiver at the thought. 

He fed the fire by hand and it was like an 
offering to a dead giant. They were on an im- 
mense tomb. They had landed on a tomb 
planet. Here, a civilization had died. It was 
only simple courtesy that the first night he 
spent quietly, in reverence to a world that 
had once moved with life and was now buried 
and lifeless. 

"This is not my idea of a landing celebra- 
tion," said Gfbbs. He looked at Captain 
Wilder. "Sir, T thought we might m-eak out 
rashers of gin and meat and hoop it up a bit." 

Captain Wilder looked off toward a dead 
city, a mile away. "We're all of us tired," 
he said, remotely, as i( his whole attention 
was upon trie city and the men were for- 
gotten. » "Tomorrow night, perhaps. To- 
night we should be glad we got across all 
that space without getting a meteor in our 
bulkhead or having one man of us die." 

The men shifted around. There were 
twenty of them and they stood around, some 
of them holding on to each other's shoulders 
quietly. Spender watched them. They were 
not satisfied. They had risked their lives to 
do a big thing, and now they wanted 
to be shouting drunk and firing off guns to 
show how wonderful they were to have 
kicked a bole in space and ridden a rocket 
all the way to Mars. 

BUT nobody was yelling. Especially 
Captain Wilder and Spender himself. 
The captain gave a quiet order. One of the 
men ran into the ship and brought forth tins 
of food which were opened and dished out 
without much noise. The men were begin- 
ning to talk now. The captain sat down and 
recounted the trip to them. They already 
knew it all. but it was good to hear about it. 
as something over and done and safely 
finished. They would not talk about the 
return trip. Someone brought that up, but 
they told him to- keep quiet. The spoons 
moved in the double moonlight ; the food 
tasted good and the wine was even better. 

Spender di.i not take his eyes off them. He 
left his food i n the plate under his hands. 
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He felt the land getting coldtr. The starj 
drew closer, very clear 

When anybody talked too loudly, the 
captain would reply in a low voice that made 
them talk quietly from imitation. 

The air smelled clean and new. Spender sat 
for a long time just enjoying the way it was 
made. It had a lot of things in it he couldn't 
identify; flowers, chemistries, dusts, winds. 

"Then, there wan the time in New York 
when I got bold of that blonde, what was her 
name- Ginnie!" cried Biggs. "That was It I" 

Spender sat there, tightening in. His hand 
began to tremble. His eyes moved behind 
the thin, sparse lids. His mouth was shut. 

"And Ginnie said to me . . ." cried Biggs. 

The men listened and roared. 

"So I smacked her one," shouted Biggs, 
with b bottle jn his hand. 

Spender put down his food tray. He 
listened to the wind over his ears, cool and 
whispering. I Ic looked at the cool ice of the 
Martian buildings over there on the empty 
sea lands, 

"Let me tell you. what a woman, what a 
woman!" Biggs emptied his bottle into his 
open month. "Of all the women I ever 
knew I" 

The smell of Biggs' sweating body was on 
the air. Spender let the fire die. "Hey. kick 
her up there. Spender." said Biggs, looking 
at him for a moment, then hack to his bottle, 
"Well, one night, me and Ginnie. . . ." 

"This," murmured Spender to his empty 
hands in front of him, is the first night on 
Mars." 

What?" said Riggs. pausing. 

"Nothing." said Spender. 

"As I was saying — " Biggs turned to the 
other men. They laughed. 

A man named Schoenke got out his ac- 
cordion. He began to do a kicking dance. 
The dust sprang up under him. 

"Ahoo — I'm alive!" he shouted. 

"Yay!" roared the men. Their eyes 
brightened. They threw down their empty 
plates. Two or three of them lined up and 
kicked like chorus maidens, joking coarsely. 
The others, capping hands, cried for some- 
thing to happen, Cheroke nulled off his shirt 
and his undershirt and showed his naked 
chest, sweating, as he whirled around. The 
moonlight shone on hi< crew -out hair and his 
young clean shaven cheeks glinted with light. 

In the sea bottom, the wind stirred along 
faint pieces of vapor, and from the mountains, 
great stone visages looked won the moon- 
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light and the rocket and the small Are. 
Spender closed hl» hand» into flsU. 
The nolM got a little louder and a little 
louder. More of the men got up and the 
rdion was squeered dry of Its music, 
ebody sucked on a mouth-organ. 
"A perverted pastime!" observed Biggs 
with a slap on his back. Somebody blew on a 
tissue-papered comb. Twenty more bottles 
were brought out, opened, drunk. 

Biggs staggered about, wagging his arms 
to direct the dancing men. 

"Come on, sir!' cried Cheroke to the 
captain, jumping around, one foot in the air, 
wailing a song. The captain shook his head. 
"Come on, sir!" called several others. 
The captain had to join the dance. He 
didn't do a very good one. His face was 
solemn. Spender watched, thinking, you 
poor man, oh. you poor man. what a night 
this is! A good man among fools. They 
don't know what they're doing. They should 
have been prepared for this. They should 
have had an orientation program before they 
came to Mars to tell them how to look and 
how to walk around and be good for a few 
da vs. 

*'That does it.'' The captain begged off 
and sat down, saying he was exhausted. 
Spender looked at the captain's chest. It 
wasn't moving up and down very fast. His 
face wasn't sweaty either. 

ACCORDTON, harmonica, wine, shout, 
dance, wail, roundabout, clash of pan, 
break of bottle, laughter, giggle, stamp- 
ing — all of it. They had quite a time. 

Biggs weaved to the rim of the canal. He 
carried six bottles in his arms and he dropped 
one of them, empty, down into the blue canal 
waters. Tt made an emptv hollow drowning 
sound as it sank. 

"I christen thee. I christen thee. I christen 
thee — " said Biggs, thlcklv, unable to sav it. 
"I christen thee Biggs Canal. Biggs, Blegs 
Canal!" And he dropped two more bottles. 

Spender was on his feet and over the fire 
and alongside of Biggs before anybody could 
move. He hit Biirgs once in the teeth, and 
once in the ear and then pushed him so Biggs 
toppled and fell down into the canal water. 
Spender did it all without so much as a word. 
After the splash he just stood there, waiting 
for Biggs to climb back up onto the rim 
stones. By that time, the men were holding 
Spender. 

"Hey. hev — what's wrong?" thev asked. 
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"What's eating you, Spender? Hey f " Spend- 
er stared brightly into the canal waters where 
Biggs floundered like a large fat beetle. 

The wind came in off the dead sea. 

Biggs climbed up and stood dripping. 
"Who kicked me off?" he said. He saw the 
men holding Spender. "Well," he said, and 
started forward. 

"That's enough," said Captain Wilder. 
The men broke and left Spender standing 
there. Biggs did not continue his movement. 
He stopped and looked at the captain. 

"Sir/ he said. 

"All right, Biggs, go climb into tome dry 
clothes." ordered the captain. Biggs went 
into the ship. 

"Here now!" Captain Wilder gestured at 
Spender. The captain waved his hand at the 
men. "Carry on with your part)- 1 You come 
with me. Spender." 

The men took up the party. Captain 
Wilder walked off with Spender after him, 
and stopped quite some distance from the 
other men. 

"I suppose you can just explain what hap- 
pened now," Wilder said. 

Spender looked at the canal. "I don't 
know. I was ashamed." 

"Of what?" 

"Of Biggs and us and the noise. Pah," 
what a spectacle!" 

"They've got to have their fun. it's been a 
long trip." 

' Where's their respect, sir? Where's their 
sense of the right thing?" 

"You're tired, too, and you have a different 
wav of looking at things. Spender. That'll be 
a fiftv-dnllar fine for you." 

"Yes, sir. Tt was just the idea of Them 
watching us make vile fools of ourselves." 

"Them. Spender?" 

"The Martians, dead or not." 

"Most certainly dead," said the captain. 
"B"t do you think Thev know we're here?" 

"Doesn't an old thing always know when 
a new thing comes?" said Spender. 

"T suppose so. You sound as if vou believe 
in ghosts and spirits." 

"I believe in the things that were done, 
sir, and there are evidences of many things 
done on Mars. There are streets and there 
are houses and there are books, I imagine, 
and big canals and clocks and places for 
stabling, if not horses, well then some 
domestic animal, perhaps with twelve legs, 
who knows. Everywhere I look I see thing3 
that were used. They were touched and 
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handled for centuries. 

"Ask me if I believe in the spirit of the 
things as they were used, and I II say yes. 
They're all here. All the things which had 
uses. All the mountains which had names. 
And we'll never be able to use them without 
feeling uncomfortable. And somehow the 
mountains will never sound right to us, we'll 
give them new names but the old names are 
there, somewhere, in time, and the mountains 
were shaped and seen under those names. 
The names we'll give to the canals and 
mountains and cities will fall like so much 
water on the hack of a mallard. N T o matter 
how we touch Mars, we'll never touch it 
And then we'll get mad at it. and you know 
what we'll do. We'll rip it all up. rip the 
skin off and change it to fit ourselves." 

"We won't ruin Mars," said the captain. 
"It's too big and too good." 

"You think not? We earth men have a 
talent for ruining big. beautiful things. The 
only reason we didn t set up hot dog stands 
in the midst of the Temple of Karntik in 
Egypt is because it was out of the way. and 
served rib large commercial purpose. And 
Egypt is a small part of Earth. But here, 
this whole thing is ancient and different, and 
we have to set down somewhere and start 
fouling it tip. r haven't any faith in humans. 
We'll call the canal the Rockefeller Canal and 
we'll call the mountain King George Moun- 
tain and we'll call the sea the Dupont Sea 
and we'll call the cities Roosevelt and Lin- 
coln and Coolidge City and it won't ever be 
right, when there are the proper names to 
these places." 

"That'll be your job, as archaeologist, to 
find out the names and we'll use them. ' 

"A few men like myself, against all the 
commercial interests?" Spender looked at 
the iron mountains. "They know we're here 
tonight, and I imagine they hate us because 
we've come to pry and ruin things." 

The captain shook his head. "There's no 
hatred here." He listened to the wind. "From 
the look of their cities, they were a graceful, 
aesthetic, beautiful and philosophical people. 
They accepted what came to them. They 
acceded to racial death, that much we know, 
and without a last-moment war of frustration 
to tumble down their cities. Everyone we've 
seen so far has been flawlessly intact. They 
probably don't mind us being here, anv more 
than they'd mind children playing on the 
lawn, knowing and understanding children 
for what they are. And, anyway, perhaps all 
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this will change us for the better. 

"Did you notice the peculiar quiet of the 
men, Spender, until Biggs forced them to get 
happy? They looked pretty humble and 
frightened. Looking at all this we know 
we're not *o hot, we're young kids In rom- 
pers, shouting with our play-rockets and our 
atoms, loud and alive. But. one day, Earth 
will be this way, too. This will sober us up. 
It's an object lesson in civilitation*. We 11 
learn from-Mars. \ T nw, suck in your chin and 
let's go back and play happy. That flfty- 
dollar fine still goes." 





CHAPTER II 


Red Reckoning 


THE party was not going too well. The 
wind kept coming in on the dead sea. 
It moved around the men and it moved 
around the captain and Jeff Spender as they 
returned to the group. The wind pulled at 
the dust and the shining rocket and pulled at 
the accordion and the dust got into the 
vamped harmonica. The dust got in their 
eyes and the wind made a high singing sound 
in the air. As suddenly as it had come the 
wind died. 

But the party had died, too. 
The men stood upright against the dark 
cold sky. They had their pale hands to their 
eyes, some of them coughed. 

Spender and the captain sat down. 
"Come on. gents, come on I" Biggs 
bounded from the ship, in a fresh uniform, 
not looking at Spender even once. "Come 
on. you guys!" His voice was like someone 
in an empty auditorium. It was alone. It 
sounded like had oratory. 

Nobody did anything but stand there. 
"Come on. Whitie. your harmonica!" 
The wind passed on away along the length 
of the canal, stirring the cool deep clear 
waters like so much distilled wine lying in 
the stone channel. 

"Oh." said Whitic, and blew a harmonica 
chord. It sounded funny and alone and 
wrong. Whine knocked the moisture from it 
and put it in his pocket. 
The party was over. 

"Come on," insisted Biggs. "What kind 
of a party is this?" 

Somebody hugged the accordion. It gave 
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a sound like a dying animal. That was all. 

Biggs put his hands down. "We're tired," 
•aid Whitie. 

"Well, me and my bottle will go off and 
have our own party, by gosh!" Biggs held 
a bottle to his chest. Me walked to the ship 
and squatted against it, taking a drink from 
the flask. 

Jeff Spender watched him. Spender did not 
move for a long time. Then his fingers 
crawled up along his trembling leg to his 
bolstered pistol very quietly and stroked and 
tapped the leather sheath for a moment. 

All of those who want to can come into 
the city with me. Come along." said the 
captain. "We'll need a guard posted here at 
the rocket, of course, and we'll go armed, in 
case anything untoward happens." 

The men counted off. Fourteen of them 
wanted to go along, including Biggs, who 
laughed when he included himself and waved 
his bottle. Six others stayed behind. 

The pnrty moved out into the night, 
through the moonlight, saying not a word. 
Captain Wilder and Jeff Spender in the lead. 
Biggs bringing up the rear, stumbling and 
swearing. 

"Here we go!" Biggs shouted. 

They stood on the outer rim of the dream- 
ing dead city in the light of the racing twin 
moons. Their shadows, under them, were 
double shadows. They did not breathe, or it 
seemed they did not. perhaps, for a long 
time. They were waiting for something to 
stir in the dead citv. some gray form to rise, 
some ancient, ancestral shape to come gallop- 
ing across the vacant sea bottom on an 
ancient, armored steed of impossible lineage, 
of unbelievable derivation. 

Spender filled the streets with his eyes and 
his mind. People moved like blue vapor lights 
on the cobbled avenues, and there were faint 
murmur? of sound, and odd animals scurry- 
ing across the gray-red sands. Each window 
was given a person who leaned from it and 
waved slowly, as if under a timeless water, at 
some moving form in the fathoms of space 
below the moonsilvered towers. Music was 
played on some inner ear, and Spender im- 
agined the shape of such instruments to 
evoke such music. The land was haunted. 

"Hey I" shouted Biggs, standing tall, his 
hands around his open mouth. He pointed 
his face at the city. "Hey. you people in 
there, you !" 

"Biggs!" said the captain. 

Biggs quieted. 


THEY walked forward on a tiled avenue. 
They were all whispering now, for it was 
like entering a vast open library or a mau- 
soleum in which the wind lived and over 
which the stars shone. The captain talked. 
He wondered where the people had gone, 
and what they had been, and who their kings 
were and how they died ? And he wondered, 
quietly aloud, how they had built this city to 
last the ages through, and had they ever come 
to Earth ? Were they ancestors of Earth 
men, ten thousand years removed ? And had 
they loved and hated similar loves and similar 
hates, and done similar silly things when silly 
things were done? 

Nobody moved. The moons held and froze 
them, the wind beat slowly around them, the 
sand shifted in little tremors over their feet. 
"Lord Byron," said Jeff Spender. 
"Lord who?" The captain turned and re- 
garded the man. 

"Lord Byron, a Nineteenth Century poet. 
He wrote a poem a long time ago that fits 
this city and how the Martians may feel, if 
there's anything left of them to feel. Tt might 
have been written by the last Martian poet." 

The men stood motionless, their shadows 
under them. 

The captain said. "How does it go. Spend- 
er?" 

"What, sir?" 

"The poem, how does it go?" 
Spender shifted, put out his hands to re- 
member, squinted silently a moment; then, 
remembering, his slow quiet voice repeated 
the words and the men listened to evervthing 
he said : 

So we'll no more a-roving 

So late into the night. 
Though the heart he si ill as loving. 
And the moon be still as bright. 

The city was gray and high and motion- 
less. The men's faces were turned in the 
light. 

For the sword outwears its sheath. 

And the soul wears out the breast 
And the heart must pause to breathe. 

And Iov» itself must rest- 
Though the night was made for loving. 

And the day returns too soon. 
Yet well bo no more a-roving 

By the light of the moon. 

Without a word, the Earth men stood in 
the center of the city. It was a clear night. 
There was not a sound, except the wind. At 
their feet lay a tile court, worked into the 
shape of ancient animals and peoples, They 
stood looking down upon it. 
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Biggs made a noise in his throat. His 
eyes were dull. He groped out thick sense- 
less fingers, shuffled forward upon the tiles, 
there to hesitate. His hands went up to his 
neck, he choked several times, shut his eyes, 
bent, and a thick rush of fluid filled his 
mouth, came out, fell to and lay upon the 
tiles, covering the patterns. Biggs repeated 
this twice and a sharp stench filled the quiet 
air. 

Nobody moved to help Biggs. He went on 
being sick. 

Spender stared for a moment, then turned 
and walked off into the avenues of the city, 
lost to their sight, alone in the moonlight 
Never once did he pause to look back at the 
gathered men there. 

They turned in at four in the morning. 
They lay down upon blankets with pillows 
under their heads and shut their eyes and 
breathed the quiet air. Captain Wilder sat 
feeding the fire little sticks. His hands hung 
down between his muscular legs. He watched 
the fire steadily. 

MeClure opened hia eyes for a moment. 
"Are you sleeping, sir?" 

"Never you mind." The captain smiled 
faintly, "fin waiting for Spender." . 

"Isn't he back, sir?" 

Captain Wilder shook his head. 

McCIure thought it over a moment. "You 
know, sir, I don't think he'll ever come back. 
T don't know how I know it, but that's the 
way I feel about him, sir, he'll never come 
back." 

McCIure rolled over into sleep. The fire 
crackled and died out. 

Spender did not return in the following 
week. The captain sent out a party for him, 
but they came back saying they didn't know 
where he could have gone. He would be 
back when he got good and ready. He was a 
sorehead, they said. To the devil with him. 

The captain said nothing, but wrote it 
down in the log. . . . 

rWAS a morning that might have been 
a Monday or a Tuesday or any day on 
Mars. Biggs was sitting at the edge of the 
canal, now and again lifting his bare feet up 
and peering at them while he spread the toes 
with his fingers. Then he hung the feet back 
down into the cool water and sat there. 

A man came walking along the rim of the 
canal. The man threw a shadow down upon 
Biggs and Biggs looked up. 
"Well, I'll be blistered!" said Biggs. 


"I'm the last Martian," said the man, tak- 
ing out a gun. 

'What did you say?" asked Biggs. 

"I'm going to kill you." 

"Cut it. What kind of a joke is that, 
Spender?" 

"Stand up and take it in the stomach." 

"For Pete's sake, put that gun away." 

Spender pulled the trigger only once. 
Biggs sat on the edge of the canal for a mo- 
ment before he leaned forward and fell into 
the water. The body drifted with slow uncon- 
cern under the slow tides of the canal. It 
went away and down, making a hollow bub- 
bling sound that ceased after a moment. 

Spender shoved his gun into its holster 
and walked away quietly. The sun was shin- 
ing down upon Mars. He felt it burn his 
hands and slide over the sides of his tight 
face. He did not run, he walked as if nothing 
was new except the daylight. It was good to 
take it easy. He walked down to the rocket 
and some of the men were having a freshly 
cooked breakfast under a shelter built by 
Cookie. 

"Here comes the Lonely One," somebody 
said. 

"Hello, Spender! Long time no see." 

The four men at the table regarded the 
silent man who stood looking back at them. 

"You and them shoddy ruins," said 
Cookie, stirring a black substance in a crock. 
"You're like a dog in a boneyard." 

"Maybe." Spender sat down and said, 
"I've been finding out things. What would 
you say if I said I'd found a Martian prowl- 
ingaround?" 

The four men laid down their forks. 

"Did you? Where?" 

"I'm not laying I did, T just said 'sup- 
posing.' " 

The four men relaxed. Cookie went on 
stirring the stuff in the crock. "Well, sup- 
posing," said Chcrokc, at the table, waiting. 

"How would you feel if you were a Mar- 
tian and people came to your land and started 
tearing it up?" asked Spender. 

"I know exactly how I'd feel," said 
Cheroke. "I've got some Cherokee blood in 
me. My grandfather told me a lot of things 
about the Oklahoma Territory. If there's a 
Martian around, I'm all for him." 

"What about you other men?" asked 
Spender, carefully. 

Nobody said anything, hut the silence they 
maintained was talk enough. Catch as eaten 
can, finder's keepers, if the other fellow turns 
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his cheek slap it hard. Et cetera. 

"Well," said Spender. "I've found a 
Martian." 

"Where?" The men squinted at him. 

"Up in the ruins. I didn't think I'd find 
him. I didn't intend to find him. I don't 
know what lie was doing there. T've been 
living in a little valley town for about a week, 
learning how to read the ancient books and 
looking at tlieir old art forms. And one day 
I saw this Martian. He stood there for a 
moment and then he was gone. He didn't 
come back for another day. And I sat around, 
learning how to read the old writing and the 
Martian came back, each lime a little nearer, 
until, on the day I learned how to read the 
old writing — it's amazingly simple language 
to learn, and there are tile picturegraphs to 
help you, and old song-spools you can listen 
to— 

"On that day when I learned the language, 
the Martian appeared before me. He said to 
me, 'Give me your boots,' and I gave him my 
boots and he said, 'Give me your shirt and 
all the rest of your apparel,' and I gave him 
all of that, and then he looked at me and he 
said, 'Give mc your gun,' and I gave him my 
gun. Then he said, 'Now come along, and 
watch what happens'. And the Martian 
walked down into camp and he's here now." 

The men looked around and then looked at 
each other. 

"I don't see any Martian," said Cheroke. 

"I'm sorry." 

Spender took out his gun. The first bullet 
got the man on the left, the second and third 
bullets got the men on the right and the 
center of the table. Cookie turned In horror 
from the fire to receive the fourth bullet. He 
fell back into the fire and lay there while his 
clothes caught the flames. It was like stamp- 
ing your foot lightly, for all the sound it 
made. 

The rocket lay in the sun. Three men sat 
at breakfast, their hands on the table, not 
moving, their food getting cold in front of 
them. Cheroke. untouched, sat alone, staring 
in numb disbelief at Spender. 

"You can come with me," said Spender to 
Cheroke. 

Cheroke said nothing. His lips moved but 
nothing came out. His eyes widened into a 
kind of dull blindness. 

"You can be with me on this." Spender 
waited. 

Finally Cheroke was able to speak. "You 
killed them," he said, daring to lock at the 
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men around him. 

"They deserved it." ^ 

"You killed them. Why? You're crary." 

"Maybe I am. But you can come with me." 

"Come with you, for what?" cried 
Cheroke, the color out of his face, his eyes 
watering. "Go on, get out." 

"You won't come with me?" 

"No, no, you idiot!" 

Spender's face hardened. "And of all of 
them, 1 thought you would understand." 

"Go on, get out." Cheroke reached for his 
gun. 

Spender pressed the trigger of his own gun 
once more. 

Cheroke stopped moving. 

Now Spender swayed. He put his hand 
to his sweating face. He glanced at the rocket 
and suddenly began to shake all over. He al- 
most fell down, the physical reaction was so 
overwhelming. His face held an expression 
of one awakening from hypnosis, from a 
dream. He sat down for a moment and told 
the shaking to go away. 

"Stop it, stop it," he commanded of hk 
body. Every fibre of him was quivering and 
shaking. "Stop it I" He crushed his body 
with his mind until all the shaking was 
squeezed out of it. His hands lay calmly now 
upon his silent knees. 

He arose and strapped a portable storage 
locker on his back with quiet efficiency. His 
hand began to tremble again, just for a 
breath of an instant but he said "No I" very 
firmly and the trembling passed. Then, walk- 
ing stiffly, he moved out between the hot red 
hills of the land, alone. 


CHAPTER III 
Reign Of Death 


AS THE DAY advanced, it grew nice 
and warm. The sun burned further 
along the sky. An hour later, the captain 
climbed down out of the ship to get some 
ham and eggs. He was just saying hello to 
the four men sitting there when he stopped 
and noticed a faint smell of powder fumes on 
the air. He saw the cook lying on the ground, 
with the camp fire under him. The four men 
at the table sat before food that was cold. 

From the ship, a moment later, "Whitie" 
and two other men climbed down. The 
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captain stood in their way, fascinated by the 
silent men before him and the way they sat so 
quietly at tlicir breakfast. They moved past 
him and stopped. 

The captain's face was pale. "Get the men, 
all of them." 

"Yes, sir." Whitie hurried off down the 
canal rim. 

The captain walked up and touched 
Cheroke. Cheroke twisted quietly and fell 
from his chair. Sunlight burned in his bristled 
short hair and on his high cheekbones. 

The men were called in. They looked at 
each other's faces and counted each other, 
one, two, three, four, and said each other's 
names. 

"Who's missing?" 

"Just a moment." 

"It's still Spender, sir." 

"Spender l' f 

The captain saw the hills rising in the day- 
light. The sun showed his teeth in a grimace 
as he stared at the hills. "Blast him," he said, 
in tired tones. "Why didn't he come and 
talk to m»? " 

"He should've come and talked to me," 
cried Whitie, his eyes blazing. "I'd shot his 
bloody brains out. that's what I'd have done, 
and I'll do it now, by jinks! Ill spill them 
all over the place!" 

Captain Wilder nodded at two of the mea 
"Get shovels. There'll be a service, and then 
we'll go up in the hills and find Spender." 

"We'll beat his brains out," said Whitie. 

It was hot digging the graves. A warm 
wind came from over the vacant sea and 
blew the dust up into their faces as the 
captain turned the Bible pages and said the 
few necessary words. They were all sweat- 
ing around the opened earth. When the 
captain closed the book, somebody began 
shoveling slow streams of sand down upon 
the wrapped figures. 

They walked back to the rocket, clicked the 
mechanisms of their rifles, put thick packets 
of grenades on their backs and checked the 
free play of pistols in their holsters. They 
were each assigned to a certain part of the 
hills. The captain directed them without 
raising his voice or moving his hands from 
his belt at the waist. It was like a little 
sermon on fishing. 

"Let's go," he said. . . . 

Spender saw the thin dust rising in several 
places in the valley and he knew the pursuit 
was organized and ready. He put down the 
thin aluminum book that he had been reading 
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as he perched easily on a flat boulder. Th« 
pages were tissue-thin pure aluminum, 

stamped in black and gold. It was a book of 
philosophy at least 10,000 years old he had 
found in one of the buildings of a Martian 
valley town. He was reluctant to lay it aside. 

For a long time he had thought, What's 
the use? I'll sit here reading until they come 
along and shoot me. 

The first reaction to his killing the five 
men at breakfast had caused a period of 
stunned blaukness, then sickness, and now, a 
strange peace. But the peace was passing too, 
for he saw the dust going up from the trails 
of the hunting men and experienced the re- 
turn of resentment. 

He took a drink of cool water from the 
hip canteen. Then he stood up, stretched, 
yawned, and listened to the peaceful wonder 
of the valley around him. How very fine if 
he and a few others that he knew on Earth 
could be here, live out their lives here, with- 
out a sound or a worry. 

He carried the book with him in one hand, 
the pistol ready in the other hand. There was 
a little swift running stream filled with white 
pebbles and rocks where he undressed and 
waded in for a brief washing. He took all tha 
time he wanted before dressing and picking 
up the gun again. 

The firing began about three in the after- 
noon. By then, Spender was high in the hills. 
They passed through three small Martian 
towns. Really, it looked to all of them, as if 
the Martians were«a tribal or family lot, one 
or another of the families from one town 
would find a green spot in the hills and a 
villa would be built with a pool and a library 
and some sort of stage and a good many 
balustrades and tiled terraces. 

Spender spent half an hour in one, bathing 
once more in a pool filled by the seasonal 
rains, waiting for the men to catch up with 
him. The shots rang out just as he was leav- 
ing the little family town, and some tile chip- 
ped up about twenty feet behind him. He 
broke into a trot, got behind a series of little 
hills, turned, and, with the first shot, dropped 
one of the men dead in hi$ tracks. 

THEY would form a net. a circle. Spend- 
er knew that. They would go around 
and close in and they would get him. It was 
a strange thing that the grenades were not 
used. Captain Wilder could easily order the 
grenades tossed. 

But I'm much too nice to be blown to bits, 
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thought Spender, that's what the captain 
thinks. He wants me with only one hole in 
me. Now isn't that strange? The captain 
wants my death to be clean. Nothing messy. 
Because why? Because he understands me 
and, because he understands, therefore is 
willing to risk his good men to give me a 
clean shot in the head ? 

Seven, eight, nine shots broke out in a 
rattle. The rocks around him flew up at the 
explosions. Spender fired steadily, some- 
times while looking at the aluminum book 
he carried in his hand. 

The captain ran in the hot sunlight, with a 
rifle in his hand. Spender followed him in 
the sights of his pistol, but did not fire. In- 
stead he shifted over and blew the top off a 
rock where Whitie lay, and heard an angry 
shout. Suddenly the captain stood up and 
he had a white handkerchief in his hands. He 
said something to the men and came walking 
up the mountain after putting aside his 
rifle. Spender lay there, then arose to his feet, 
his pistol ready. 

The captain came up and sat down on a 
warm boulder, not looking at Spender for a 
moment. 

Then he reached into his pocket, Spender 
waved his pistol a little. 

The captain said, "Cigarette?" 
"Thanks." Spender took one. 
"Light?" 
"Got my own." 

They took one or two puffs and let it out. 
"Warm," said the captain. 
"It is." 

"Are you comfortable up here?" 
"Enough." 

"How long do you think you can hold 
out?" 

"About twelve men's worth." 

"Why didn't you kill all of us this morning 
when you had the chance. You could have, 
you know." 

"I know. 1 got sick. When you want to do 
a thing badly enough you lie to yourself. 
You say the other is all wrong. Well, soon 
after I started killing people, I realized they 
were just fools and 1 shouldn't be killing 
them. But it was too late. I couldn't go on 
with it then, so I came up here so I could lie 
to myself some more and get angry, to build 
it all' up." 

*-Ts it built up?" 

"Not very high. Enough." 

The captain puffed on a cigarette. "Why 
did you do it?" 
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Spender quietly laid his pistol at his feet. 
"Because I've seen that what these Martians 
had was just as good as anything we'll ever 
hope to have. They stopped where we should 
have stopped a hundred years ago. I've 
walked in their cities and I know these 
people and I'd be glad to call them my 
ancestors." 

"They have a beautiful city there," The 
captain nodded at one of several places. 

"It's not that alone. Yes, they have a good 
city here. They knew how to blend art into 
their living. It's always been a thing apart 
' for Americans. Art was something you kept 
in the crazy son's room upstairs. Art was 
something you took in Sunday doses, mixed 
with some religion, maybe. Well, these 
Martians have art and religion and every- 
thing." 

"You think they knew what it was all 
about, do you?" 
"For my money." 

"And for that reason, you started shooting 
people." 

"When I was a kid mv folks took me on a 
visit to Mexico City. I'll always remember 
the way my father acted — loud and big. And 
my mother didn't like the people because 
they were dark and didn't wash right. And 
my sister wouldn't talk to some of them. I 
was the only one really liked it. And 1 can 
see my mother and my father coming to 
Mars and doing the same. 

"Anything that's strange is no good to the 
average American. If it doesn't have Chicago 
plumbing, it's nonsense. The thought of that I 
Oh God, the thought of that! And then — 
the war. You heard the Congressional 
speeches before we left. If things work out 
they hope to establish three atomic research 
and atom bomb depots on Mars. And that 
means Mars is doomed, all of this wonderful 
stuff gone. How would you feel if a Martian 
came and vomited stale liquor all over the 
White House floor'" 

QUIETLY the captain sat blinking in the 
smoke. 

"And then the other power interests com- 
ing in." said Spender. "The mineral men 
and the travel men. Do you remember what 
happened to Mexico when Cortez and his 
very fine good friends arrived "from Spain? 
A whole civilization destroyed by greedy, 
righteous bigots. History will never forgive 
Cortes." 

"You haven't been acting ethically your- 
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self, today," observed the captain. 

"What could I do ? Argue with you ? It's 
simply me against the whole crooked grind- 
ing greedy setup on earth. They'll be 
flopping their filthy atom bombs up here, 
fighting for bases to have wars. Isn't it 
enough they're ruining one planet, without 
ruining another; do they have to foul some- 
one else's manger? The simple-minded 
wind-bags. When I got up here, 1 felt I was 
not only free of their so called culture, I felt 
I was free of their ethics and their customs. 
I'm out of their frame of reference, I thought. 
All I have to do is kill you all off. and live 
my own life." 

"But it didn't work out," said Captain 
Wilder. 

_ "No, after the fifth killing at breakfast, I 
discovered I wasn't all new, all Martian, after 
all. I couldn't throw away everything I had 
learned on earth so easily. But now I'm all 
right. I'll kill all of you off. That'll delay the 
next trip in a rocket for a good five years. 
There's no other rocket in existence today, 
save this one. The people on Earth will wait 
a year, two years, and then when they hear 
nothing from us. they'll be very afraid to 
build a new rocket. They'll take twice as 
long, and make a hundred extra experimental 
models to insure themselves against another 
failure." 

"You're con-ecf." 

"A good report from you, on the other 
hand, when you returned, would hasten the 
whole invasion of Mars. If I'm lucky. I'll 
live to be sixty years old. Every expedition 
that lands on Mars will be met by me. There 
won't be more than one ship at a time coming 
up, one every year or so, and never more 
than twenty men. After I've made friends 
with them and explained that our rocket blew 
up one day — I intend to blow it up after I fin- 
ish my job, today — I'll kill them off, every 
one of them. Mars will be untouched for the 
next half century. After awhile, perhaps the 
people of Earth will give up trying. Re- 
member how they grew leery of the idea of 
building Zeppelins that were always going 
down in flames?" 

"You've got it all planned," said the 
captain. 

"I have." 

"And yet you're outnumbered and in about 
an hour we'll have you surrounded and vou'H 
be dead." 

"I've found some underground passages 
and a place to live that you'll never find. I'll 
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withdraw there and live for a few weeks. 

Until you're off guard. Then I'll come out 
and pick you off, one by one." 

"Will you have something to drink?" Th«* 
captain threw down his cigarette. 

"I don't mind." 

The captain poured two drinks from a hip 
flask. 

"If you don't mind, sir, I'll take your cup, 
you take mine, that way we won't have any- 
one falling down poisoned." 

The captain looked him in the face. "You 
don't think I'd pull a thing like that." 

Spender said, "No. No, I guess you 
wouldn't Here." 

They drank the whisky slowly. 

"Tell me about your civilization here." 
suggested the captain, casually examining his 
man. 

"They knew how to live with nature and 
get a long with nature. They didn't try too 
hard to be all men and no animal. That's the 
mistake we made when Darwin showed up. 
We embraced him, and Huxley and Freud, 
all smiles. And then we discovered that Dar- 
win and our religions didn't mix. Or at least 
we didn't think they did. We were fools. We 
tried to budge Darwin and Huxley and 
Freud, and they wouldn't move very well. 
So, like fools, we tried knocking down re- 
ligion. 

"We succeeded pretty well in many in- 
stance*. We lost our faith and went around 
wondering what life was for. If art was no 
more than a frustrated outflinging of desire, 
if religion was no more than self-delusion, 
what good was life? Faith had always given 
us answers to all things. But it all went down 
the drain with Freud and Darwin. We were 
and still are a lost people." 

^n^TILDER was staring steadily at 
V Spender whose eyes had taken on a 
dreamy expression. 

"And these Martians are a found people ?" 
asked the captain. 

"Yes. They knew how to combine science 
and religion so the two worked side by side, 
neither denying the other, one enriching the 
other." 

"That sounds ideal." 

"It was. And do you know how the Mar- 
tians did this ? I'd like to show you." 

"The men are waiting down on the hill 
for me." 

"We'll be gone half an hour. Tell them 
that, sir." 
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The captain hesitated, then rose and called 
an order down the hill. 

Spender took him down into a little moun- 
tain village built all of cool perfect marble. 
There were great friezes of beautiful animals, 
white limbed cat things, and yellow limbed 
sun symbols, and statues of bull-like creatures 
and statues of men and women and huge, 
fine-featured dogs. 

"There's your answer, Captain." 

"I don't see." 

"The Martians discovered the secret of life 
in the "animals. The animal does not question 
life. It lives. It's very reason for living is 
life ; it enjoys and relishes life. You see — the 
statuary, the animal symbols, again and 
again. 

"It looks pagan." 

"On the contrary, those are God symbols, 
symbols of life. Man had became too much 
man, and not enough animal on Mars, too, 
one day. And man realized that, in order to 
survive, he would have to forego asking that 
one question any longer. Why live? Life was 
its own answer. Life was the propagation of 
more life and the living of as good life as 
possible. The Martians realized that they 
asked the question 'Why live at all?' at the 
height of some period of war and despair, 
when there was no answer. But once the 
civilization calmed, quieted, and became 
economically sound, and wars ceased, the 
question became senseless in a new way: 
Life was now good, and needed no argu- 
ments." 

"Tt sounds as if the Martians were quite 
naive." 

"Only when it paid to be naive. They quit 
trying too hard to destroy everything, to 
humble everything. They blended religion 
and art and science, because, at base, science 
is no more than an investigation of a miracle 
we can never explain, and art is an interpre- 
tation of that miracle. Thev never let science 
crush the aesthetic and the beautiful. It is all 
simply a matter of degree. The Earth man 
thinks : 

" 'Tn that picture, color does not exist, 
really. A scientist can prove that color is 
only the way the cells are placed in a certain 
material to reflect light. Therefore color is 
not really an actual part of the thing I hap- 
pen to see.' 

"A Martian, far cleverer, would say: 'This 
is a fine picture. It came from the hand and 
mind of a man inspired. Tts idea and its color 
are from life. This thing is good.' " 
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CHAPTER IV 
Stone Sarcophagus 


CURIOUSLY the captain looked around 
at the little quiet cool town, sitting in 
the afternoon sun. 

"I'd like to live here," he said. 
"You may if you want." 
"You ask me that?" 

"Will any of those men under you ever 
really understand all this ? They're profes- 
sional cynics, and it's too late for them. Why 
do you want to go hark with them? So yon 
can keep up with the Joneses? To buy a gyro 
just like Smith has? To listen to music with 
your pocketbook instead of your glands? 
There s a little patio down here with a reel 
of Martian music in it at least fifty thousand 
years old. It still plays. Music you'll never 
hear in your life. You could hear it. There 
are books. I've gotten on well in reading 
them, already. You could sit and read." 

"It all sounds quite wonderful. Spender." 

"But you won't stav?" 

"No. Thanks, awfully." 

"And you certainly won't let me stay, 
without trouble. I'll have to kill you all." 

"You're optimistic." 

"I have something to fight for and live for, 
that makes me a better warrior. I've got a 
religion now. It's learning how to smell and 
breathe all over. And how to lie in the sun 
getting a tan, letting the sun get into you. 
And how to hear music and how to read a 
book. What does your civilization have to 
offer?" 

The captain shifted his feet. He shook his 
head. "I'm sorry all this is happening. I'm 
sorry about it all." 

"I am too. I guess I'd better take you 
back now so you can start the attack." 

"I guess so." 

"I won't kill you. captain. When it's all 
over, you'll still be alive." 
"What?" 

"Yes. I decided that when I began all 
this. You would he the one I would leave 
alive. I never intended touching you. I don't 
intend to now." 

"Well." said the captain. 

"I won't kill you, I'll save you out from 
the rest," said Jeff Spender. "When they're 
all dead, maybe you'll change your mind." 
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"No." the captain said, "I won't change. 
There's too much earth blood in me. I'll have 
to kill you." 

"Even when you have a chance to stay 
here?" 

"It's funny, but yes, even with that. I 
don't know why. I've never asked myself. 
Well, here we are." They had reached the 
place where they had met now. "Will you 
come on quietly with me, Spender? This is 
my last offer." 

"Thanks, no." Spender put out his hand. 
"And one last thing? If you win, do me a 
favor ? See what can be done to restrict tear- 
ing this planet apart, at least for fifty years, 
until the archaeologists have had a decent 
time of it, will you?" 

"Right," 

"And one more thing. If it'll help you any, 
just think of me as a very crazy fellow who 
went berserk one summer day and never was 
right again. It'll be a little easier on you, 
perhaps. Do that." 

"I'll think it over. So long, Spender. Good 
luck." , 

"You're an odd one," said Spender as the 
captain walked hack down the trail in the 
warm blowing wind. 

The captain returned like something lost 
to his dusty men. He kept squinting at the 
sun and breathing hard. 

"Is there a drink?" he wondered. He felt 
the bottle put cool into his hand. "Thanks." 
He drank. He wiped his mouth. 

"All right," he said. "Take it easy, we 
have all afternoon. I don't want any more 
lost. You'll have to kill him. He won't come 
down. Make it a clean shot if you can. Don't 
mess him. Get it over with." He took an- 
other cool drink. 

"I'll kick his bloodv brains out," said 
Whitie. 

"No, through the chest," said the captain. 
He could see Spender's strong, clearly de- 
termined face. 

"His bloody brains," said Whitie. 

The captain handed him the bottle jerk- 
ingly. "You heard what I said, through the 
chest." 

Whitie talked to himself. 

"Now," said the captain. 

THEY spread again, walking and then 
running, and then walking on the hot 
hillside places where there would be sudden 
cool grottoes that smelled of moss, and sud- 
den open blasting places that smelled of sun 
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on stone. 

I hate being clever, thought the captain, 
when you don't really feel clever and don't 
want to he clever. To sneak around and 
make plans and feel big about making them. 
I hate this feeling of thinking I'm doing right 
when I'm not really certain I am. Who are 
we, anyway? The majority? Is that the 
answer. The majority is always holy, isn't 
it? It is always right, is it not? Always, 
always; just never wrong for one little in- 
significant, tiny moment, is it? Never ever 
wrong in ten million years? He thought: 
What is this majority and who are in it? 
And what do they think and how did they 
get that way and will they ever change and 
how the devil did I get caught in this rotten 
majority? I don't feel comfortable. Ts it 
claustrophobia, fear of crowds, or common 
sense? Can one man be right, while all the 
world thinks they arc right. Let's not think 
about it. Let's crawl around and act exciting 
and glamorous and run around and pull the 
trigger. There, and there! 

The men ran and ducked and ran and 
squatted in shadow and showed their teeth 
and tightened their eyes and lifted their guns 
and tore holes in the summer air, holes of 
sound and heat. 

Spender remained where he was, firing 
only on occasion. 

''Bloody brains all over!" Whitie kept 
yelling as he ran up the hill. 

The captain aimed his pun at Whitie. He 
stopped and put it down and stared at it in 
horror. "What were you doing?" he asked 
of his limp hand and the gun. His eyes 
widened and shut and he gasped and could 
not breathe. 

He had almost shot Whitie in the back. 

"God help you!" breathed the captain. 
"What are you doinq? What's happening!" 

He opened his eyes to see Whitie still run- 
ning, then falling to lie safe under an outcrop. 

"What goes on?" The captain' stared 
up. From where he lay he could see it all. 
Spender was l>eing gathered in by a loose 
running net of men. At the top of the hill, 
behind two rocks. Spender lay. grinning with 
exhaustion, great islands of sweat under each 
arm. The captain saw the rocks. There was 
an interval of about four inches giving free 
access through to Spender's chest. 

"Hey, vou!" Whitie cried. "A bullet in 
your head. I will !" 

The captain waited. Go on. Spender, he 
thought. Get out, like you said you would. 
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You've only got a few more minutes to 
escape. Get out and come back later. Go on, 

get out. You said you would. Go down in 
the tunnela you said you found and lie there 
and live for months and years, reading your 
fine books and bathing in your temple pools. 
Go on. now, man. before it's too late. 

Spender did not move from his position 
on the hill. "What's wrong with him?" the 
captain asked himself. 

The captain picked up his eun. He watched 
the running, hiding men. He looked at the 
tdwers of the little clean Martian village, like 
sharply carved chess pieces lying in the after- 
nooa He saw the rocks and the interval be- 
tween where Spender's chest showed through 

Whitic was running up. screaming in fury. 

"No. Whitie." said the captain. "I can't 
let you do it. Nor the others. No. none of 
you. Only me." He raised the gun and 
sighted it. 

Will 1 be clean after I do this? he thought. 
Is it right that it's me who does it? Yes. 
it is. I know what I'm doing for what reason 
and it's right, because I think I'm the right 
person. I hope and pray I can live up to this. 
He nodded his head in a jerking move at 
Spender. 

"Go on," he called in a loud whisper which 
nobody heard. "I'll give you thirty seconds 
more to get awav. to escape. Thirty seconds, 
boy I" 

The watch ticked on his wrist. The cap- 
tain watched it tick. The men were running. 
Spender did not more. The watch ticked for 
a long time, very loudly in his ears. "Go on. 
Spender, go on, get away I" 

The thirty seconds were up. 

The gun was sighted. The captain drew a 
deep breath. "Spender," he said, exhaling. 

He pulled the trigger. 

All that happened was that a faint powder- 
ing of rock went up in the sunlight. The 
echoes of the report faded. 

THE captain stood up and called to his 
men "He's dead." 
The other men did not believe him. Their 
angles had prevented their seeing that par- 
ticular fissure in the rocks. They saw their 
captain run up the hill, alone, and thought 
him cither very brave or insane. 
The men came after him a minute later. 
They gathered around the body and some- 
body said, "In the chest?" 

The captain looked down. "In the chest," 
he said. He saw how the rocks had changed 
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color under Spender. "I wonder why he 
waited. 1 wonder why he didn't escape like 
he planned. I wonder why he stayed on and 
got himself killed?" 

"Who knows," someone said. 

Spender lay there, with his hands clasped, 
one around the gun, another around an 
aluminum book that shone in the sun. 

Was it because of me ? thought the captain. 
Was it because 1 refused to give in, myself? 
Did Spender hate the idea of killing mit 
Am I any different than these others here? 
Is that what did it? Did he figure he could 
trust me? What other answer is there? 

None. He scjuatted beside the silent body. 

I've got to live up to this, he thought. I 
can't let him down, now. If he figured there 
was something in me that was like himself, 
and couldn't kill me because of it. then what 
a job I have ahead of me ! That's it. all right. 
I'm Spender all over again, but I think before 
I shoot. I don't shoot at all; I don't kill. I 
do things with people. And he couldn't kill 
me because I was himself under a slightly 
different condition. 

The captain felt the sunlight on the back of 
his neck. He heard himself saying, "If only 
he had come to me and talked it over before 
he shot anybody, we could have worked out 
something, somehow." 

"Worked out what?" said Whitie, "What 
could we have worked out with his likes?" 

There was a singing of heat in the land, 
off the rocks and off the blue sky. "I guess 
you're right," said the captain. "We could 
never have got together. Spender and myself, 
maybe. But Spender and you and the others, 
no, never. He's better off now. Let me have 
a drink of water from that canteen." 

It was the captain who suggested the 
empty sarcophagus for Spender. They put 
him into it with waxes and wine, his hands 
folded over his chest. The last they saw of 
him was his peaceful face 

They stood for a moment in the ancient 
vault. "I think it would be a good idea for 
you to think of Spender from timp to time." 
said the captain. 

They turned and walked from the hall and 
shut the marble door with the name Spender 
marked on it and the dates 1950 — 1978 under 
that. 

The next afternoon, Whitie did some tar- 
get practice in one of the dead cities, shooting 
out the crystal windows and blowing the tops 
off the fragile towers. The captain caught 
Whitic and knocked his teeth out. 
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a novelet by 


CHAPTER I 
Radiant Child 

HE was about two years old witen he 
first became aware that there was 
always a dim glow of light around 
hhn. It was nice, because it shone on the 
bright -colored little animals, birds and fishes 
which were on the inside of his white enam- 
eled crib. Even in the davtime he was some- 
times aware of the glow. In the afternoons, 
when the summer sunlight was hot and 
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bright, and his mother would put him into 
his crib when he wasn't a bit sleepy, he 
would lie staring at the little figures. He 
could see them plainly, because the pale 
silver glow was on them. 

"But it frightens me, Robert. Our little 
son— so queer — weird!" That was his 
mother's murmured voice, as she stood one 
night with his father at the doorway of his 
dim bedroom. 

"It mustn't fighten vou. Mary. After all, 
you're a scientist too. rt 

Then their voic es faded as they went back 


Sanjan Thome, the radioactive man, seals his own doom 
by striving to save the world horn ultimate disasterl 
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into their own room. 

Robert Thome closed their bedroom door. 
He was a famous experimental physicist, 
and his wife was his assistant. Both of them 
were scientists. Mary Thome knew, of 
course, that there were things very strange 
about this little son, but she was a mother as 
well as a scientist, and she lad tried to ignoro 
it, even while it terrorized her. Thome felt 
that the time had come now when they 
couldn't ignore it any longer. 

"But Robert, that radiance — the way his 
little body glows in the dark— is like radio- 
activity." 

"It isn't that," Thome said. 

A queer opalescent glow kept streaming 
from the baby's body. When Sanjan was 
asleep, it could hardly be seen, even in dark- 
ness. The glow grew stronger when he was 
awake. And when he was angry, it sharp- 
ened with a new intensity. 

"Not some form of radioactivity?" Mary 
Thome said. "How do yon know?" 

Her husband gazed at her solemnly. "I 
even tried the new Wat ling refinement of the 
Geiger counter. It showed nothing of radio- 
activity." 

"You've been experimenting on him, 
Robert?" Mary Thome's voice was shocked. 

"Yes." he agreed. "Why not? We can't 
ignore it, Mary. But there's no reason why 
it should frighten us." 

"Then if it isn't radioactivity, what is it?" 

WHAT indeed? Some sort of power. 
Something inherent to him. Some- 
thing which of course some day science would 
be able to explain, but now could only call 
an enigma. 

And there were other things different 
about Sanjan Tliome. Even now, in infancy, 
his high cheekbones, thin cheeks and pointed 
chin were apparent. At two years old he 
was talking with an abnormal fluency. Every- 
thing about him was precocious. The look of 
bright, dancing understanding in his eyes. 

There was thai time when Robert Thome 
had held a bright-colored rattle down into 
the crib. Sanjan had only been a year old 
then. He had reached for the rattle, but not 
.with a normal baby's slow, uncertain fum- 
bling. Instead, his eyes had flashed ; his tiny 
hand had darteC out and grasped it with in- 
credible speed and accuracy. 

"All his perceptions are swifter than nor- 
mal, Mary," Thome had explained. "The 
messages his brain sends to his muscles are 


all speeded up." 

A gifted child. Why should they think 
of him in terms of something gruesome? 
This small human creature was supernormal 
— superior. The child was a sudden advance- 
ment in the slow normal development of the 
human race. It was as though he had jumped 
the gap of generations. A human ahead of 
his time. 

Robert Thome no longer felt justified in 
hiding his secret from his scientific associates. 
He brought them in. Gravely they studied 
and tested little Sanjan, who stared at them 
with his dancing eyes, chattered his grown- 
up baby talk and was amused and excited 
by it all. 

There was a flurry of comment now, in 
print and on the radio. Newscasters called 
little Sanjan a freak, and his mother was 
appalled and resentful. 

"Robert, you're going to ruin his life. 
You're making him a bug on a pin." 

"But Mary, science needs to know. We've 
something wonderful here." 

But public interest died out. The world 
soon forgets. Science cailed Sanjan Thome 
a biological abnormality. To science he sym- 
bolized a new eugenics, a product of the 
New Era of Atomic fission, a mutation. 
Mary Thome, as a war prisoner in Japan, 
had been in the outskirts of Hiroshima when 
the first atomic bomb was dropped. 

Seemingly, the radioactivity to which she 
had been exposed, had wrought no serious 
effects upon her. But the effects were there. 
And Robert Thome had been for years one 
of the key physicists working on the devel- 
opement of atomic fission. He had been in 
the Manhattan Project, from the beginning, 
until that first bomb was tested in New 
Mexico. Then, when the war was over, he 
had been in Operation Crossroads, meeting 
Mary about tliat time, and marrying her. He 
had always -been careful, with Geiger coun- 
ters to mark when one .should no longer 
expose himself. Or had he sometimes been 
too eager? Too reckless, in his enthusiasm 
for this new and wonderful atomic, power? 

Something had changed within both the 
mother and father of Sanjan Thome. Science 
coins names for almost everything, glibly 
speaking of genes and hormones which are 
altered by radioactivity, so that they produce 
something new. What is so mysterious about 
that? Even the creation of life still Is a 
mystery beyond human ken. 

And so Sanjan Thome was a mutant, . . . 
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Ten years passed, and one day Sanjan was 
having a quarrel with the little girl next 
door. 

"I didn't!" said Sanjan. 
"Yes you did, too I I had only six pieces, 
you had seven I" 
"I didn't!" 

"Yes you did, Sanjan Thome. You had 
seven, and this one is mine!" 

But like a darting rapier, Sanjan snatched 
the last chocolate candy from the little girl 
and stuffed it into his mouth. She stood 
startled, it had been so quick. 

"Why, you horrid little boy I That's what 
you are!" She stamped her foot and burst 
into tears. 

"And you're just a cry baby," he taunted. 
"Besides, I'm not a boy now. I'm a man. 
I'm ten." 

\7ANA Grant was the little girl next 
door. She was his only playmate. Her 
father was the mayor of the town. The 
Grant garden adjoined that of the Thomes. 
with only a small hedge between. Long ago, 
now, Robert Thome had withdrawn his 
strange child from the world. School was 
impractical. Sanjan had his own tutors. 
Peter Grant, Vana's father, was a close 
friend of the Thomes. 

The Grants and Thomes had built a high 
wall around their two houses and within it 
was Sanjan's world. Already, he startled 
his tutors with his ability to learn. At ten, 
anyone would have called him well educated. 
Yet mixed with his maturity, there was nor- 
mal childishness, so that he could play with 
Vana and quarrel with her. 

"I hate vou, Sanjan Thome ! I hate you. 
and I'm afraid of vou!" * 

Then as she started to run into her house, 
he stood stricken. 

"Come back, Vana ! Don't cry 1" 

"No, I won't come back! You're a horrid 
little boy!" 

"I'm sorry I took your candy, Vana." 

Then he was so immensely relieved when 
6he came back. 

That night he said his father: 

"Dad, I took a piece of candy from Vana 
today. It was hers, but I took it because 
she couldn't stop me. That's human nature, 
isn't it ? Being greedy. Taking what you can 
get, because you're stronger?" 

"Yes," Thome said gravely. "Yes, it is." 

"And if people are that way, of course, 
nations are that way too," Sanjan said. 
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"They do what I did to Vana. Only when it's 
nations, it's called war." 

Then out of another silence. Sanjan said. 
"And the atomic bomb makes a nation pretty 
strong. I can see why every nation wants 
it." 

The atomic bomb — Sanjan, of course, had 
heard of it all his life. His toys had l)een 
built around it and the childish books with 
which he had learned to read, had told about 
it. And as he learned more of what it had 
done in the war that finished just before he 
was born, the fear of it grew in him. 

He said now, "The next war will be pretty 
awful, won't it. Dad?" 

"We hope there won't be any," Thome 
said solemnly. 

Long since, the nations had given up the 
idea that by some international agreement 
they could do away with the atomic bomb. 
There was no way that they could enforce 
any international jaws, save by starting the 
war they were trying to avoid. So they were 
making bigger and hetter bombs, and more 
of them. 

Each day the world hovered upon the brink 
of monster catastrophe. 


CHAPTER II 
Impending Catastrophe 


ML VERY strange little boy was Sanjan 
JZmk, Thome. It was only a few days after 
his evening talk with his father, that a new 
aspect of his strangeness was made apparent 
to him. Fortunately, only to him ; and it 
frightened him at first so that he kept silent 
about it. 

Little Vana saw some of it but, of course, 
she didn't understand. That afternoon, when 
she and Sanjan were playing in their garden, 
one of the. village boys climbed the ten-foot 
wall. His head and shoulders suddenly ap- 
peared, and he shouted to some of his com- 
panions. 

"I sec 'im! Here he is. fellas! Sanjan 
Thome, the freak !" 

And the chorus of their voices arose, 
"Yah ! Sanjan the freak ! Sanjan the freak !" 

Then Vana saw Sanjan's thin, pointed 
face go pale. His eyes flashed. The glow 
that was always around him grew stronger, 
so that Vana could see it, even here in the 
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shadowed daylight of the garden. 
"You stop that!" Sanjan called. 
"Yah! Freak! Freak!" 
"I'm not!" 

"You are! Freak! Freak!" 
"If I could get out there, I'd show you I" 
Little Vana was puzzled, because Sanjan, 
who had been right here beside her, had 
vanished. She thought he had run around 
the house, hoping to get out the front gate. 
Next she heard Sanjan's voice outside the 
wall. 

"I'm not a freak !" 
"Ya are!" 

"I'm not! You take that back I I'll— I'll 
make you take it back!" 

The frightened little girl ran upstairs. 
From the window up there she could see 
over the wall and saw the fight. The boy was 
older, bigger and stronger than Sanjan. But 
Sanjan stood there with his opened hands 
flicking out. The bigger boy's blows were 
thrust aside. Sanjan's movements all were so 
ulck, it^was like a cat fending off a clumsy 
og. And occasionally Sanjan would cuff 
his antagonist in the face. There was a ring 
of boys around him, but none of them could 
touch him. Sanjan taunted them. Suddenly 
they grew frightened and turned and ran. 

Vana hurried downstairs. Sanjan was 
back in the garden when she got there. He 
was panting, flushed and laughing, and there 
was something new and strange about the 
strange face she had come to know so well. 

"You got back quick, Sanjan. Is the front 
gate open?" 

His laugh vanished. He looked a little 
frightened. "Why— why I don't know. Why, 
I mean — yes. I guess it is." 

"I didn't know vou knew how to fight, 
Sanjan." 

"I don't." He grinned. "It just came 
naturally, I guess. It wasn't hard to keep 
them from hitting me. Everybody moves 
so slowly, you know. It takes them a long 
rime to think what they want to do, and then 
to do It." 

They talked of other things. But that eve- 
ning, Sanjan was silent. This new thing that 
he had discovered in himself was alarming. 

Years passed. One night when Sanjan 
Thome reached manhood, he leaped from his 
bed and stood in the middle of his dark bed- 
room, drawn to his full height. Solemnly he 
spoke : 

"I can't let it go any longer! I've got to 
stop this coming war now ! If I wait even a 
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few days, I may be be too late. And I can do 
it I have the power!" 

There was that strange thing about himself 
which he had discovered when he was ten 
years old and had fought the hoys beyond 
the garden wall. Cautiously Sanjan had ex- 
perimented, careful always that no one should 
witness it. Through all these years he had 
said nothing to anyone about it, except Vana. 
It was their secret. And Vana understood; 
Vana, wide-eyed and frightened, still was his 
comfort and his inspiration as he planned 
what he must some day do. 

AND now Sanjan, the man, stood in his 
bedroom, telling himself: 
"No one in the world could stop this war 
now, but me. Since I can do it. surely, I 
must try." 

Because war at last was at handl Abso- 
lutely inevitable now ; and only this after- 
noon Sanjan had learned of it. The thing 
still was secret from the world public. But 
Peter Grant had been to Washington, and 
had returned today. At once he and Robert 
Thome had conferred and Sanjan had over- 
heard them. Definite ultimatums had been 
sent A dozen nations were mobilizing be- 
cause it was obvious that the ultimatums 
would be rejected. Someone would strike, 
with atomic bombs. 

There was a mirror on the wall of Sanjan's 
bedroom. The glow of the faint streaming 
opalescence from his pajamaed body showed 
him his reflection — his tall, slim, muscular 
figure, whh his strange high-cheek-boned 
face shaded by his crisp, unruly blond hair. 

He would need the proper clothes and a 
few simple accessories for his task. Ho had 
told Vana that, as they sat out in the garden 
just the other day, and Vana had promised 
to get him the things at once, from some 
other town where she was not known. She 
would leave them under the porch of her 
house. , Perhaps she had them there now. 

It was a comfort, telling Vana his plans. 
He had told Vana that he had to make the 
try, and almost tearfully she had agreed with 
him. 

"You can see. Vana, that I must avert this 
war, to avert the deaths, the maiming of mil- 
lions. I can do that — hold it off for my life- 
time." 

"By then," Vana said, "conditions may 
have changed. Another war may never start 
brewing." 

Sanjan laughed. "You're a dreamer, Vana. 
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Nothing can change human nature." 

"This may,*' she said. "This strange thing 
you hope to do." 

His smile faded. "Everything about me is 
so strange, Vana. It is, isn't it? And yet I 
feel perfectly normal." 

"Sanjan, you are not strange, not to me." 

"I love you, Vana. I think I have always 
loved you." 

She was grown now — eighteen years old. 
She was tall and dark. She smiled at him. 

"I used to be afraid of ynu. Sanjan. when 
I was a little girl." 

He smiled. "But not now?" 

"No, not now. Because I know now that 
you arc one man in all the world that nobody 
should be afraid of." 

"Some should," he said. "Some will." His 
luminous eves flashed. "Believe me, some 
will, Vana. 1 '. . . 

In his bedroom now, Sanjan drew a bath- 
robe over his pajamas. It was midnipht. He 
and his father were alone in the house, for 
Sanjan's mother was dead now. His father 
perhaps might still be working in his little 
experimental laboratory downstairs. Sanjan 
descended the steps and entered the work- 
room. 

"Oh, It's you, Sanjan. I thought you'd 
gone to sleep." 

"No, Dad, I want to talk to you." 

"Why, of course, son. What is it?" 

The glow of the fluorescent tubes on the 
big littered table laid its eerie sheen on the 
thin figure of Sanjan's father. He was a man 
of nearly sixty now. with twenty-five years 
or more of this atomic fission work behind 
' him. 

"You look very tired, Dad," Sanjan said. 

Thome was haggard. His face was drawn. 
He smiled in a tired way. 

"Yes," he agreed. "I suppose I am tired. 
Just a little thing here is baffling me and I've 
got to solve it. So much depends on my 
experiments." 

'Yes Dad, I can imagine," Sanjan said. 
There was a bond of love between these two. 

"I've got to put it over," Thome repeated. 
"The laboratories in Washington — the whole 
resources of the Bureau of Standards, will 
develop my findings. I've got to do it to- 
night." 

"I understand," Sanjan said. "The ur- 
gency — Mr. Grant came back from Wash- 
ington this afternoon, didn't he?" 

7, Yes. he did. And—" 

"You needn't tell me. Dad," Sanjan inter- 
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rupted. "War is coming. Positively. No 
chance of avoiding it now, is there, Dad?" 

"No," Thome said. "No chance now, And 
so I've got to finish this job here. I've got to 
finish it tonight." 

■BOBERT looked weary, almost inefifec- 
Mm. tual, with the tubelight on him and 
the paraphernalia of his science around him. 
He was just a tired old man trying his best 
to cope with the maelstrom of whirling world 
events. It made Sanjan. with his youth and 
strength and the knowledge of his power, 
feel an added urge that he must end this sort 
of thing in the world. 

"Dad. don't think I'm talking wild." San- 
jan said. "Dad, listen, there's a chance that 
I can stop this war." 

"Stop the war?" 

"Yes. Never let it start. Make it impos- 
sible. I think I can do it. Dad." 

Thome could only stare at his strange 
young son. Sanjan plunged on. 

"l tn going to try and destroy the war 
plants and materials of war all over the 
world." 

"Sanjan I" 

"Or at least, what I can't destroy, I can 
make ineffective, useless." 

"Sanjan. what do you mean? Such talk is 
preposterous." 

"I can do it, Dad. I ically think so. Alone. 
Just me, alone. Naturally, it would have to 
be me. There is no one else." 

Puzzled, and with a sudden apprehension 
on his thin drawn face, Thome mutely stared. 
He had so often heard Sanjan say strange 
things, but nothing like this. Then Thome 
murmured. 

"You say you can do a thing tliat's im- 
possible, Sanjan ? How ? How could you do 
!t?" 

"I'd rather not tell you. Dad," Sanjan said 
gently. "At least not now. It would only 
worry you. And I imagine you'll say I'll 
never be able to accomplish such a task, even 
with the power I have." 

"Power? Power, Sanjan?" 

"Yes, Dad. Something about me which 
I've never told you. In fact, I've hidden it 
from you." Sanjan jumped from his seat 
and put his hand on his father's shoulder. 
"I don't want to tell you now. I don't want 
you to try and dissuade me. I love you very 
much. Dad. I respect you, but I'm going to 
try this. I may be killed. I don't know. I'm 
going away." 
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"Away?" Thome echoed. "What do you 
mean away?" 

"I wouldn't have told you at all, but I 
didn't want to worry you, when you found 
I wasn't here. I'm going tonight." 

"Going where?" Thome demanded. "San- 
jan. you know that's not practical. We've 
agreed that's it's best for you to stay here in 
just tin's house and the grounds. I know it's 
been a horrible handicap, son, but — " 

"I'm going. Dad. But I'll come back. And 
if there are people killed — please, you'll 
understand I'll avoid that as much as I can." 

There was real terror on Thome's face 
now. Had a madness descended on his 
strange son? Some new development in the 
supernormal mental and physical makeup 
which was Sanjan?" 

"People killed?" Thome ejaculated. 
"What do you mean by that?" 

"I'll avoid it when I can, Dad. Please, 
please don't be so frightened!" 

"You — you plan to be a murderer, San- 
jan? Why, I never heard you talk like this 
before." 

"If I emtio" stop the war, that would pre- 
vent mass murder on a scale unthinkable." 
Sanjan retorted. "And to do that some 
persons must die." 

"Sanjan. please," his father interjected, 
"don't let's talk about it now. Tomorrow, yes. 
We'll discuss it tomorrow, son." 

"Tomorrow I'll be gone. But I agree 
there's no sense of us discussing it." 

"Just go up to your room, and go to 
sleep," Thome said soothingly. "You're all 
wrought up, and T don't blame you, of 
course. So am L Tomorrow we'll — anyway, 
you'll go up to your room now. won't you?" 

"Yes," Sanjan said. "And by tomorrow, 
you'll begin to understand. And don't be 
frightened. I'll take care of myself — and I 
know I'm acting for the best. Good night, 
Dad." 

He almost had said good-by, but he choked 
it back. He stood in the doorway of the 
little laboratory, smiling gently. "Good night, 
Dad," he repeated. 

"Good night son." Thome stammered. 
"T'll call you in the morning." 

Then Sanjan closed the door and was 
gone. For a moment Thome sat numbed, 
with terror rising in him. Then on impulse 
he went out the little side door of the labora- 
tory, across the moonlit garden and into 
Grant's house. At least it would comfort 
him to unburden himself to his friend. 
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CHAPTER III 

Sanjan' s Mission 

*~ - --— »■ 

PF.TRR Grant was alone in his ground 
floor study, poring over papers which 
he had brought with him from Washington. 
He was a squarely built, stolid man of fifty. 
Essentially practical. 

"Well, hello, Robert," he said. "How are 
the experiments coming along? Have a 
drink old man. You look all in." 

"It's about Sanjan," Thome said. And 
then he poured it out to his friend — Sanjan, 
suddenly mentally deranged? Peter Grant 
agreed silently, though he would not say so 
to his friend. 

"What am I going to do ?" Thome asked 
him. 

"He says he's going away." Grant said. 
"I think you ought to put him under good 
medical care. 

"Lock him up?" Thome emitted a gasp. 
"My son — incarcerated? No I No!" 

"Well, not just that, Robert. Don't call 
It that. Just — take closer care of him, until 
we find out what this means?" 

"No! No! I'll take care of him— I always 
have!" 

"He says he'll be gone." Grant responded 
practically. He hesitated, and then he added. 
'You forget. I'm the mayor here, Robert. 
Silly little job, but I'm it, just the same. And 
there's a responsibility. By the way Sanjan 
talked of destroying property and killing 
people, if it had any meaning at all — well, 
you could call him a menace to society. You 
could, couldn't you?" 

Grant didn't press the point. He soothed 
his friend, and presently Thome went back 
to his laboratory. 

But as soon as he was gone, Peter Grant 
called the police. . . . 

Sanjan didn't see his father go into the 
Grant home. From the laboratory, Sanjan 
went to his room, stayed there a few minutes, 
and then he went to where he found the 
things Vana had left for him under the 
porch. 

Rack in his room, he dressed himself — 
heavy lumberman's boots, heavy stockings, 
thick dark trousers, shirt, and a warm jacket. 
There was a wide leather belt around his 
slim waist — a belt on which he could hang a 
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small, sharp hatchet, a knife, an iron mallet. 
Such simple things, in the great modern 
world of weapons. But he could think of 
nothing else that really would be useful, to 
him. . . . 

He was surveying himself in the mirror, 
when suddenly there was a knock on his door 
— a knock imperative, followed at once by 
pounding. 

"Come in." he said "That you. Dad?" 

He had forgotten that the door had a 
spring lock, which fastened it when he had 
banged it closed. He opened it now. Then 
he stepped back, drawn up against the wall 
as the men streamed into the room, bulky 
men in uniform, the police ! 

"Sanjanl Sanjan. lad, I didn't do this! 
Believe me, I didn't I" 

That was his father, standing by the door- 
way, gray-faced, terrified and shaking. 

Sanjan's alert gaze nicked to Peter Grant 
who moved into view. Grant was tense, 
nervous, trying to smile. "I did it," said 
Grant. "I sent for the police, Sanjan. Just 
for your own good, my boy. You know I've 
alwavs been your friend." 

"Of course," Sanjan said. "I don't blame 
you, Mr. Grant." 

"We're detaining you for your own good, 
Sanjan, until we understand what you've 
got in mind. Now don't get excited." 

"I'm not excited," Sanjan said. He stood 
backed against the wall, regarding the line 
of men before him. The Law! They had 
come for this menace to society. But they 
were still undecided. The leader, a police 
inspector, turned to Robert Thome. 

"Tell him not to make any trouble, Mr. 
Thome. 

"They won't hurt you," Sanjan's father 
said. 

"No." Sanjan said. "I know that. Dad." 
There was an ironic smile on his lips, but 
no one noticed -it. 

"You're not being arrested," his father 
said. "They just want you to go with them to 
a comfortable place that's better than this. 
I'll come there in the morning, Sanjan." 

"I understand. Dad, of course." 

"Go quietly wit'- them," Peter Grant said. 
"We don't mean it as any indignity, Sanjan." 

"I understand, Mr. Grant." 

BUT he did not move. The men started 
forward, with a great show of brave- 
ness because they were the Law — and the 
Law must be obeyed. Sanjan's lip curled. 
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"I am not going with you," he said to the 

police inspector. 

One of the policemen let out a rough, 
jibing oath. 

"Good-by, Dad," Sanjan said suddenly. 
"Try not to be worried over me." 

Sanjan put his thoughts on the Great 
Smoky Mountains and that war plant there 
in Tennessee. Snnjan knew that there was a 
huge laboratory there. The finished atomic 
bombs were not assembled in the war plant; 
merely the basic materials, and the intricate 
parts of the firing mechanisms. There would 
be no atomic bomb explosion. He did not 
want that, here in America. 

But it would be a good place to start. 
When suddenly the Great Smoky Mountain 
plant, so famous, was wrecked, it would 
shock all the world. 

Thoughts are instant things. As the police- 
men rushed at Sanjan, and his father was 
pleading in terror, Sanjan's intense thoughts 
of the Great Smoky Mountains seemed to 
bring them before him like a threshold open- 
ing up. They were a wide, dim threshold in 
a great gray void where things were surging, 
fleeting things taking form, evanescent as 
thoughts themselves. 

There was an instant, briefer than anyone 
might mathematically name, and during it 
Sanjan knew that he was thrusting himself 
forward, so that his bedroom ,and the uni- 
formed men and his father were dimming 
into a memory and he himself was a part of 
the evanescent things which were growing 
plainer. 

The Great Smoky Mountains formed them- 
selves into solid, serrated ranks of dim 
purple, rising up against the distant starry 
sky. 

Sanjan could feel his feet standing on 
rocky ground. Moonlight was falling on the 
little rocky declivity here, where stunted 
mountain trees were growing. Smoke curled 
from the chimneys of a rambling group of 
wooden buildings down in the valley which, 
he knew, were the big laboratories and the 
factories where the parts of the firing mech- 
anisms of the atomic bomb were being made. 
Though it was midnight, the place was hum- 
ming with activity. Naturally this would be 
so, in this world crisis ! 

Sanjan smiled grimly as he gazed at the 
plant. How pleased the leaders of the enemy 
nations would be when they got the news 
that the Great Smoky Mountain Plant was 
wrecked I But their pleasure wouldn't last 
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more than an hour or two — be could promise 
them that I 

A little cave mouth opened beside San j an. 
He turned and went back into the darkness of 
the grotto and sat down on a rock. He would 
ait here for a while, planning, and then go 
into action. . . . 

. Back in the Thome residence the sudden 
disappearance of Sanjan had brought con 
sternation and amazement to the police. San- 
jan's father and Mr. Grant. 

"My gawsh, he was right there!" yelled 
the inspector. "He may be hiding behind 
some of the furniture. Search the room." 
But a hasty hunt failed to disclose Sanjan 
and, at last, the police were forced to con- 
clude that in some way he had escaped. 

Another policeman, not trying to invest 
the vanishment with science, explained it 
neatlj'. "He was right there, and then he 
wasn't I" 

Despite Robert Thome's care, news of it 
soon got out. Even while Sanjan was stil! 
sitting in the cave in Tennessee, the news of 
what ha/] happened in the quiet suburban 
home of Robert Thome, the physicist, was 
ringing around the world, by press, the radio, 
the television. 

"Sanjan Thome, the mutant, son of Robert 
Thome, demonstrates his supernatural 
power!" went out the word. "Supernatural 
monster threatens wholesale murder!" 

FOR that moment the great world of 
modern civilization, busy and tense as 
it stood on the brink of war, paused momen- 
tarily in its billion billion war-making activi- 
ties, to contemplate this new sensation. At 
first everyone believed it was a hoax, but the 
myriad channels of the news very soon- con- 
vinced them that it wasn't. 

Supernatural ! Even the word itself inspires 
a thrill of instinctive fear. The Unknown! 
No one can face it without a surge of emo- 
tion. Evpn now, just at the beginning of 
Sanjan's activities, the very thought of him 
was inspiring terror — a terror which was to 
prove his greatest asset. 

The Unknown. Already Science was ex- 
plaining it. 

"Sanjan's power, miraculous as it seems, 
of course can be explained scientifically." 
That was the verdict of a learned scientist, 
who for a big fee had been summoned to a 
broadcasting studio in such a rush that he 
had to plan his talk enroute. "The strange- 
ness of it is only that we have not witnessed 
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Within half an hour, other savants were 
expounding a theory. One could listen and 
think surely that he understood the learned 
phrases, which cited the fundamental in- 
stability of all matter, that in last analysis 
can be reduced merely to motion. Why, 
Professor Eddington said just that, way back 
in 1910! Thus, motion is the basis of Matter. 
And matter has only a seeming solidity, like 
the whirling of propellor blades. When in 
motion, the blades seem like a solid disc. 
They feel like it, if you put a hand against 
them. And motion Itself, which creates mat- 
ter, is the motion of what? Eddington had 
the answer to that I It is motion which is 
just a maelstrom of nothingness ! 

And so many others have spoken and writ- 
ten of a latent power — something which 
might be within one's self — a power with -a 
vibration so infinitely rapid, so infinitely tiny, 
that it could be compared only to the vibra- 
tions of thought. And yet, it was something 
different. It consisted of a power which could 
disassemble all those basic whirlpools which 
make up the human body, and hurl them 
elsewhere in that same instant with the speed 
of light, to reassemble them. 

And the learned scientists, with their minds 
on the big fees and their personal prestige, 
mentioned the Quantum Theory. 

"There is no continuity of existence of 
anything material. For an infinitesimal in- 
stant it exists, instantly is blotted out, re- 
existing again an infinitesimal instant later. 
And each time it is not what it was before. 
Each time it is changed lust a little — but 
changed both in itself and in the different 
part of space which it occupies." 

And this monster Sanjan — what was he? 

Whatever he was. certainly he was not 
miraculous. 

The actual, factual news, during this first 
half hour while Sanjan himself was sitting 
quietly in the darkness of the little Tennessee 
grotto, could only explain that the weird 
mutant son of Robert Thome had vanished in 
a glow of radiance. But the terrified Thome 
felt now that he must tell all he knew, so 
he explained what Sanjan had said to him. 
And Peter Grant joined him in the telling. 
Sanjan had vanished, but he would reappear 
somewhere else. And his plans were sensa- 
tional ! 

The channels of news were babbling gar- 
bled versions. Leaders of nations everywhere 
in the world, some of them roused from sleep. 
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went into hasty, startled conferences. This 
fiend was going to strike at their war plants ! 
The guards must be redoubled 1 But that was 
futile. This was a thing supernatural. Or 
was it just a hoax? 

Already, in a way he had never envisaged, 
events were helping Sanjan. For a little 
time at least the war plans of the world were 
being neglected I 

And then, in the Great Smokv Mountains 
of Tennessee, Sanjan struck his first blow. 


CHAPTER IV 
Master o] Destruction 


THE cave mouth behind him was a dark, 
yawning little pit but the path down the 
declevity was white with shining moonlight. 
Sanjan had left his heavy, fleece-lined jacket 
in the cave as the night was warm and the 
jacket would only impede him. 

He started down the path. It would be a 
long climb down into the valley where the 
building* showed as a cluster of lights and 
the moonlight glistening on the roofs of the 
low, squat buildings. It appeared to be a long 
climb down, but he suddenly smiled. For 
him, it need only be a flash of thought. The 
laboratory building would be the best place 
to start. 

In that moment as he stood there in the 
moonlight of the path, Sanjan did not see the 
blob of a man's figure, below him, on a cross- 
ing path. The blob was in the inky shadow of 
a big pine tree. Though Sanjan, of course, 
could not know it, the blob was Officer Jona- 
than McGuffy, of the local police. McGuffy 
had finished his long day's work and was on 
his way home. Down in the nearby village 
he had heard the startling news with which 
the world was ringing. 

Then, quite suddenly, he saw a figure on 
the other path above him, plain in the moon- 
light. It was Sanjan, the supernatural fiend ! 
McGuffy had heard the radio descriptions of 
how Sanjan looked, how he was dressed. He 
was sure the figure above him was the mu- 
tant human who had tonight startled the 
world. 

McGuffy's revolver seemed to leap into 
hig hand. He leveled it. In McGuffy s mo- 
ment of gasping shock, he didn't stop to 
think that he might be wrong — that this 
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might be merely some stalwart young moun- 
taineer of the region. Nor did it occur to 
him that, so far, Sanjan, the superhuman 
fiend, actually had done nothing for which 
he deserved death. McGuffy was only think- 
ing how wonderful it would be if Jonathan 
McGuffy could spring into world fame, right 
now, by killing the monster. 

He steadied himself, bracing his arm 
against the tree. He took careful aim. He 
was a crack shot. Though Sanjan did not 
know it, that was his first moment of supreme 
peril. His body was only human. A bullet 
would kill him. He was thinking of the in- 
terior of the big laboratory down in the val- 
ley. A gray threshold was opening before 
him. 

McGuffy's finger Bid not pull the trigger. 
He gasped. There was nothing up there in 
the moonlight of the other path, nothing but 
the faintest tinge of opalescent radiance, 
mingling with the moonlight where the figure 
of Sanjan had been. 

If McGuffy had had even the faintest 
doubt that he had seen Sanjan the fiend, it 
was dispelled now. For a moment he stood 
transfixed with disappointment. What an 
opportunity I Cautiously he picked his way 
up to where the figure had been. Then he 
saw the cave mouth and, exploring the little 
grotto, he came upon Sanjan's jacket. The 
inference was obvious. Sanjaa expected to 
return here. 

If McGuffy had done what perhaps he 
should have done, he would have notified his 
superiors at once of what he had seer. here. 
But he didn't. He was picturing himself, 
alone and unaided, killing this monster, and 
delivering Sanjan's body in triumph. By to- 
morrow, everyone in the world would have 
heard of Jonathan McGuffy. At the very 
least, he would get on the Nashville force. 
He'd be Captain McGuffy ! 

So McGuffy stayed where he was. In a 
corner of the cave he crouched, with drawn 
revolver. He was alert, watchful. But in- 
side he was shuddering. . . . 

The big interior of the Great Smoky 
mountain atomic laboratory was a blurred 
scene of eerie lights and a litter of apparatus 
in the midst of which the figures of the work- 
men moved with silent efficiency. Suddenly 
one of them looked up, pointed toward a 
doorway and yelled : 

"Look I Who's that?" 

In the dim glow of his opalescence, weirdly 
apparent here, Sanjan was standing motion- 
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lese, as he looked around. In the corridor 
behind him, he could hear the outer guards 
calmly talking with each other. 

"What you want?" one of the workmen 
called. They had been »o busv here, during 
this last hour, that they hadn t heard about 
San j an. But at this first quick glance they 
saw nothing weird about him. 

THEV all stood staring now at the in- 
truder, a hundred or more of them. 
"Who the devil are you ?" somebody called. 
"No one's allowed in here j" 

"You must all leave." Sanjan said. 
"YouH be killed if you stay." Then behind 
him, he could hear the alarmed guards com- 
ing on the run. They were shouting. 
Hey! What's goin' on in there F" 
One of them fired a warning shot. It 
whistled over Sanjan's head, thudded into 
the ceiling above him. It startled him. Never 
must he forget that he was human 1 

Then the workmen in the laboratory were 
gasping, numbed, suddenly mute with in- 
credulous astonishment. The figure of the 
young man intruder clad in heavy high boots, 
broad leather belt and heavy dark shirt, had 
suddenly vanished from the doorway ! Only 
the glow of him was there. But almost in- 
stantly they saw him again at the other side 
of the room. 

"Run!" Sanjan shouted. "Get out of 
here' You'll be killed. I tell you!" With a 
sweep of his arm he smashed a line of glow- 
ing retorts. 

Incredible saboteur ! Suddenly it was as 
though the room were full of duplicating 
mirrors, each of them in succession holding 
a fleeting image of the appearing and vanish- 
ing Sanjan. As though a dozen of him were 
present on the little iron balcony : over there 
in the corner, smashing with a mallet the con- 
trols of the electric furnace. 

In the panic of the room, the running in- 
mates met the oncoming guards, forced them 
back. One of the guards had heard the news 
over the radio. 

"It's Sanjan the fiend!" he shouted. 
"Run! Run for your lives! It's the fiend!" 

Then Sanjan knew he was alone, with 
acrid fumes and smoke rising around him. 
For just another moment he stayed, with his 
iron mallet crashing at the wires and tubes. 
The deranged electricity crackled, sparkled 
with showers of colored sparks. And the de- 
rangement spread. Short-circuits followed, 
and explosions of chemicals from retorts 
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which had crashed. A hissing, crackling, 
spluttering turmoil In the midst of which 
flames were rising, spreading, attacking the- 
intcrior woodwork of the room. . , . 

On the path by the cave, Sanjan stood 
gazing down into the moon drenched valley. 
Smoke and flame were down there — flame 
mingled with the constant bursts of explo- 
sions. All the buildings were aflame now. A 
great burst of fire gushed up as one of the 
roofs fell in, the blurred, reverberating roar 
of an explosion coming a moment later. A 
yellow-red glare spouted heavenward with 
billows of smoke rolling up. 

For a moment the panting Sanjan stood 
on the path, gazing down. He was tired, 
winded. One of his hands was burned a 
little. He would lie in the cave for a while, 
and then — the Ural Mountains war project 
perhaps should be next. 

He found himself in the cave. He had left 
his jacket here. Where was it ? By the glow 
of opalescence from his body he could see 
that the jacket wasn't where he had thought 
he left it. Then he saw it, lying on a nearhy 
rock, 

Some tiny sound, instantly apparent to 
Sanjan's swift, acute senses, gave him a flash 
of warning. Across the cave he saw the blob 
of a dark crouching figure with a revolver 
leveled at him! 

In that flash, when he became aware that 
he was being attacked, Sanjan could have 
escaped. Thought of that munitions plant in 
the Ural Mountains again came to him, but 
he thrust it away. He must not always van- 
ish when attacked, like a craven coward. To 
the world then he would be just a fugitive, 
to be hunted and assailed with impunity. 
This was his chance to show his prowess. 

Officer McGuffy's revolver spat vellow-red 
flame. The bullet sang through the radiant 
space where Sanjan had been. McGuffy 
gasped as Sanjan loomed beside him. Perhaps 
in a normal fight the burly McGuffy would 
have given a good account of himself. But he 
was too dazed and terrified now. With a 
blow of cat-like swiftness Sanjan knocked 
the weapon from his hand. 

"You're not quick enough." Sanjan said. 
"Come on! Can't you fight?" 

McGUFFY did. Or at least, in his des- 
perate terror he tried to strike back 
at this weird, glowing adversary. He 
straightened, staggered, and then Sanjan 
was cuffing him, nimbly avoiding the bigger 
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man's bull-like rushes. With doubled fist he 
struck McGuffy in the face, parried what to 
Sanjan was a slow, clumsy swing, and hit 
his assailant again. McGuffy went down. 
Sanjan bent over him. Sanjan 's knife point 
was at McGuffy's throat. 

"Don't — don't kill me!" McGuffy gasped. 

"I'm not going to kill you," Sanjan said. 
"But you realize that I can, very easily. You 
go back and tell them lliat. If you don't, I'll 
seek you out and kill you next tune. You 
tell them, whoever attacks Sanjan will die I 
You understand me?" 
* "Yes — yes — T will!" McGuffy yelled. 

In the next instant he knew that he was 
alone in the cave, with only a brief faintly 
lingering radiance to mark where his weird 
antagonist had been. 

To inspire terror. Sanjan knew that was 
hla greatest single asset, and he knew he 
needed it. Already he was beginning to 
realize the monumental size of the task be- 
fore him. And the little incident in the Ten- 
nessee cave with McGuffy immediately was 
helpful. Sanjan found an unoccupied house 
in the dark, nearby village. He found a ra- 
dio in its living room, turned it on, and for a 
moment listened. 

"The Great Smoky Mountain Laborator- 
ies and factories have been destroyed by San- 
jan. the supernatural monster!" an announc- 
er was crying. "The Tennessee war plant is 
in flames and almost total destruction has 
been reported, with a death toll of thirty- 
three." 

Sanjan listened grimly. He had done his 
best to minimize those deaths. There would 
be more, of course. Soon Officer McGuffy 
was mentioned. 

" — and in a nearby cave, Officer Jonathan 
McGuffy of Pine Ridge, met the , fiend in 
personal encounter. . . He's an unkillable 
monster. ..." 

The dazed and terrified McGuffy had gar- 
bled it considerably. Sanjan chuckled grimly 
as he listened. McGuffy was convinced that 
his bullet had gone through the fiend, and 
had not harmed him, that Sanjan was an un- 
killable being, in the guise of a young man, 
wholly supernatural ! It was what Sanjan 
had hoped. Surely the McGuffy incident 
would inspire a new terror which would be 
helpful. 

The warplant in the Ural Mountains now 
required his presence. 

Sanjan a moment later stood on a rocky 
height of snow-clad peaks, gazing down at 
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the huddled group of buildings in the hollow, 
with their lights and electrified fences and 
alert guards. Fighter planes droned over- 
head. This plant wot jld be more difficult. He 
needed to know just what was inside, just 
where the munitions were located, and to 
determine how he could cause an explosion. 

Soon he stood in a corridor, listening at a 
doorway to the men who were talking inside. 

He investigated one building, then anoth- 
er. He had not been seen, not as yet. There 
was no alarm . . . 

An hour had passed perhaps, since he had 
sought refuge in the unoccupied litlle house 
in the Tennessee village and listened to the 
radio. He knew now, here in the Ural Moun- 
tains, how when the proper time came, he 
could inspire panic by making his presence 
known, leaping with a flash of thought from 
one part of the buildings to another so that 
the panic-stricken workers would flee. After 
ward he would set off a bomb which would 
detonate all the explosives here. 

His was a strange power — so gigantic in 
its practical workings, and yet so queerly 
limited. In these few hours he was hungry, 
thirsty, tired. His muscles ached. These 
were simple human needs which had to lie 
supplied, and he was just one person, with 
the whole gigantic world teeming with the 
activities of war. 

For that moment as he thought of it. San- 
jan was appalled. There were warships on 
the high seas. Just for a moment now. he 
sought one of them out. In its engine room 
he appeared, shouting, 

"I am Sanjan I I have come to sink this 
ship!" 

ON THE bridge he stood beside the Cap- 
tain. "I am Sanjan ! I order you to 
abandon ship!" 

Like a will-o'-the-wisp, appearing only for 
seconds in a myriad parts of the huge ves- 
sel, until at last it lay wallowing in the seas, 
aband« -d. This task had only taken a few 
minutes, but the ship was just one of so 
many! 

Sanjan saw now that he must bring other 
factors than mere sabotage to aid him in 
stopping this war. There must be intimida- 
tion of the world's leaders. The Ural Moun- 
tain plant still was unharmed. The Ten- 
nessee plant was destroyed. From what the 
world knew, so far, this monster Sanjan 
was only attacking America. Sanjan re- 
alized that this was the strategic moment for 
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him to appear in Washington. He stood on 
the bridge of the abandoned warship wallow- 
ing in the seas off Cape Hatteras, and thought 
of what he must do. in Washington. . . .. 

The President and his cabinet were in a 
midnight emergency session. The Secret 
Service men were watchful outside their 
closed doors. Then the grave-faced leaders of 
the greatest government in the world looked 
Up from around their big polished mahogany 
table and they were terrified, mute with dazed 
incredulity as they stared at the glowing in- 
truder in their midst. 

"The fiend!" someone gasped. "Sanjan is 
here!" 

"Sanjan. the mutant," Sanjan said. "Don't 
cry out. Quiet now ! You can see that I can 
kill any one of you. But I won't. I've just 
come to warn you." 

One of the cabinet officers recovered his 
wits a little. "Sanjan Thome." he said. 
"You're an American — and you turn your 
power against us! You are using your dia- 
bolic pojvcr against your own country." 

"It would be too bad if I stuck to that 
policy, wouldn't it?" Sanjan said. "Our ene- 
mies, just for this moment now — well, I 
guess they're gloating. You and your allied 
governments sent them an ultimatium. To- 
day." 

"It had to he sent." the cabinet member 
explained. "Don't you understand — " 

"T tell you now to withdraw it." Sanjan 
said. "Make that public now. It will give 
me time. You'll do that because you know 
that I can come back at any time and kill 
any one of you. How can your guards protect 
you?" His eyes flashed and every man in 
the room knew that he meant what he said. 
"i can kill you — at your desks — in your bed- 
rooms !" 


CHAPTER V 
World In Terror 


WITHIN an hour the world's radios 
were blaring the news. 
"At an emergency press session, the Presi- 
dent at three a. m. this morning, announced 
that the ultimatums sent today have been 
temporarily cancelled. The Ambassadors in- 
volved have been instructed immediately to 


cable their governments." 

And there was another conference taWng 
place, high up in an Alpine retreat. Sanjan 
quietly listened to it ; learned what he wanted 
to know. Then he appeared and warned the 
officials as frightened interpreters there 
mumbled a translation of his words: 

"The ultimatums from America and other 
nations have been withdrawn. You can save 
face with your people now and you have no 
need to cross tliat border. Your armies are 
mobilized, ready to sweep forward. I know 
tliat. Order them back! If they're on the 
march now. order them back !" 

He made a sudden movement toward one 
of the dazed, uniformed men — a man gaudy 
with the military decorations, a leader of 
great importance to his hypnotized people. 

"You!" Sanjan ssid menacingly. "It 
would give me great pleasure to come back 
and stick a knife into you!" 

Radiance quivered where he had been, and 
then he was gone. . . . 

With the quickness of thought, Sanjan re- 
turned to the Ural Mountains to carrv out 
his plans there. Within twenty minutes a 
powerful radio was announcing to the star- 
tled world: 

"The great Ural Mountains plant has just 
been destroyed by an explosion. Sanjan, the 
monster, has made his appearance in Eu- 
rope," 

In England and America great multiple 
presses started to roll, rushing out special 
editions of newspapers. Excitement mounted 
throughout the world. 

But the inflammatory ultimatums had been 
withdrawn and in mid-Europe, the massed 
armies did not move. A week passed. Then 
another. The world had been upon the brink 
of war. but there had been a change, a halting 
change, perhaps nwrely temporary. Every 
leader, as he went to bed. could not help 
thinking: 

"Will the supernatural monster come here 
and try to kill mtt Our war plants are be- 
ing destroyed. Without our weapons of war, 
we will be defenceless against the enemy. 
Sanjan must be trapped !" 

For days and weeks now, the prospects of 
war had taken secondary place. The out- 
raged, frightened world was hunting for San- 
jan. News of him continued to pour in. 

"The monster has been seen at the Green- 
land International Airbase." Then: "The 
fiend appeared last night on a hill in Malta. 
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Subsequently, several vessels of the Medi- 
terranean fleet were wrecked." 

There were times, when in any secluded 
place he could locate, Sanjan had to sleep, 
always with the danger that he might have 
been seen and might be killed while sleeping. 
Many times, at night, when hungry and 
thirsty, he skulked along the roads and among 
the houses of villages, seizing what he 
needed. 

Like a fugitive, with the world bunting 
him, was Sanjan! It was the world's most 
hated and feared name. But, day by day, 
night after night, the destruction went stead- 
ily on. 

"Singapore Naval Base has been severely 
damaged . . The Smolensk atomic bomb 
plant lias been wrecked . . . The Alaskan 
airbase has been attacked hy the monster! 
. . . Great atomic bomb plant explodes in 
Chile, and the area of dangerous radio- 
activity spreads. Santiago has been evacu- 
ated ! South America, last night, received its 
first visitation by the supernatural monster. 
Panic is spreading in the capitals of the 
southern Republics. Conference in Buenos 
Aires forms new plans for hunting down this 
menace to the world." 

How could there be time for nationi to be 
making war on each other? There was only 
the cry: 

"Sanjan must he destroyed !' 

At the conference in Buenos Aires, Sanjan 
for a little time stood ironically smiling and 
listening, listening behind portieres. Spanish 
was one of the languages he had readily ab- 
sorbed from his tutors when he was a child. 

He listened to the (utile plans which were 
being made here to trap him. Then, for juit 
a few seconds, he appeared in a distant, open 
corner of the room and told them in Spanish 

"You fool yourselves. I cannot be caught. 
I cannot be killed." 

Quickly he was gone, with only hli radi- 
ance lingering after him ... 

A FEW days later, the Head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigations, 
in Washington, was conferring wfth the 
President, the cabinet members, congres- 
sional leaders and police commissioners from 
the leading cities of the nation. 

"Every effort must be made," the Presi- 
dent was saying. "We must try and persuade 
him to turn his activities only against our 
enemies." 


They discussed it 

"But he couldn't be trusted," the F.B.I, 
head said. "That's obvious. He is deranged 
mentally." Sanjan departed, 

The leaders in the Alpine retreat were, 
almost at that same time, saying the same 
things. 

"He it deranged. He must be killed." 

The listening Sanjan smiled and Sanjan 
appeared among them. He was blazing with 
anger. He could speak enough of their lan- 
guage to rip out : 

"While I live, you will never resume your 
plans. I shall stop destroying property soon, 
and destroy only the world's leaders !" 

His grim words were still echoing in the 
room after he was gone. 

At long last his thoughts had turned home- 
ward, for a great nostalgia had overcome 
him. In a few seconds he was there again, 
back in the garden where he had spent his 
youth. He concealed himself behind some 
bushes and slept soundly for a time. Then he 
sought out Vana Grant and told her all tliat 
he had done. She knew most of It from the 
radio and the newspapers, but she heard it 
all over again, from his lips. 

That afternoon they spent in the Grant 
garden, hidden safely by the trees and shrub- 
bery. Here they could not be seen or heard 
from the houses, if they talked softly. Finally 
she threw her arms around Jiim and gazed 
fondly into his face. 

"You are so changed, Sanjan!" she said. 

His boots were worn, his clothes ripped 
and soiled, burned in places. There was a 
growth of ragged beard on his face and he 
was haggard and drawn. 

"I wanted to see you, Vana," he told her. 
"Just to be near vou, for a little while." 

"Yes. I know." 

She held his head against her. like a moth- 
er comforting a tired child. 

It was good to be with Vana again. It 
was lonely, being a hated outcast, reviled, 
feared : a monster, hunted by all the world. 

"There is still much to do, Vana." 

"Yes. I know." 

"So much more than I realized." He was 
trying to smile, but it was a wan, discour- 
aged smile. "I don't think I've accomplished 
very much, Vana." 

"But Sanjan !" she protested. "If it hadn't 
been for you, the world would have been at 
war by now." 

"Yes, that's true," he agreed. "But I've 
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only postponed it." 

"But that's something, Sanjan." She shud- 
dered. "A week or two of atomic war, with 
bombs falling, would have reduced the world 
to ruins." 

"Just a postponement." he said bitterly. 
"Don't you see, they've all stopped thinking 
of war, just because they're so busy hunting 
Sanjan. ' 

"But what you've destroyed — " 

"Nothing at all," he said, "compared to 
the whole. They'd never even miss it. With 
me out of the way, within a few weeks 
they'd—" 

"Sanjan ! Don't talk like that !" 

"I have just this one human body, Vana. 
Maybe I've had a lot of luck — not killing my- 
self, or being killed, long before this." 

"Sanjan, dear." 

She could onlv hold him, try to comfort 
him. The woman's place, perhaps not fully to 
understand, but always to comfort, giving the 
strength of her spirit to the man. 

"Sometim.es I am afraid. Vana." 

"No. Sanjan. you mustn't be." 

"Not for myself. But the world is so big." 

TO LEAVE the task uncompleted, that 
would be failure. So quickly the dread 
name of Sanjan would just be a memory 
and the world could resume its normal ac- 
tivities. It would go on, of course, just as it 
had before. That universal cry, "We need de- 
fense I" would sound again. And Sanjan 
knew there was truth in that, of course. 
Everyone, weak or strong, must have the 
means of war — or thev all must have none. 
"But if I should fail, Vana?" 
"You will not. You cannot. It's too im- 
portant, Sanjan." 

And as she held him. caressing him. he 
felt a new strength : and presently he drew 
back from her arms and sat straight. 
"1 shall not fail. Vana." 
"No, of course not. Sanjan." 
"I shall go on and on, until it is done." 
"But sometimes von must rest." she mur- 
mured. 

"Yes. I do." 
"Where?" 

He smiled. "Wherever I am. or think that 
I would be." And then he gestured past 
the trees of the garden, out to where the 
setting sun laid a sheen of yellow and gold 
across the sky. "Sometimes I come and 
sleep, quite near here, Vana, to be near you. 
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Somehow it seems less lonely." 

"Where, Sanjan?" 

He lowered his voice. "You remember 
that little cave, up there on the hill, where 
we used to play when we were children?" 

"Smee's Cave?" 

"Smee. the pirate. Remember?" 

"He had a hook for a hand. I was so 
afraid of him—" 

"And you were Wendy," Sanjan said. 
"And I was Peter Pan." 

"And we had a little bell to ring. That 
was Tinker Bell, the fairy. Oh Sanjan, we 
were so happy then. " 

He held her close. "We will be happy 
again, Vana. That's what I'm trying to do — 
help to make the world a place where people 
can just be happy and not afraid." 

For a time he was silent. Finally he said, 
"I was up in the Alps. I told them there 
that soon I would begin destroying, not just 
property, but the leaders of the nations them- 
selves." 

"Deliberate murder, Sanjan?" 

"I know.'" he said. "And then I got to 
thinking. Which of the leaders can you actu- 
ally blame? From my viewpoint, surely not 
our own President. He is doing his best, as 
he sees it." 

"Yes. I suppose so." she agreed. 

"I have threatened them, so that perhaps 
they'll think more in terms of compromise 
and less in terms of war. And if I killed some 
of them, what eood would it really do? Oth- 
ers would step into their places. Things 
would go on just the same." 

"But the world may change, Sanjan," 
Vana said. "At lea«t. vou are showing them 
the way." 

"I know it. And I'll keep on." 

His quick ears heard the sound of some- 
one coming from Vana's house. His glance 
warned her. He drew back from the warmth 
of her arms. He stood up. 

There was just a little glow of radiance 
where he had been. . . . 


CHAPTER VI 
End of a Dream 


SMEE'S CAVE it was called. It had 
been one of the fancies of their child- 
hood when love and peace and happiness had 
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reigned in their lives. A few nights after he 
had talked with Vans in her garden, Sanjan 
came back, tired, and stretched himself to 
rest at die mouth of the cave. He had been 
in mid-Europe. After a day and night of 
careful investigating, he had caused a mon- 
strous atomic explosion there. Factories 
crowded with bomb-bearing rockets had gone 
up, and many of the finished bombs them- 
selves. Tint so many people had been killed ;' 
and so wide, so crowded an area was devas- 
tated by the deadly radioactivity that Sanjan 
decided it was almost as horrible as war 
itselt 

Sanjan- lay shuddering. And then with 
tired, wandering, drifting thoughts, he was 
thinking only of Vana. It was comforting, 
at least, to be here in the little cave so near 
her home, a hallowed little place, which now. 
to Sanjan, seemed a symhol of what most of 
mankind really wanted. 

The sudden sound of a loose stone rat- 
tling brought him out of his drifting thoughts. 
He snapped into startled alertness ; and then 
he turned and saw the figure of Vana with 
the moonlight on her as she came up the 
stony little path. 

"Vana ! Vana, dear ! " 

"You're here, Sanjan! Oh, T'm so glad! 
I just wanted to be near you — to hold vou 
again." 

"And I wanted you. Just yon, Vana. 
Nothing else." 

The moonlight wrapped them as they sat 
in the mouth of the cave. 

Hardly any warning came to Sanjan. 
There was Vana's love, her arms around him, 
with perhaps some faint little sound intrud- 
ing. TWn it flashed to him that Vana had 
been tricked. She had been watched, and 
now had been followed here ! The shapes of 
men were suddenly here in the shadows. 

"Vana!" 

He felt her start at his murmured warn- 
ing. In an instant Sanjan freed himself from 
her arms and tried to leap to his feet. A 
man's low voice muttered to someone else 
and another man lunged forward, with his 
arm drawn back. 

Simultaneously, Sanjan*s wary, protective 
thoughts leaped ! That mountaintop in Lab- 
rador! He could be there now and escape 
this attack. But the threshold opening be- 
fore him drew together and closed as he 
heard Vana's frightened cry. 

That fatal cry from Vana! She did not 
mean it, of course. It burst from her. 
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"Sanjan! Sanjan!" 

He lingered, fearful that she might be 
hurt, with every instinct in him springing to 
her protection. He turned, momentarily, 
with no thought at all, except for her. Next, 
he was aware of a man's arm coining for- 
ward, a hand hurling something, and a liquid 
struck against his face with searing, acrid 
fumes choking him, and eating into his eyes 
with a searing pain up into his brain, like 
fire spreading there. 

"Sanjan! Sanjan, dear! Go! Go!" 

Rut to Sanjan there was no moonlight here 
now — no sight of Vana. Nothing was here 
hut his whirling thoughts, and the burning 
horrible pain on his face, in his eyes, his 
brain, and a ring of muttering voices in the 
blackness around him. 

"Watch out!" they cried. "Be careful of 
what he may do. Ah-h-h! We've got him!" 

"No! Kill him now! We can kill him 
now !" 

"Wait! Wait! He could have gone al- 
ready, hut he hasn't!" 

Next came Vana's despairing cry, so that 
he tried to stumble in the darkness toward 
her. Labrador! He would he safe in that 
little hideout in Labrador . . . 

But with the acid eating into his eyes, 
there was only the darkness of Sanjan's futile 
thoughts. There would be nothing hut this 
eternal darkness for him now, in Labrador, 
or anywhere else. Alone there, he would be 
helpless. 

* } We*vegothim." 

"He doesn't go ! See, he stays here." 

"We did it! Maybe a bullet wouldn't 
have killed him. but this did the business. 
He's helpless and he knows it!" 

"What can a blind man do ?" 

Sanjan was murmuring. "Vana! Vana. 
dear." 

SOON he found her. Down on the ground 
he found her, and she sobbed and held 
him ... 

"We've captured him at last. Send out 
the news, Jenkins. What a night's work for 
us! Send out the news! We've got Sanjan 
— we've got him alive and helpless!" 

Like a wild beast, they had caught Sanjan, 
alive and subdued. Within an hour the world 
of civilization was ringing with it. 

"Oh, Vana!" 

"You can't go, Sanjan?" 

"What's the use, now, Vana?" 

The Valley of the Nile? The mountains 
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of Carpathia? He couW he there now, in 
the darkness. But he would he lost always 
in darkness. 

What could he do, anywhere, just stum- 
bling in the dark ? 

"They've got me, Vana. It's all over." 

She held him. She was sobbing. 

They let her hold him. through all those 
hours when all the world debated what to do 
with him. Study him? Experiment on him? 
Science wanted to do that. Or would he 
rebel? 

Would he, with a last desperate effort, go 
somewhere ? 

Even though in the darkness of the blind, 
might he not seek out some world leader, try 
to assassinate him because of some crazed 
idea of vengeance? 

The leaders of the world feared to let him 
live. 

He must be destroyed. 

And here in Smee's Cave, he clung in the 
darkness to Vana, in the warmth of her arms. 
They both heard the babble around them, but 
they hardly heeded it. 

A little wixxlen runway had been erected, 
from the cave down to where a huge elec- 
tronic furnace now yawned with its open pit 
of monstrous heat. And on the ragged, stony 
hillside here at dawn, a crowd of people now 
had gathered to witness the execution. San- 
jan, the fiend, was going fe^his death . . . 

THEN as the eajrt$m-id*y* wns brightening 
with the coming sun^>f a new day for the 
world. Sanian heard a man's voice; and he 
could feel that the man was standing here 
before him and Vana. 

"The derision is that you must die. San- 
jan," the man announced. 

"Yes." Sanjan said. "I realize it. Oh 
Vana, please don't cry." 

His father came and spoke in a choked 
voice. "Sanjan, son I" 


"Oh! . . . Hello, Dad." 

"I fought so against the decision," his 
father was saying. All night I've been fight- 
ing it. I've tried so hard. 

'Thanks, Dad. And — good luck to you. 
Good luck to you all." 

Then in the darkness he could feel Vana 
and his father heing taken away from him 

The blood-colored sun of the new day was 
peering over the eastern horizon when San- 
ian stood up and was guided to the runway. 
In the flush of pink dawn-light, the watching 
people on the hillside were suddenly hushed 
with awe as they stared at the lone figure. 
But some of them were murmuring to each 
other : 

"Will the war come now ?" 

"If onlv he could have succeeded!" 

"Impossible!" 

"He has to die. He's a man ahead of his 

time I" 

"But some dav. John—" 
"Yes. some day." 

Slowly in the flush of the dawn, the lone 
figure moved down the runway. It was a 
ragged, almost pitiful figure now ; but It 
moved steadily, with arms outstretched. 

"Sanian! Oh. Sanjan dear I" That was 
Vana's last little murmured cry as she clung 
to Robert Thome. 

On the runway, Sanjan was walking slow- 
ly, steadily down. 

Sometimes his outstretched hands touched 
the side rails to guide him. Just a ragged 
youth, hlind and helpless 

But there was a radiance from him. 

At last he reached the hrink. He paused, 
with the glare and the heat of the furnace on 
him. 

And then he took another step, and went 
down. 

The radiance which was Sanjan mingled 
for just an instant with the monstrous., con- 
suming fire of science — and was gone. 


^Jlie ^Jriumplt of the £lejg ! 

ONE of the oldest and most perplexing riddles to plague mankind — whether the chicken 
or the egg came first— has been finally solved by science, according to Professor Alfred 
S. Romer of Harvard University. The egg came first! 

The development of the hard-shelled egg was a vital step in the progress of evolution, says 
Professor Romer. Thanks to its growth reptiles were enabled to lay eggs on land, thus 
freeing themselves of dependence on water as a hatching agent and allowing purely land 
creatures, among them ultimately the chicken, to evolve. So the ancester of the Sunday dinner 
staple was, however remotely, a wriggly potlywog or embryonic plesiosaurus. 


Cartaf panuad»d Halon to put on the looming cap 


The knowledge Machine 

By EEMO.NE) HAMILTON 

Pete Purdy and James Carter establish Electrical Education 
as a shortcut to learning, but fail to foresee the resultl 


I WISH now I'd never heard of Electro- 
Education! Sure, It made me a multi- 
millionaire. But what else did it do 
to me? What did it do to everybody? 

The trouble with me was that I was too 
ambitious. I had a nice wife and we were 
planning on a family. I wasn't satisfied with 
just being Pete Purdy, the best electric re- 
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pair-man In New York. I wanted something 
bigger and better for my family. Boy, did 
I get ltl 

It began when I was called over to Gotham 
University to repair a motor-generator that 
had gone sour. It was in the laboratory of 
Doctor Lewis Klndler, the big psycho-physi- 
ologist research man there. Of course, I 
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didn't know then who he was. To me, he was 
just a thin, haggard old guy who looked 
like a nervous wreck as he told me about 
the generator. 

"It must be repaired immediately — at 
once!" he shrilled. "We're just completing 
an epochal research. Epochal, you hear?" 

I shrugged. "I'll do the best I can. But 
this model's complicated. ItH take a week 
to rip her down and rewind the coils." 

"A week?" he screeched. "Impossible!" 
"We can't wait that long!" 

His colleague, a stocky, bullet-headed 
young scientist named James Carter, tried 
to soothe the old boy down. 

"Doctor Kindler, you really must rest! 
You have been working too hard for months 
on these experiments. You know now it's 
a success. Why not try to relax? 3 ' 

"Relax?" screamed the old scientist. And 
then, all of a sudden, he went clean off his 
head. 

He just collapsed, raving about rays and 
neurones and a lot of other stuff. Young 
Carter called doctors and officials of the 
university quick. They took him away, 
yelling at the top of his voice. 

Next morning as I was working in the 
laboratory on the generator. Carter came in 
looking pretty blue. 

"Doctor Kindler has had a complete men- 
tal breakdown from overwork," he told me. 
"He's been removed to a sanitarium, and 
may remain there in a schizophrenic state 
for years." 

"Schizophrenic? That's tough." I won- 
dered what it meant. "I guess the old man 
was a pretty big shot in science, huh?" 

"We had just completed the greatest dis- 
covery in the history of psychology," Carter 
said. "He was tops in the field." 

I kept on working at the generator, while 
young James Carter walked up and down 
the laboratory looking pretty moody. 

He kept staring at a big machine in the 
oorner. It was nothing I could recognize, 
for I'm a good electrician but these crazy 
■clentific hookups are way over my head. To 
me, it looked something like a permanent 
wave machine, with a metal cap like the 
dames put over their heads. 

Carter spoke as though he was talking 
to himself, gritting his teeth as he looked 
at that big machine. 

"A discovery that means millions, bil- 
lions! If I only had enough money to develop 
and exploit it!" 
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I PRICKED up my ears at that. Scientific 
discoveries don't interest me so much, 
but millions interest anybody. 

"What is the thing?" I asked. "Some new 
kind of rig for atomic power?" 

"No, no, it's nothing like that," Carter 
muttered. "It deals with the mind. I could 
revolutionize the world with this thing if I 
had money enough to develop improved 
apparatus." 

"Won't the university put up the dough 
for the stuff you need?" I asked him. 

He laughed kind of sour. "Of course they 
would. But they woulc 1 also then appropriate 
all title to it. Whereas if I could develop 
it myself, it would make me the richest man 
in history." 

That interested me a lot. Here was I, Pete 
Purdy, with ambitions for Helen and the 
family we planned to have, and maybe I'd 
stumbled on a chance to get in on the ground 
floor of something big. 

I got up and went over to Carter and 
looked at the machine with him. 

"How much dough would you need for 
new apparatus?" I asked. "And what is the 
discovery, anyway?" 

Carter looked at me, his eyes narrowing 
a little as though he saw me for the first 
time. 

"You mean that you might be interested 
in investing in it, Birdy?" 

"Purdy." I said, and I hedged a little then. 
"I don't know. I've saved some money and 
also my wife's Uncle Dimblewitt left her a 
legacy last year. We've got thirty thousand 
and I was figuring to open up my own elec- 
tric repair-shop when I got a little more." 

Carter bit his lip. "Thirty thousand," he 
muttered. "It might be done with that It 
just might." 

"Hold on, don't spend my dough so fast!" 
I told him. "First what is ihe gadget?" 

He got all eager and excited as he ex- 
plained. "It's a new method of education." 

"Oh!" I said, and I guess my voice was 
plenty flat "Well, that's fine. But I don't 
think there'd be much profit in that" 
■ "You don't know what you're talking 
about!" Carter blazed. "This method of 
education is neie.' It's something entirely 
undreamed of until now." 

He asked me: 

"When you leorn something, when you 
learn that the Earth is round, for Instance, 
how does your brain do It?" 
' "I don't know," I said "How does it?" 
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"The nerve-cells of your brain, the neu- 
rones, already contain the ideas of Earth 
and round," he explained. "Constant repe- 
tition of "Earth is round' establishes a con- 
nection between the two neurone-groups, 
by gradually lowering the resistance at the 
synapses of neurone-contacts. Thus, when 
In future you think of Earth, the thought- 
impulse flashes along that low-resistance 
path to the specific neurones containing 
round." 

Being an electrician, I could dimly under- 
stand that. 

"So "that's how it's done?" I said. "And 
that's why you have to study things so long 
to learn them?" 

Carter nodded quickly. "Long study and 
repetition establishes the neural paths nec- 
essary for remembering. But suppose, by 
applying a tiny electronic impulse from out- 
side, you could artificially establish a low- 
resistance path between those two neurone- 
groups?" 

I got that, too. "Then I'd know that "Earth 
is round' without having to bother learning 
it?" 

"That's th. idea'" Carter said. "And that's 
what Doctor Kindler has been working on 
for years. I worked with him, of course," he 
added hastily. "The discovery is as much 
mine as his." 

"You see," he went on, "we Invented a 
scanner that can change the labyrinthine 
neural-connections of the brain by tiny eleo- 
tronio Impulses, just as you can rewire that 
generator's colls. With it, we can set up any 
desired neural paths in an instant by apply- 
ing Just the right electronic impulses at the 
right points in the network. 

"Any ordinary set of facts requires thou- 
sands of new neural paths In the brain. To 
learn a subject like Sanskrit, for Instance, 
requires tens of thousands. The scanner can 
put these new neural connections in your 
brain in a flash, by projecting a pre-deter- 
mined pattern of electronic impulses." 

"Can it bo done?" I asked him. 

"We proved it could be done!" Carter told 
me. "Doctor Kindler knew French, and I 
didn't. The scanner first scanned his neural 
patterns, Isolated those having to do with 
word-meanings, and recorded them on a 
moving tape. Then we ran the tape back, 
reversing the scanner so it would repeat that 
pattern of electronic impulses on my own 
brain. It took ten minutes. At the end of 
that time, I knew French perfectly I" 


^piIAT was a little hard to swallow. 
M. "You mean, you didn't have to study 
it or anything?" I said. "You just knew It, 
all of a sudden?" 

"Exactly," said Carter. "I see you look 
incredulous. I can soon prove the thing by 
running the same tape through on you." 

He grabbed the big metal cap that was 
connected to the machine by a lot of cables, 
and jammed it down on my head. 

I began to protest. I didn't like the idea of 
anybody fooling around with my mind. But 
Carter switched on the machine before I 
could stop him. 

There was a humming, and a tape started 
unwinding inside the machine. I didn't feel 
anything except a queer tingling in my 
head. In a few minutes the humming 
stopped, and the tingling stopped too. 

Carter took the metal cap off me and 
looked at me. 

"Well, I don't feel any different," I told 
him. 

"Vout savez 4e franca is maintenant?" he 
shot at me. 

"Oui, parfaitemtnt," I shot right back at 
him. "Mai*—" 

I broke off, and goggled. "Holy cats, it 
worked! I do know French, just like that!" 

I did, too. I could speak it as easy as Eng- 
lish. And I'd never known a word of It In 
my life before. The thing floored me. 

"Now do you believe?" Carter 'asked. 

"And how!" I managed to say. "But I 
still don't see how there's millions to be made 
from it'' 

"Think, man!" he said. "It takes a student 
four years and several thousand dollars to 
get a university education. Suppose he can 
go in and get it off tapes for a few hundred 
dollars?" 

The possibilities of it hit me, just like that. 
"Say, there'd be millions of students for 
prospects, every year!" 

"And college students are only a small 
part of the market," Carter pointed out. 
"Everybody would like to know more than 
they do. Everybody would like to know 
higher mathematics or Latin or architecture 
or a hundred other subjects. They don't 
learn them because it takes too much time 
and work to study them. But if they can just 
buy them?" 

"Why, there's no limit to the market!" I 
iaid. "How many different subjects could 
you pour Into a guy's brain with the thing?" 

Carter explained that there was a limit to 
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that "Hie potential neural paths in each 
brain are limited in number. We found that 
the average person has a neural Index that 
will allow him to absorb the equivalent of a 
Ph.D. education from the tapes, but not much 
more." 
He added quickly: 

"But there'd be a chance for repeat busi- 
ness even so. The scanner can erate this 
new-found knowledge from the brain, by 
using a neutralizing electronic impulse. Then 
the student can learn entirely new subjects." 

Right then and there, I saw my big oppor- 
tunity and I grabbed it 

"You can count me in!" I told him- "But 
mind, if I put up the dough for the apparatus, 
I get one-third Interest." 

"One-third?" said Carter, kind of puzzled. 

"Sure, one- third for me. a third for you, 
and a third for Doc Kindler," 1 reminded 
him. 

"Oh. certainly." Carter said hastily. "1H 
put Doctor Klndler's share in trust for him. 
But you understand we'd better not use his 
name at all in developing this. It would 
prejudice people if they learned that the 
co-inventor of the method is now a mental 
wreck." 

Next day. without telling Helen, I drew out 
our thirty thousand and Carter and I signed 
the partnership papers. 

He'd kept Doc Kindler's name out. as he 
said. And he'd decided to call our firm the 
"Electro-Education Company." 

Carter rented a small hnilding up in the 
Bronx, and there we put up the apparatus 

that he assembled from the stuff I bought. 

"How about those learning- tapes. Carter?" 
I asked him at the end of the week. "We've 
got to be able to sell people more than just 
French- 
He grinned at me. "I've got a lot of tapes 
on every subject, all ready. You see, some 
of the best scientists and scholars in the 
world are on Gotham University's faculty. 
Under pretext of X-raying their brains, 
I used the scanner to make tapes of every- 
thing they know." 

That kind of shocked me. "It sounds like 
stealing their knowledge, without them sus- 
pecting it. I don't want anything like that." 

"Stealing?" Carter answered quickly. 
"Why, of course not! We'll pay them a fat 
royalty every rime we use the tapes, of 
course." 

We tried the tapes out on each other. 
They worked fine. I went home that night. 
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bursting with a dozen professors' knowledge. 

TTELEN had her brother Harry and his 
wife for dinner that night. Harry has 
always snooted me, on account I'm an elec- 
trician while he went to college and works in 
an office. 

Tonight, I was loaded for bear when he 
started making one of his highbrow cracks 
to show off. It was a crack about astronomy. 

"Harry, you're a million miles off base," 
I told him. "The Riemannian conception of 
space you're talking about is a dead pigeon. 
It's been proved mathematically — " and here 
I went into the equations. 

Helen and Harry and his wife all looked at 
me bug-eyed. 1 kind of enjoyed it, and I 
carried on from there. 

I delved into ancient history, gave some 
chatty remarks on modem biophysical theo- 
ry, and then compared a Sanskrit drama with 
an old Greek tragedy by quoting yards of 
each in the original. 

"Where in the name of all that's holy did 
you pick up all that. Pete?" gasped Harry. 

I just laughed lightly. "Oh, I'm not one to 
brag about my learning. I kind of like to 
keep my lamp hid underneath a bushel." 

"I notice that your grammar is still hidden 
under a bushel." Helen, like a wife does, 
put in. 

That dashed me a little. I'd forgotten that 
my grammar still wasn't so hot We hadn't 
had any tape on elementary English Gram- 
mar. 

That night after the others went, I told 
Helen the whole story and how our money 
was now Invested in the Electro-Education 
Company. 

She hit the sky. I had been trapped by a 
swindler. I was an idiot, and we were going 
to die in the poorhouse. Next morning she 
went with me to give Carter what-for and 
demand our money back. 

Carter handled her beautifully. He in- 
veigled her to put on the learning-cap, and 
then shot French. Music. Art and a lot of 
other stuff into her. From then on, Helen 
was enthusiastic. 

So next week, we hung out a sign and 
advertised in the newspapers. Carter had 
written the ad. and it was a good one. 

"Do you want to know more?" It asked. 
"Do you yearn to learn? But are you re- 
pelled by the dreary prospect of months and 
years of study? 

"Electro-Education is the anjwer! Study, 
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classrooms, schools, are now obsolete. We 
guarantee to bestow on you in a few hours 
enough higher education to pass any univer- 
sity'! graduation examinations." 

Next morning we found a half-dozen pros- 
pects waiting to get into our Electro-Educa- 
tion shop. Only it turned out they were all 
reporters who had come to write funny pieces 
about our project. 

Carter was smart He didn't get mad, he 
Just kidded them along and got one of them 
to try a sample course. Then he shot a full 
course of Higher Accounting Into that chap. 

It seems that that reporter was a guy who 
never had been able to add two and two, ha 
had such a blind spot for arithmetic. When 
he got up and realized how much he knew, 
he let out a yell. 

The other newshawks accused him of 
faking, at first. But the argument induced 
some of the others to try it. Carter gave 
them Chinese, Nuclear Physics, anything 
they asked. 

That night Electro-Education hit the front 
pages of the newspapers with a bang! Some 
of the articles still claimed it was a fake, but 
a lot of the writers swore it worked The re- 
sult was that we had a crowd around our EE 
■hop next day. 

Most of them were just curious, but there 
were a few with money enough and curi- 
osity enough to try a few tapes. When they 
went out and told the crowd about it, others 
started coming in. 

Being near Gotham University, in two 
days wo were handling a crowd of students 
so big they lined up for blocks. They came 
In with their money clutched in their hot 
little hands, and they went out crammed with 
every bit of knowledge their own professors 
had. 

Then after three days, the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, the District Attorney's office, 
and the police all came down on us. 

"This thing is a barefaced swindle of some 
kind and I shall see that these two men get 
prison for it," the D.A. announced. 

Carter had been expeotlng just that, and 
had a lawyer all ready when the preliminary 
hearing was held. 

Ho brought Jn our witnesses — joyful col- 
lege students who had quit going to classes 
altogether because they were dead sure of 
passing anyway. 

Then Carter sprang his clincher. 

"Your Honor," he said to the judge, "the 
courtroom janitor has agreed for a consider- 
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ation to let me demonstrate Electro-Educa- 
tion on him. Is the court agreeable?" 

THE court was agreeable. So right there 
in the courtroom. Carter set up our EE 
apparatus and used it on the janitor. 

This janitor was a big fatheaded old guy 
they called "Puddlnghcad," on account ev- 
eryone around court knew how dumb he was. 

Well, Carter shot all our law courses Into 
him. He gave him not only Civil Law, Crim- 
inal Law, Corporation Law and Theory of 
Jurisprudence, he also gave him graduate 
courses in such fancy stuff as the Justinian 
Code and Medieval Ecclesiastical Law. 

When it was over, and it took little more 
than ah hour, old Puddinghead got up and 
talked. He not only proved that he knew 
everything now about the law — he proved 
that the judge himself was woefully ignorant 
about a lot of It. 

"Electro -Education Is obviously all it 
claims to be," said the judge quickly, to 
stop this painful expose. "Case dismissed." 

The courtroom exploded with excitement 
Reporters crowded wildly around Carter. I 
found the judge himself plucking my arm. 

"Mr. Purdy, in confidence, could you give 
me those courses too?" the judge asked 
timidly. 

Overnight, Electro-Education became the 
sensation of the country. It was like a bomb 
going off. 

I'll admit that It sort of floored me. I'm a 
modest kind of a guy. I'd figured on profits, 
on maybe even a chalh of education-shops 
some day, but I hadn't figured on what EE 
rapidly became. 

It didn't grow— it exploded. Within a 
month, Carter had branches started or under 
way in every big city In the country. He'd 
bought up a factory to turn out the EE 
apparatus. We trained our own operators. It 
was simple, since we just ran an EE tape 
to teach them. 

Our advertising plastered the newspapers, 
the billboards, the radio. We made the 
whole country EE conscious, overnight One 
of our best ads was: 

WHY OO TO COLI.ECE FOB KNOWLKXJS? 

Would You Drive a Horse and Buggy 
To Work? 

Crr SMART TBI MODERN WAV! 

And there was a big billboard picture that 
showed a guy sitting with one of our EE caps 
on his head. It advised: 
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don't be dumb, chum! 
Put On Your Learning-Cap Today! 

For the classier trade, the advertising men 
had worked out displays that showed a dumb 
cluck cringing In the middle of a lot of bril- 
liant- looking conversationalists. 

"Do you envy your friends when they 
discuss learned subjects?" the ad asked. 
"Why be inferior? EE will make a new man 
of you mentally." 

They poured Into our EE shops. They 
came in such droves that the police bad to 
establish lines at every shop. 

Carter and I had big offices down in the 
Monarch State Building, by now. My work 
wasn't hard — I arrived at eleven each morn- 
ing, smoked a cigar, and then went to lunch 
for a few hours. The afternoon was not quite 
so tough. 

But Carter really worked. 1 never saw a 
guy with so much ambition. It kind of scared 
me, the way he kept EE mushrooming out 
bigger and bigger each day. 

The universities and colleges had gone 
nuts. They irled first to suppress us but 
they couldn't They forbade their professors 
to sell us knowledge-tapes. But we offered 
such big money that the professors did let 
us put their stuff on tapes, on the sly. 

So the universities just gave up and closed 
their doors, all except a few bitter-enders. 
Then it was the turn of the high schools 
and the public schools. 

Senators got up in the State Legislatures 
and demanded a new educational system. 

"Why should we support a vast, expensive, 
outmoded school-system when EE can give 
every child better schooling at a fraction of 
the cost?" they csked. 

The teacher*: all fought that, of course. 
But what chance did they have? The tax- 
payers didn't want to keep up the schools. 
The parents didn't want to, when their kids 
could learn it all so easy by EE. And the 
kids themselves sure were wholehearted for 
EE from the start. 

The result was that the State set up, in- 
stead of schools. EE dispensaries in which 
our own operators gave the kids their stuff. 
Every kid had to go to school — one hour a 
year. He got his year's work shot into him 
by tape, and that was that. And the State 
paid us a set fee for every pupil. 

Money? It «-ame in by tons, by carloads. 
All over the country, all over most of the 
world. EE was replacing the schools and 
colleges. And still Carter wasn't satisfied 
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"What we have got to avoid is saturation 
of the market Pete," he told me. "As soon 
as everyone is full of knowledge, they will 
quit buying education." 

"Well, there will still be the new genera- 
tion of students each year and that brings 
in a big, steady profit," I said. 

"That's not enough," he said in his deter- 
mined way. "What we need is repeat busi- 
ness, like the movie industry gets. I'll work 
on that" 

And he did. He got big new advertising 
campaigns planned, that kept the public 
needled by successive waves of advertising. 

FOR a while, we plugged science. A man 
couldn't understand the world unless 
he was full of science. A woman should be 
ashamed to meet her bridge-club if she 
couldn't discuss higher physics or colloid 
chemistry. 

It wore people down, all right A lot of 
them came in and had us erase other stuff 
and fill them chock-full of science. 

When a man reached his neural capacity 
we had to erase to put new knowledge In, of 
course. We'd had a few sad experiences with 
guys who wanted to know absolutely every- 
thing and who went batty from too much 
EE. To avoid trouble with the law. our 
operators were strict on that now. 

When our sale of science-subjects began 
to fell off, we switched our advertising to 
concentrate on art. We made expert knowl- 
edge of art all the rage. Sure enough, people 
came in by thousands to have their science 
knowledge erased so they could take on a 
cargo of art 

Carter had worked out advertising that 
made young people good repeat customers, 
too. If they didn't feel satisfied in their pro- 
fessions, why not try a new one? 

Lots of young lawyers, for Instance, would 
decide they'd rather be doctors. They'd sim- 
ply come in and have their legal knowledge 
erased, take on a full course of medical sub- 
jects, and hang out a shingle. Maybe two 
weeks later they'd be back, wanting now 
to try engineering. 

Me. I was on top of the world, literally. 
I lived in the highest and biggest penthouse 
in town. And Helen was in the clouds, 
mainly on account of our new baby boy who 
had been born a year after we started EE and 
who was now husky and thriving. 

"And little Perclval is going to be proud 
of his father when he attains maturity," I 
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told Helen. "Not only because of my wealth, 
but because of my erudition." 

I really talked like that by then, for Helen 
had insisted on me taking a full course in 
English Grammar soon after we started bus- 
iness. 1 had also taken all the other advanced 
EE courses my brain would hold, so that in 
those days there were few wiser guys than 
me in the world. 

"Yes, dear, it is wonderful to know that 
Percival can be proud of his parents when 
he grows up," Helen said happily. 
. Well, that's all you ever know about the 
future. For it was the very next morning 
that the whole thing busted. 

It busted when an old guy who looked 
vaguely professorial came crowding into my 
office in spite of my four secretaries. 

"Are you Peter Purdy. the vice-president 
of Electro-Education Company?" he asked 
me. 

"Yes, yes. but if you have a knowledge- 
record to sell you should take it to our 
Knowledge Purchasing Agent." I told him. 
"1 do not handle details like that." 

He just stood and stared at me and then 
all of a sudden he let out a yell. 

"The electrician!" he yelled, pointing at me 
wildly. 

Suddenly' I recognized the old boy. and I 
got my feet down off the desk and got out of 
my chair. 

"Dr. Kindler!" I said, all surprised 
It was him. all right — Carter's colleague 
that had been in a sanitarium all this time 
being a schizophreniac. But he didn't look 
out of his head now, at all. He just looked 
mad. 

"Doctor. I'm overjoyed to see you." I said. 
"And so will Carter be. We had no idea you 
were cured — " 

Doc Kindler interrupted me by shouting 
at me every dirty name a scientist could 
think of. 

"You blind fools, to turn my discovery 
loose on the world without knowing more 
about it! You don't know what you may 
have done!" 

Then he shouted even louder: 

"Police!" 

I hate to tell what followed. When Carter 
tame in and saw the old doc, he turned a 
sickly color and started to scram. But the 
police were already arriving, and then the 
whole thing busted wide open. 

No need to give you the whole bitter story. 
It's bad publicity enough, and enough people 
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have called me a dope. I suppose at that it's 
better than to be convicted of theft, like 
Carter. 

Yeah, Carter had just deliberately stolen 
the old doc's invention and hadn't helped 
invent it at all. like he told me. He'd figured 
Doc Kindler was away in the sanitarium for 
life, not guessing that shock-therapy would 
finally succeed in restoring the old doc's 
mind. 

I don't blame the old doc for blowing up 
the way he did when he came back and 
found out. nor for the names he called me 
in court I'd rather be called "a stupid 
stooge" than a thief, any day. 

Sure, they took the penthouse and the 
big bank-account and everything else away 
from me. I was lucky that they gave me 
hack my original thirty thousand. Doc Kind- 
ler had relented enough to me to stipulate 
that when he turned all rights in EE over 
to the Government 

YOU know what the first thing was that 
I did when I got out of court that day? 
I went into the nearest EE shop and had 
them erase every course I bad, even my 
grammar. 

And I did it because I was worried. I was 
worried by what Doc Kindkr had said that 
day in the courtroom. 

"My crooked assistant and this dolt Purdy 
whom he deceived didn't realize all they 
were doing when they exploited my discov- 
ery!" Kindler said. "When I collapsed, my 
experiments with Electro-Education were 
not yet complete. 

"I had discovered that the minute elec- 
tronic impulses used in Electro-Education 
have a permanent effect on the germ-plasm 
as well as the soma, but hadn't yet found out 
what the effect is." 

"Will you state your meaning in less tech- 
nical terms, doctor?" the judge asked. 

Kindler's voice was grave. "I mean that 
the EE impulses have a powerful mutational 
effect on the genes that control the brain- 
development of the unborn child." 

I got worried. 

"Is my little boy going to be dotty because 
Helen and I took a lot of EE before he was 
born?" I asked him. 

"That I can't say yet" Kindler said grim- 
ly. "I was trying to determine the nature 
of the effect when I collapsed, and you let 
Carter talk you into appropriating my work." 

That was what scared me into having all 
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my EE erased before I went home that night 
And Helen threw a fit when she heard about 
it 

"Now don't get hysterical," I begged. "The 
doc said he didn't know what the effect on 
Percival would be. It might not be so bad." 

"But you and I were almost the first people 
to take EE and whatever's going to happen 
to people's babies because of it, will happen 
first to Percival!" she sobbed. 

We went in and hung over his crib. I 
couldn't see a thing wrong with him and I 
said so. He was as fat, healthy-looking a 
year-old baby as you'd want to see, as he 
lay there looking up at us. 

"Yes, but what about his mind?" Helen 
sobbed. "He should be trying to talk by now, 
but he hasn't said a word." 

"Maybe I could get him to talk, if I worked 
hard enough with him," I said desperately. 
I chucked Percival under the chin. "Say 
mama, Percival! Kuchy, kuchy — say mama!" 

Percival opent«l his mouth arid spoke. He 
spoke in a rather wobbly and shrill Uttle 
voice. 

"I presume. Father," he said, "that the 
encouraging sounds you are directing at me 
are onomatopoeic in origin and are designed 
to stimulate the faculty of imitation. Never- 
theless, I must beg you not to continue mak- 
ing such utterances." 

Helen and I gaped at each other. "He 
talked!" I choked out. "He talked like a 
professor! You heard him!" 

Helen stared, wide-eyed. "But he never 
said a word before — not a word!" 
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Percival appeared to be bored. "Really, 
you could hardly expect me to join in the 
sort of unintelligent conversation that goes 
on in this house!" 

Yeah, that was the effect of EE's electronic 
impulses on the unborn. Every EE course 
that Helen and I had ever taken was in Per- 
cival's brain when he was born! The fact 
that we'd had our own knowledge erased 
hadn't affected him in the least. 

And I was going to have a son that would 
look up to me. That is a laugh. Our Perci- 
val loves his parents, but we will never 
see the day when we know half as much 
as he did when he was born! , 

It was the same with all the other kids 
born after EE, of course. Every last one of 
them came into the world equipped with a 
full cargo of knowledge. 

You know how it's changed things. They 
had to cut the voting and office-holding age 
to zero, of course. 

We couldn't restrict office to adults, when 
our own kids were ten times smarter than 
we were. 

Half of Congress is under ten years old 
these days, and the big offices are mostly 
filled with kid geniuses. I hear there's a 
twelve-year old out in California that they're 
grooming for President 

What gets me, though, is this: 

These kids of ours still keep piling new 
knowledge into their brains with EE Now, 
twenty or thirty years from now, what are 
their kids going to be like? I do some won- 
dering about that. 



HOW DEEP IS THE COSMOCEAN? 

RECENT insuumenr. recording* made from V-2 rockets indicate that the peak intensity o( cosmic radiation 
is found about }0 mile* above earth and remains more or less constant to heights of ,u least 100 miles, as 
higlt-as such recordings have been made. 

However, according to Dr. Donald H. Menzel of Harvard College Observatory, there may be a detinue ceil- 
ng upon cosmic ray intensity, although this ceiling will be an extremely high one. It is his theory that the rays 
ate created from local clouds of ions in space within "a few million" miles of Terra. 

The so-called showers of cosmic rays are caused. Dr. Menzel believes, by long-wave radiations from the sun. 
"Iliese radiations may energize the ions to the extent of 100,000.000.000 -volts, coming in groups rather than in 
neady procession and, at their peak, causing such disturbances as radio static on Earth. 


Rickey, the mjstot, hid certainly exploded 


SPACE-CAN 

By Ml I I IV LEINSTELR 

A routine visit to Ganymede disclosed a deadly Martian 
conspiracy — and Lieutenant Joe Peabody was on a spot! 


WHEN the Winahip landed on 
Ganymede, it was on one of those 
errands that are handed over to 
destroyer-skippers, commanding the tin-cans 
of the space-fleet, because nobody with 
silver braid wants to do them. Lieutenant 
Joe Peabody had been officially directed to 


proceed to Ganymede, land in 10° north lati- 
tude and 10° west of the zero longitude echo- 
beacon, and contact a Ganymedian chief 
called Yloop. 

He was to deliver to that Ganymedian chief 
one swamp-car, assure him that Earth Gov- 
ernment was very happy to give him the 
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present he bad requested, and then make 
what efforts seemed wise to promote cordial 
relations. Then he was to return to base. • 

It was just the sort of job that anybody 
with silver braid would wish off on some- 
body of lower rank. The Winship carried 
two officers, ten men, and one dog. The dog 
was Rickey, the official mascot of the ship 
and an animal of some reputation. He'd 
had more and taller tales told about him by 
the crew than less imaginative men could in- 
vent for their ship's mascots. 

Such as the story that when the Winship 
was based on Luna, every time she came back 
to port there were seven girl-dogs and a 
Venusian vroom-cat waiting at the space- 
yard gate when Rickey sauntered out on his 
first liberty. 

The Wliiship's armament consisted of 
meteor-repellers, pressure-fused signal- 
flares, and a pop-gun of no conceivable use 
out of atmosphere. In combat — if war did 
come with Mare — her function would be to 
scout ahead of the Earth battlefleet and try 
to get off a nvarning of contact before she was 
smashed by a guided missile. In peacetime, 
she ran errands not desirec by anybody else 
and acted as one of the guinea-pigs for the 
technical brass. 

At the moment she was still choked up in- 
side with the three-foot lead-cadmium 
sheathing — put on in three-inch plates — ap- 
plied to her fuel tanks when she was sent on 
a long and purposeless cruise to test the effi- 
ciency of pre-bombarded and therefore ra- 
dioactive fuel. The fuel wasn't efficient at all. 
Dick Harkness, her second in command, still 
swore at that sheathing regularly. 

HE SWORE again as the little ship settled 
down through the misty Ganymedian 
atmosphere. • The ground below, as seen 
through the snooperscope, was utterly fea- 
tureless save for some hundreds of thousands 
of identical clumps of gannygrass. That was 
Ganymede — gannygrass and swamp. 

"Remember the recruiting posters we saw, 
last time on Earth?" growled Dick Harkness 
to Joe. " 'Deep Space is calling you! Ride a 
Comet and see the Worlds!' There c-ughta be 
a law! Look below! Who wants to see this?" 

Joe Peabody watched his instruments, 
scratching Rickey's head absently. He'd 
picked out a patch of gannygrass to land on, 
and the snakeye corrected course if the little 
ship swerved by a hairsbreadth. But he 
watched, anyway. 


'Things could be worse," he said. "They've 
got to recruit spacemen somehow. If glamor- 
posters make 'em join up, why not?" 

"Glamor!" said Dick. "Look below! They 
ought to put a Ganymedian on the recruiting 
board. He'd fix those posters! Be a Destroyer 
Spaceman! Spend your time running er- 
rands! Visit Ganymede and See the Swamps! 
Learn to Salute!' That's the way a Gany- 
median would make the posters read!" 

The Winship swung ever so slightly and 
settled toward the chosen grass patch. Joe 
nodded in satisfaction. Dick Harkness grum- 
bled again. 

"Look at the doggone place! Venus is bad 
enough, with an aerosol for an atmosphere, 
and Mercury is worse! But at least the na- 
tives are human, after a fashion! Shut your 
eyes and listen to a Mercurian trying to bar- 
gain you out of your back teeth and you feel 
almost chummy. Hold your nose and watch 
a Venus-girl dance and you almost get senti- 
mental! But these Ganymedians, with the 
way they — " 

"Yeah," said Joe. He pushed the landing- 
cushion button. There was a tiny impact, and 
an infinitesimal movement in the gannygrass 
began directly below them. The bending 
spread out like a wave. 

"Have to warn the crew again. Dick. Tell 
'em to remember all over again that Gany- 
medians talk like paymasters figure. Specific. 
Exact. They don't understand exaggeration 
and they don't understand jokes. If you tell 
them something that isn't literally true, they 
think you're crary." 

"They're not human," said Dick gloomily. 
"They never lie and they make you mad. 
Huh! They send word by space-radio to a 
passing freighter that this chief Yloon wants 
a swamp-car. Then they wait for it We'll de- 
liver it and they'll look at it and say, "Yes. 
This it.' Or else they'll say. Thi* not right;' 
And that's all! Then they'll go oft" with the 
swamp-car." 

The Winship hung low, now, barely above 
the thirty-foot stalks of gannygrass. A Gany- 
median peered up. bracing himself against 
the landing-cushion field, which transferred 
the weight of the ship to the ground below 
and very neatly contracted as the little ship 
descended. 

"True enough," admitted Joe, "but brass 
says we must cultivate cordial relations. Tip 
off the hands, Dick. Well touch, now." 

Gannygrass stems sprang up alongside the 
ship's ports as the landing-cushion field con- 
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tracted and stayed pointed straight down. 
The descending motion ceased without a jar. 
The Win.ihip rested on the yielding, matted 
roots which were the soil of Ganymede where 
it wasn't swamp. Joe flicked switches and the 
ship was grounded. 

"We won't be here long." he observed. 
"They'll come for the swamp-car and they 
don't go In for the amenities, so well be off 
again pretty soon. You Up the hands about 
how to talk while I remember not to smile 
when I try to act pleasant. To them, a smile 
, is nn expression of rage just before it turns 
to murder." 

He put on a light atmosphere-suit and went 
out the lock. 

THERE were a good many Ganymedians 
on hand. From overhead, the innumera- 
ble clumps of grass had seemed without life. 
Gannygrass grew thirty feet high in semi- 
floating islands that were roughly two hun- 
dred feet across. In between ihe clumps was 
swamp. The Ganymedians lived in what 
amounted to burrows in their floating islands, 
and progressed from one grass patch to an- 
other in queer, skittering bops startlingly 
like the running steps of a heavy bird just 
about to take off upwind. 

They had a civilization of 
btfdy could gather more than 
tion about it. Questioned, they either an- 
swered exactly and literally, or else ignored 
the questioner. They had no manners at all 
by earth standards, and their morals were not 
matters of interest to anybody who had ever 
seen a Gonymedian female. 

Ordinarily there would be one family group 
to a grass-clump, and one grass-clump to a 
family group. Here, though, there were very 
many on hand as Joe went out the lock. Their 
numbers increased momently. From overhead 
they had been nearly invisible, but they must 
have begun to move toward the Wimskip't 
landing-place as soon as it could be identi- 
fied. Joe saw at least a dozen wearing the 
belts of swamp-bear claws which were signs 
of chiefhood. 
He remembered not to smile politely. 
"Yloop?" he asked. 

One of the bloated figures moved. The 
others, as always, cither stared with opaque 
blank eyes or paid no attention whatever to 
ship or skipper, even though they'd come to 
see it. 

"Yloop, me," said the bloated figure. 
"Your swamp-car," Joe told him, unsmil- 
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ing, "is in the ship. We will get it out very 
soon. It is fueled for — " He paused, calcu- 
lated, and said carefully. — it is fueled for 
half a year of Ganymede." 

Yloop listened. He made no reply. He 
offered no expression of gratitude nor com- 
mitted any of the small hypocricies which 
make human contacts endurable. Sam found 
himself frowning irritably. Ganymedians got 
under a human's skin. 

Another bloated figure stirred. 
"Mo Ychan."" said the lipless mouth. 
"I suppose," said Joe ironically, "you want 
a swamp-car too?" 

"No," said Ychan tonelessly. By the double 
belt of swamp-bear claws about his middle, 
he was high chief. "Yloop want swamp-car. 
Not Ychan. Ychatf-want talk." 

Joe's eyebrows lifted. Almost he was 
tempted to be sarcastic. Talk was a novelty. 
But— 

"Talk," he said flatly. 

Behind him, the lock opened again. Dick 
Harkness and two of the crew came out In 
atmosphere-suits. With them came Rickey, 
the ship's mascot, in the tiny, canine space- 
suit which was the result of infinite labor in 
the crew's quarters during long hours of 
standby duty. 

"Just for the heck of it. Joe." said Dick, 
grinning, "the hands decided to send Rickey 
to see what hell do when, he sees a ganny- 
grass stalk that he'll take for a tree. The 
trick is he's in his spare-suit and can't sniff 
at if 

"Wipe off that grin!" snapped Joe. "Take 
the dog back! I told you no jokes!" 

Dick Harkness' face went blank. "I for- 
got! Sorry. Joe!" 

He herded the crewmen back into the lock. 
But they still grinned. Ychan stared at them 
with expressionless eyes. 

"Men mad." he said. "Why?" 
Joe wanted to deny it, but a smile or a grin 
was to Ganymedians an expression of the 
ultimate in fury, — and if you said something 
they did not believe, they though you lunatic 
A very literal-minded folk, these people of 
Ganymede. 

"Oh— dog bad," said Joe curtly. "Kill four 
men. You talk." 

He waited. Ychan stared as blankly as be- 
fore. 

M I talk," he said without expression. "You 
think you leave Ganymede. Martians say no. 
I say maybe." 
Joe Peabody blinked. Then he stiffened. 
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"Sit," he said shortly. 

A GREAT curved plate in the ship's side 
opened. The crew of the Wins/up was 
opening the destroyer's store-hatch to roll 
out the swamp-car. Ychan squatted on the 
ground, where he looked like a wetly glisten- 
ing anthill. Other Ganymedians moved to 
watch the swamp-car roll out 

They would watch Yloop climb into it and 
finger its controls and then — amazingly, the 
Ganymedians had a knack for the machinery 
their minds found logical but some literal 
quality kept them from making — begin its 
operation with practically the skill of a hu-' 
man who had been carefully instructed in its 
use. 

Joe also squatted, for formal conversation. 
He frowned, which was courtesy here, inso- 
far as there was any courtesy at all. It was 
at least a sign of attention which they recog- 
nized. 

"Talk," said Joe. 

The Ganymedian spoke deliberately and 
without emotion. Like his fellows, he was 
cold-blooded in all his ways. He had very 
few words. He used those in their baldest 
sense, But he knew what he wanted to say. 
In five minutes Joe had the complete picture. 
He felt a little cold chill running down his 
backbone. 

The swamp-car came out of the ship, with 
its huge, inflated tires that were wheels and 
floats in one. There was a seat modified for 
non-human use. A truck body and a tiny 
motor which would drive the unwieldy tiling 
at twenty miles an hour through swamp and 
thirty or better on solid ground. 

Yloop got into it. He tried it. He drove it 
experimentally on the relatively hard grass- 
root soil, drove it into the swamp, and made 
a single circuit of the gannygrass clump. 

Then he stopped and beckoned. His mate 
waddled to the edge of the island and skit- 
tered out to it over the mud. Three of the 
incredible Ganymedian young skittered after 
her. They climbed aboard. Yloop started the 
«wamp-car again and drove away. He had 
asked for it He had gotten it. He went off 
with it. That was that. 

Then Joe stood up. "I hear," he said un- 
graciously. "I think. I talk later." 

He turned his bock on Ychan and walked 
into the reopened airlock. His expression was 
one concentrated scowl. He knew it, but he 
knew that to Ychan that expression meant 
simply tranquil and untroubled meditation. 
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For Joe to have conveyed his actual emo- 
tions to the Ganymedian, he would have had 
to grin until his throat split 

He was pacing up an down the control- 
room of the Winship, deliberately coddling 
his fury to combat the cold chills that wanted 
to play tag up and down his spine, when 
Dick Harkness came in again. Rickey fol- 
lowed him sedately, at a sort of regulation 
distance. 

The crew, of course, swore that Rickey 
knew Fleet regulations as well as an admiral, 
and that when he'd been caught with a lady 
Pomeranian visiting him on board, he'd con- 
fined himself to quarters for six weeks to the 
day. Now he looked warily at Joe. 

"I'm sorry, Joe," said Dick Harkness con- 
tritely. "I went and warned the hands about 
grinning where Ganymedians could see them. 
But they were making bets on what Rickey'd 
do in a space-suit and unable to sniff, when 
he saw what he'd take for trees. It was too 
good a joke to resist. How"d you explain the 
grins? And shall I report our landing and 
delivery of the swamp-car?" 

"I said," Joe told him bitterly, "that we 
were mad because Rickey'd killed four men. 
And you do not use the space-radio unless 
you want to commit suicide!" 

Dick Harkness stared. "What — " 

"Ganymedians." said Joe bitterly, "don't 
lie. They don't understand lying. Ychan just 
told me well be blown to bits if we use our 
space-phone or try to leave Ganymede." 

"What's that? Who's going to try to stop 
us?" 

"Martians," said Joe with exquisite bitter- 
ness. "Did you ever hear that there Is some 
slight friction between the Martian govern- 
ment and that of Earth? Did you ever hear 
that if the Martians thought they had one 
percent edge over fifty of wiping us out and 
taking over the solar system they'd try it? 
Did you ever hear that only the technical 
superiority of Earth science has held off a war 
this far?" 

RICKY moved up beside Dick and sat 
down. His tongue lolled out happily. 
The Winship'a crew insisted that he'd had 
Venusian lockjaw once, and now always kept 
his mouth open to keep it from coming back. 

"Sure I've heard that!" Dick Harkness said. 
"That's why there's so much research going 
on all the time — why we've still got three 
feet of lead plating around our tanks, too." 
"The Martians," said Joe savagely, "also 


research. They have made a gadget They 
think it might he decisive. They think it 
might win a war for them. But they're cagey. 
They want to try it out first. On us!" 

Dick Haikness looked blank. "But — blast 
it! We can't fight hack to count! We'd he a 
sitting duck for a battle cruiser! We'd better 
get in our report" 

"There's a Martian scout-cruiser over- 
head." Joe told him. "It took off as we landed. 
The gadget is on the ground here somewhere, 
.trained on us. If the scout-cruiser picks up 
the beginning of a space-radio message — and 
it's listening with all four ears — the scout 
flashes word down and we go pouf!" 

"But that's nonsense!" 

"Did you ever hear of catalysis?" asked 
Joe ironically. "Did you ever hear of ultra- 
violet radiation acting as a catalyst to turn 
carbon dioxide into sugar? Chlorophyl has to 
be present, but so has ultra-violet The Mar- 
tians have found a wave-form or frequency 
that acts like ultra-violet on drive-fuel. It 
synthesizes drive-fuel into energy. If they 
turn it on us, our fuel will blow." 

"Either the Martians would use it and 
brush off their hands, or they'd never let us 
know." 

"There's a Ganymedian at the trigger of 
the gadget. There's a Ganymedian listening 
to the space-radio. A Ganymedian has to 
give the fire-at-will signal, and a Ganyme- 
dian has to pull the trigger. But when that 
happens, we fly apart into little pieces. Gany- 
medians don't lie." 

Dick Harkness sat down on the settee at 
the back of the control room. He didn't look 
scared. He looked incredulous. 

"But — why? They haven't any grudge 
against us! They've nothing to gain." 

"They've coldblooded fish," Joe said furi- 
ously, "and they can be on the winning side! 
The Martians offer them incredible bribes! 
Don't you see? It's like that Spanish civil 
war the history books tell of. when the Ger- 
mans tested out their weapons by helpinR 
one side in the civil war, without risking 
having another first-class nation fight back! 

"The Martian government won't risk a 
war it isn't sure it will win. But it sees a 
chance to make sure! If the Ganymedians 
will keep their mouths shut, the Martians can 
make a base here. With this new gadget they 
can snipe our ships, one by one. If anything 
goes wrong, the Martian government will say 
it was a little group of earth-haters and 
they're so sorry! But if eveiy thing goes 
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right, they'll have half our fleet before we 
know what's what!" 
Dick Harkness' mouth opened and shut 
"If we don't get back," raged Joe, "Head- 
quarters will query by space-radio. The 
Ganymedians will simply not answer. They 
do that sort of thing. Headquarters will send 
a ship here. It will disappear too, when its 
fuel blows. They'll send another and another. 
When they start sending squadrons, either 
the whole Martian Navy — armed with these 
gadgets — will jump them, or there'll be a 
sneak attack on all our bases, all our fuel- 
dumps will go— and what good's a fleet with- 
out fuel reserves and bases?" - 

"Then why warn us?" demanded Dick 
Harkness. 

"The Ganymedians! Don't you see that 
either? The Martians can't do a thing with- 
out their help. They've got to keep their 
mouths ~H •,: i ' And they've said ihey will keep 
their mouths shut if the Martians will prove 
they're going to win! So the Martians are 
going to prove it — on us!" 

Dick Hi»rkne*s. hi? features slack and be- 
wildered <hook his bead. 

"But—" 

"The Ganymedians are cold-blooded. They 
won't risk anything. They say that some- 
thing might go wrong. A ship might get 
away and warn our fleet But if the Mar- 
tians can win even after 'we know what 
thev've got. why, then they'll play. So they've 
told lis what the Martians have got They 
won't let us use space-rad'o. or thev let go. 

"But if we prove we can lick the Martians 
after we've been warned. thev'U consider 
we'll win. and they'll pl»v with us. But 
if the Martians blow us un — " Then he added, 
grittins hi« teeth, "They're still around be- 
cause they can iam our spnoe-radio. If we 
trv to send a reno-t. or In 1 to b'ft. '*»pvU 
duck and use the Martin gadget. They're 
playing it safe all around!" 

nrCK HARKNESS looked dazed. "But— 
but—" Then he shook hi? head as if to 
clear it "Logical .rjeople. aren't they? No 
manners, no morals, no weak sr>ot= nt all. 
Not even Dels! It sounds crazy, but they've 
never been trickv." 

Rickey pricked up his ears. That sounded 
like his name. Joe paced up and down. 
"They're too darned literal to be tricky!" 
Rickey was sure he heard his name. He 
stood up, his tail wagging. He pawed at Joe's 
foot. Joe stopped shoil. He stared down at 
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ship's mascot, then spoke feverishly. 
"But they won't expect us to be tricky 
cither! Look, Dick! They saw you grinning 
at Rickey and I told 'em he'd killed four 
men. With no sense of humor they aren't 
capable of understanding. They simply can't 
conceive of anything but coldbloodedness. 
They haven't any weaknesses, and that's one 
terrible weakness! Now listen!" 

It was very, very simple. Less than an 
hour after Ychan told him of his situation, 
Joe Peabody went out of the airlock again 
onto the yielding, intermatted roots which 
were the solid ground of Ganymede. Inside 
the ship, Dick Harkness painstakingly fin- 
ished the fitting of a pressure-fuse into a 
small smoke-bomb made in the shape of a 
padlock. And that was all. 

Joe scowled, outside the air-lock, which to 
the Ganymedians meant tranquil and un- 
troubled meditation. A Ganymedian looked 
at him blanklv. 
"Tell Ychan I talk." said Joe curtly. 
He squatted down. Only minutes later 
Ychan waddled up and plumped down in a 
heap that looked like a glistening ant-hiH 
Joe spoke without preliminaries. 

Because of the utterly literal minds of 
Ganymedians, and thefr scorn for indirection 
of any sort, it was necessary to phrase things 
especially for their comprehension. Scowl- 
ing, Joe talked in the monotonous tone and 
idiom used for the strictly business like 
conversation of Yehan's kind. 

Earthmen, said Joe, were prepared against 
the Martian weapon. He had passed his 
time inside the ship simply In setting up de- 
tectors for the detonation-beam in case the 
Martians were fools enough to try it If they 
did, with Ganymedian assistance, Joe and 
the Win ship would prove to them how com- 
pletely foolish it was. If the Martians were 
fools enough to make war on Earth, they 
would be wiped out. And their friends. And 
their friends! 

Joe paused to let that sink in. Ychan had 
listened without emotion. Now he said tone- 
lessly. 
"How?" 

Joe said shortly that if the Martians tried 
to destroy the Winahip (hat he, Ychan, would 
have personal experience of the method. But 
he would explain. The Earthmen had a weap- 
on the Martians knew nothing about. It 
destroyed all living things. It killed them 
by turning them to vapor. Turned upon a 
space-ship, the Earth-weapon turned its 


crew to smoke and vapor, and left the space- 
ship unharmed. Turned upon a planet, the 
Earth-weapon would make all its vegetation 
explode, and all its people, and even the fish 
in its swamps. 

Ychan listened. "How?" he asked stolidly. 

Joe answered scornfully that he would 
demonstrate it — so that the Ganymedians 
would not make fools of themselves and be 
wiped out. But he would have to take pre- 
cautions to avoid undue destruction. If he 
pointed the weapon at the horizon, all living 
things to the horizon would flash into clouds 
of vapor. 

If he pointed it down to the ground, not 
only all life immediately below it would burst 
Into steam, but life on the other side of Gany- 
mede would cease to exist over a large area. 
The Earth-ray would penetrate a planet and 
destroy life on both sides simultaneously. 

Ychan listened with no trace of emotional 
reaction. 

"You show," he insisted. 

Joe scowled more deeply still and ob- 
served that for his forbearance in not de- 
stroying all life for, say, a hundred miles all 
around him, there would be a price. A small 
price. But when he had proved the Earth- 
weapon he would make a demand 

"What?" asked Ychan flatly. 

Joe said negligently that he would ask for 
the useless Martian gadget. Earthmen, he 
said untruthfully, had earlier models and had 
been amused by it. But just in case there 
had been improvements, he would trade a 
local demonstration instead of a general one 
for tlie device. Just the device. He did not 
care about the Martians. 

Then he waited, scowling as deeply as 
possible to show complete Indifference. Ychan 
made his decision. 

"Yes," he said. 

IT WAS a bargain and a treotv. because 
Ganymedians did not lie. They used 
words as mathematicians use figures. For 
results. 

"All right." said Joe shortly, over his 
shoulder. "Get going. And you can grin." 

The outside microphone picked up his 
voice. The airlock opened. It was full of the 
lead-cadmium plates that had been put 
around the fuel-tanks when radioactive fuel 
had been tried on an experimental cruise. 
There was barely room for the two crew- 
members, in atmosphere-suits, who began to 
unload it. 


SPACE 

"We make shield," said Joe curtly. "Stop 
weapon here." 

The men began to lay the slightly curved 
leaden plates to cover a fairly large space. 
Ychan waddled over and felt one. It was 
solid metal, three inches thick and two feet 
by four feet in size. 

The men laid a floor twenty feet square. 
They laid a second layer. Then they began 
to build a platfrom in the center, seemingly 
solid, of plates stacked up for thickness. 

They made a platform eight by twelve feet 
and six feet high, using antigrav handlers to 
lift the unwieldy pieces of metal. The air- 
lock was filled again with the stuff for them 
to use. They used all that had been in the 
ship. 

Gany medians arrived by scores and hun- 
dreds. They watched with expressionless 
eyes until they understood what the men 
were doing. Then they lost interest. But they 
came back to attentiveness when the airlock 
opened a third time and two grinning men 
came out with atmosphere-suits on them- 
selves, but a tiny canine space-suit on 
Rickey. The dog's suit was of hand-formed 
slassite and he was plainlr visible inside it. 

The grinning of the men. to the Ganymedi- 
nns. meant rage ?t the murder point. And 
Rickey was hopelessly uncomfortable in his 
space-suit. He loathed it He looked implor- 
ingly up at the men and licked out his tongue, 
end grinned sheepishly. dop-f--chion — which 
"leant race on his part too, to Yrhan and his 
fellows. Rickev's space-suit had been made 
«'ith infinite caro. but he did not like It. 

"This." said Joe. scowlin" "is doe. Doe 
; s bad. Killed four men. He dies." 

The humorless, factual men of the small 
nlanel could not posslhlv imaeine anyone 
having a pet animal And thev saw no reason 
In doubt the deadliness of a small animal. 
Their own swamo-bears were even smaller 
'h?n Rickey, but thev were deadlv. 

The bloated figures regarded Rickey as he 
was dragged to the elaboratelv constructed 
platform of lerd-cadminm plates. It was 
lucky that thev had heard onlv one imagina- 
tive tale about him. If anybody had told 
them about the time when he allepedly 
barked in space-code to warn the skipper 
when sneak-thieves from another ship were 
stealing beer from the Winship — .' 

The two members of the crew took Rickey 
— their mascot — to the center of the leaden 
platform. They fastened him there while he 
squirmed and tried to lick their hands 
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through his glassite helmet They padlocked 
him in place. But the chain which held him 
was rather queer. 

"Ship go up," said Joe briefly. "Use weap- 
on. Then come back for Martian thing. Or — " 
He permitted himself a faint flicker of a 
smile. Then he turned to Dick Harkness. 

"Take her up to a thousand feet and let 
'er go," he commanded "Be sure to hit it 
squarely. A miss would be bad! I wait here." 

For him to stay on the ground was wisdom, 
but he felt horribly lonely as his little ship 
lifted and left him behind. If he stayed on 
the ground, the Ganymedians would stay and 
witness the demonstration of the Earth- 
weapon. If he didn't stay, they might slip 
away — and miss what they ought to see. 

It was very simple and very effective. The 
Wins/iip rose to a thousand feet or more and 
hovered over the cadmium-lead platform. 
Suddenly there was a faint bluish glow be- 
neath it Instant.lv there was a billowing, 
expanding cloud of smoke where Rickey had 
been. 

It cleared. Rickev was gone. Even his 
chain had vanished. He was living matter, in 
a space-suit The Earth-weapon had been 
trained upon him. after an elaborate shield 
had been made to keep it from destroying all 
life in a huge area on the far side of the 
planet 

He had. unquestionably, exploded. Joe saw 
it He grinned. And Ychan turned those 
milky-gray opaque eyes of his on Joe, and 
saw the expression which to him meant the 
ultimate of satisfied rage as regarded the ani- 
mal which had killed four men. A ripple 
went over Ychan *s glistening hide. 

"Earthmen," said Ychan with finality, 
"would .win war. You wait. We bring Mar- 
tian thing." 

WHEN the Winship took off from Gnny- 
n plates v 


stored again. Joe would have 
them for speed, but there was a reason for 
retrieving them. Speed was called for, be- 
cause he had a Martian gadget on board — 
made with that finicky, uselessly detailed 
artistry of all Martian objects — and it was 
desirable to get it to base, fast, for examina- 
tion so counter-measures could be worked 
out. 

But there was a reason for retrieving the 
lead. too. After all, it would not have been 
wise to abandon it and let the Ganymedians 
take the platform apart If they found that in 
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its building a neat cavity had been left in its 
center — that it had been covered by a slab 
doctored to remain in place even under 
Rickey's weight, but to tilt decidedly when a 
meteor-repeller beam came on it — ! 

They might not work it out, but they might 
The metebr-repeller beam, of course, had 
Bet off the press lire- fuse which made so im- 
pressive a mass of smoke, hiding Rickey com- 
pletely as he slid squirming into the crypt in 
the platform when the beam came on. 

It hadn't been difficult to smuggle Rickey 
back on board, though. The Ganymedians 
drifted away. Joe suspected that they in- 
tended to go over and watch whatever hap- 
pened to the Martians with the fuel-explod- 
ing device. 

They would probably fight, and the Gany- 
medians would probably be very firm, be- 
cause they would not want the Earth-weapon 
used against them. 

Dick Darkness came into the control-room, 
Rickey frisking about his feet 

"Cussed dog!" said Dick fondly, looking 
down at him. "He hates that space-suit of 
his, though it protected him perfectly when 
that smoke bomb went off." 


NDER STORIES 

"Mmrnm," said Joe. 

"Do you think that Martian scout-ship will 
try for us?" asked Dick hopefully. 

"No chance," said Joe. "They want to get 
back with news of our new weapon. Mar- 
tian technical brass will go crazy trying to 
figure it out" 

"Huh!" said Dick gloomily. "Nothing ever 
happens on a space-can! Headquarters will 
hush-hush the story, too. What a life! And 
those recruiting posters say 'Deep Space is 
Calling! Ride a Comet and See the Worlds!' 
It's a lie! There ought to be a law!" 

Rickey sat down, his tongue lolling out. He 
looked alertly up at Dick. 

"Say!" said Dick. "The hands have got 
their story worked out. They're going to 
swear that Rickey subdued Ganymede and 
stopped an alliance with Mars. The high spot 
in the story is where Rickey saw a tree and 
in his space-suit he couldn't sniff at it, and 
he got so mad that steam came out of hia ears 
and the Ganymedians thought he was a dog- 
god and bowed down to him instead of help- 
ing the Martians!" 

The Winafiip drove on through space on 
the way back to base. 
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qualified persons, he selected what he called 
the "Hundred Great Books" and used them— 
they ranged all the way from Homer to 
Freud— as the basis of his curriculum. 

His theory was that the student, with the 
methods of the masters of human creative 
and critical thought inculcated into his intel- 
lect, would possess a sound knowledge of 
how as well as what to think when tackling a 
new problem, thus to some degree achieving 
inoculation against the deadening qualities 
of research. 

The idea is currently being carried further 
by President Hutchins and Dr. Luther Adler 
("How to Read a Book") of the University of 
Chicago in collaboration with the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. They have concentrated 
upon great human ideas — vice, virtue, God, 
the atom, the subconscious mind and the like 
—of which they have numbered 102. 

Despite such simplification, before they 
conclude with the necessary documentation, 
history, controversial thought and scientific 
developments required, they may well have 
achieved such an appalling weight of needed 
research that the idea of getting through all 


of it may overwhelm even the talented 
student But it is a step in the right direction 
—which is the freeing of the currently over- 
weighted human brain from the limitations of 
specialization. 

Perhaps we may have to go all the way 
back to Darius, the Persian emporer, who 
had an army of a million men and knew each 
of them by name. Some development in the 
speed, comprehensiveness and retentivenes9 
of the human memory may be the only 
answer. 

Come what may, it is a problem worth 
pondering! 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 

T^OEL LOOMIS, whose IRON MEN and 
1^1 CITY OF GLASS in STARTLING 
STORIES, our companion magazine, are still 
remembered favorably by those who read 
them, starts things rolling in the August 
issue of TWS with a highly unusual novel of 
alien life entitled MR. ZYTZTZ GOES TO 
MARS. 


THE READ 

Don't ask us how to pronounce Mr. Zytzt? 
— we nearly fractured our tongue trying it- 
no! to mention two back molars. Mr. Zytztz, 
however, is one of several score of plant men, 
the only form of life discovered on Mars 
when the first expedition gets there. He is 
befriended by a young Space Cadet, Healey. 
and the attachment between these two utter- 
ly different forms of life with utterly dif- 
ferent origins, becomes ultimately one of the 
epics of early space travel. 

Despit prejudice, official hampering and 
thousands of yards of red tape, Mr. Zytztz, 
always willing, always amiable, fights in his 
own quiet way to win a space pilotship. And 
when, at last, he does get his ship with the 
aid of Cadet, now Admiral, Healey, his true 
purpose at last becomes apparent. 

It is a purpose as astonishing to Healey as 
it was to us and will be to you. This story is 
one of the finest in emotional appeal, in "feel" 
of space travel and alien beings and in bril- 
liant satire directed toward humanity as we 
remember having read. A fine fascinating 
job! 

Thanks to the new enlarged format, TWS 
offers not only the above novel but three 
novelets, headed by CLIMATE — INCORPO- 
RATED under the author's aegis of Wesley 
Long. This Is the story of James Tennis, 
young scientist who, through a trul> 
astonishing device which brings next sum- 
mer to this winter, manages to make it June 
in January in one of our northernmost 
states. 

Unfortunately, however, the governor's 
daughter falls in love with him and Tennis 
soon finds him«eif in a welter of political 
skulduggery as the implications of his inven- 
tion become clear to the rivals of his fiancee '3 
father. 

The result is disaster, not only personal and 
political but scientific, as more careless op- 
portunists overdo things and bring almost 
arctic catastrophe upon the countryside 
There is laughter as well as drama and 
amazing pseudo-scientific ingenuity here in a 
novelet on the lighter side. 

Those of you who unabashedly like space 
opera are going to get space opera in its most 
original form in the second novelet for our 
August issue THE IONIAN CYCLE by Wil- 
liam Teen, who is certainly one of the newer 
bright stars of science fiction. 

THE IONIAN CYCLE chronicles the story 
of the Fust Deneb Expedition, which does not 
quite get what it sets out for. What it does get 
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is a series of blood-curdling horrors on a 
generally waterlogged planet which was not 
the intended destination of the expedition. 

However, its leading members are scien- 
tists, including biologists and the like, and 
ultimately they discover that what look like 
horrors are something else indeed — some- 
thing utterly novel in stf fas far as we know, 
that is), which makes THE IONIAN CYCLE 
outstanding among recent novelets received 
here. It should provide a startling thesis for 
the more thoughtful among you and plenty 
of thrills for all. 

Final novelet listed for August is 
MEMORY by Theodore Sturgeon, a story u. 
which this veteran top-flighter among stf 
authors utilizes all of his writing skill to 
promote an ingenious plot woven about one 
of the most interesting developments in 
practical science. 

Against an interplanetary background ol 
industrial exploitation and high tension per- 
sonal feuds, Sturgeon has woven the story of 
Jeremy Judd — a young man of enterprise 
who has the wit to interpret a code message 
left by his brother in a plastic object which 
has a "memory" of its own under certain 
conditions. 

It's a good yam, one of Sturgeon's recent 
best, and should have you well up on the 
edge of your collective chair. 

There will he short stories, ,of course — 
selected from a roster which includes Murray 
Leinster, Ray Bradbury, George O. Smith 
and Margaret St- Clair, all of them tops in 
their various types of science fiction. And 
of course, your Editor will be present in THE 
READER SPEAK S and the SCIENCE FIC- 
TION BOOK REVIEW. August should be a 
good month in our new and enlarged era. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 

MAYBE we are getting young or some- 
thing but the crop of letters this time 
seems to us to be far above average both 
intellectually and critically. We are opening 
with an excellent missive which should help 
to finish the laying of a feud we seem to have 
walked into with our eyes shut— namely the 
Lovecraft controversy. 

H. P. LOVECRAFT, GENTLEMAN 
by Mrs. Muriel E. Eddy 

Editor: I've beeo besieged with rrqufnu lor more in- 
lonxaUon about Howard Phillips Uvecratt. the tat* 
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THRILLING WONDER STORIES 


Providence writer oi weird yams— so here goes I IjOV»- 
crait used to come over to our home end read his 
manuscripts night after night. Once, he gave my hus- 
band a new kind of hair-cutter and advised him to 
learn how to cut his own hair. It would, he averred, 
eove many a barber's bill. He assured ua ho always cut 
his own hair and shaved himself. 

Lovecraft was the soul of neatness, and always 
looked like the old-fashioned gentleman of culture be 
preferred to call himself I He once visited tike oldest 
Church In Rhode Island with Mr. Eddy and. while 

there, signed Ills ijnue in the register — "H. P. Love- 
craft, Esquire. Gen'Jeman." 

My hubby's uncle tnow dead) owned and operated a 
huge second-hand bookstore on Weybosset street in 
Providence. His name was Art-iur Eddy. Lovecraft 
spent hours at night, talking to our ancient uncle and 
poring over musty volumes in tilt basement. He never 
appeared In daylight — but always turned up around 
the Witching Hour of twelve. Uncle liked H.P.L. and 
stayed open until the wee sma' hours of morning, to 
humor this then embryo writer. He once predicted 
that, with the years, Lovecraft's fame would mount. 
How right he was! 

Lovecraft asked us to do much of his typing. He 
used an old, old machine on which he occasionally 
typed a story — one of the "invisible type" variety, no 
longer made. It Is lo be regretted that this typewriter 
was sold to a second-hand man when some disinter- 
ested outsider was cleaning his apartment after his 
death. T'm sure It would have heen a collector's Item, 
had It not been sold to this unknown person, to whom 
the name "Lovecraft" meant nothing! 

I have pictures of H. P. Lovecraft as a small child, 
and also pictures of his mother and father. Last sum- 
mer we ascertained where his grandfather had lived 
during his boyhood, and took Interesting snapshots of 
the yard In which H.P.L. used to play — when he was 
not in. for he was not a rugged child. I have a photo 

of his grandfather (who had brilliant dark eyes, a 
Loevcrait characteristic) and of Ills birthplace as well 
as of the grave In which he is burled (his body was 

placed In too ground, not in a vault) . 

I feel that memories of this man are precious In- 
deed—and i even have a letter he wrote to us. con- 
gratulating our cat when she presented us with sev- 
eral kittens — written just as one would write to a 
human mother — because Lovecraft was noted for his 
great devotion to felines I 

By the way. my favorite story In FEBRUARY TWS 
Is: THE SHAPE OF THINGS" by Bay Bradbury. It Is 
written In such a manner that one wonders If— MAY- 
BE — H couldn't be true! FanUtstlc but truly fascinating 
stuff to ponder over I 1 enjoyed all the stories and I 
loved the monstrous hairy spider (?) on the cover I 
I'll keep reading TWS ! — 125 Pearl Street, Providence 
7, Rhode Island. 

A fine letter, Mrs. Eddy. HPL must have 
been a fascinating person to have turning up 
around the house. And thanks for the kindly 
comment on the February TWS — but that 
"thing" on the cover was supposed to be a 
giant, economy-sized house fly — albeit with 
rather bloodshot eyes. 

EYES FRONT TO REAR! 

by Paul Cahendon 

Dear Editor: As of a Inter date than Theodore S., I 
am bound , lo comment on the good things that have 
happened to TWS. That it a bit of a passive way to say 
it tor one can Imagine some rare and beautiful souls 
at your office getting together and deciding that this 
shall be done, and that, in view of the acceptance of 
science by the popular mind. Yep, there was obviously 
a change of heart) 

I guess it must be the stuff Included between front 
and rear covers wMdi gets me. Thank you, first, for 
keeping the TWS basketful of goodies in the back- 
ground: Honest, she is Just as disturbing there, and 
framed rather ingeniously in a raised masculine arm. 
Then there're the interiors. 

Used to be they had that bargaln-permaner.t look, 
but this issue you've been to a better parlor where an 
artist whose full name Is initialed V.F. does the 
honors. So far I've been somewhat cursory with my 


inspection of the stories, but a cursor 
th« Bryoe Walton tale promises ua ex 

ity by which TWS has Improved. 

More than anything else, really, the new letter sec- 
tion tells the tale. It U here that the personality of a 
magazine comes out If there Is any. And It comes out. 

Well, a lot of veers have passed since my last letters. 
I've been legman on a dozen newsheefs, and have 
made enemies of half that many city editors (not 
really) but I've every now and then picked up a 
stf magazine to read the occasional dlllles. 

And now I And myself wistful again, this time to 
write a fistful of these here now stf stories and have 
them published In a magazine where a person yclept 
Sarge often sounds like he's teetering on the edge of 
being damfool uncommercial enough to slip s company 
check off to one Aeschylus for first serial rights to 
"Agamemnon." 

That would be damfnnllshnsss (as well as Involve 
some sclenos-flctlon devices which I am prepared to 
believe will he Invented) but It's still positively won- 
derful to see the lads gathering for a literary tea In 
tho bank room of TWS. Well, maybe I will send you 
some copy. 

Anyway, I wanted you to know that the new tone 
which has come over the magazine Illuminated me 
like one of those pinball machine.- ringing up 8000 
Slam bang tinkle wham. The whole poolroom sat up 
with that ono. I'm all set to drop some more niokels 
come next Issue. — La Marquise ApaTtments, Apt. 
#101, 038 So. Gramercy, Lob Angeles, Cal. 

We're beginning to feel as if we're — if not 
engaged — at least glamorous and use you-all- 
know-what. But at least, In your figurative 
pinball machine, you didn't light up the TILT 
sign. And we hope any copy you choose to 
submit us runs up enough numbers to score 
a win. 

As for Aeschylus, please let ua have his 
address. We're always in the market for new 
authors, even ancient Greeks. 

TIME MACHINE FOR TWS 

by H. L Staplaron 

Dear Sir: To hand your February Issue of TWS on 
the 5th day of January. Whet do you boys use up 
there? A lima machine? 

You have been receiving a number of enquiries late- 
ly from England for copies of stf mags. Science Fan- 
tasy Publications, 16 Rockvllle Road, Liverpool 14, 
England, place subscriptions to TWS and S3 'couldn't 
you have told them that, ed?) so would you mind 
including their address in the next TRS or TEV? 
Thank you. 

Mr. Alvln R. Brown in February's TWS thinks that 
the October stories are either very good or horrid. 
Those are ray thoughts about your latest effort. Under 
the former classiilcation comes the novel, the two nov- 
elets, tile three short stories, TBS. 3FBH. and the cover 
painting. All the remaining features come under the 
latter. — 30 Hatrlek Street, wanganul. New Zealand. 

As you are a New Zealander, Mr. Staple- 
ton, we suppose we would be qualified in re- 
turning, in your case, to an old term of en- 
dearing (?) used by the late Sarge Saturn — 
to wit kiwi. Or do those wingless birds come 
from somewhere else? 

Thanks muchly for the address of the 
British agency, which, as you see, we gladly 
run. And thanks for that somewhat inverted 
but extremely kind review of our February 
issue. By the way, are you any relation to 
novelist-philosopher Olal of approximately 
the same name? 
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WHAT FLAVOR SOUPSTONE? 

by Joseph M. Wilson 

Dear Sit: For some nine I've been wan Una to ask 
Manure! St Clair to tell ua about the time they mdI 
out Jlck to reorganize the shipping facilities at the 
soupstone mines, and Oona went along- And after all. 
soupstone is almost as Interesting a commodity as 
whosl. even though It Is only a mineral. Some of my 
friends say It Is a fine thing eaten with toasted bread- 
fruit. Though 1 don't care for It that way. 1 really 
enjoy It In the granular form, braised with onion and 
celery (I'd say that the best grade for that was 6 to 
10 grit, although an ounce of 36 or 60 grit improves 
lentils wonderfully). 

And while I was in the hospital last winter I really 
enjoyed 400 grit mixed with my cocoa, while too grit 
doe* very well mixed half-and-half with the Hour 
when making gravy But there Is one form of It 1 
cant stand— soupstone In coffee — In spite of the way 
the space-prospectors lap It up II have heard that most 
of them got the habit by running lumps of It through 
their coffee mills along with the coffee beans, to save 
time in camp). You see. some of (he aroino-acids in 
the soupstone combine with the caffeine to form those 
odd-tasting esters. 

And many congratulations on your Improving tone, 
which I like very much, particularly the last Issue. 1 
can take my quota of thud-and-blunder like a little 
man, but I don't care for stories In which the leader* 
of an advanced civilization pontificate at length, but 
sound very much like a second- rale author trying to 
work in another two hundred words. It la almost as 
rasping aa the assumption that naturally the historians 
of the future will pick out 1M8 A D. as the standard 
of comparison with their own time— why, no one but 
the authors know. 

Again, congratulations from an original Wonder 
Stories reader.— 307 N Ock Street. Normal. Illinois. 

Somehow, out of that welter of crud. we 
get the impression that you relish Oona and 
Jlck almost as much as ourselves — and we've 
been dying over them happily since the first 
O&J epos crossed our desk some months ago 
For your coffee, we beg to suggest a certain 
form of silicon known as glass. Very tasty 
when ground and inserted in the bottom of 
the cup — -also In applesauce. 

So 1948 A.D. is no year of destiny to you 
Well, Joe, It Bin't over yet. 


SHE LIKES THEM BUILT 
by Doris Duncan 

Dear Ed: Thus la my Bret try at breaking Into print 
via the back door, so to speak, as usually 1 am the one 
wlxo opens it and receives all the complaints and 
boos. However, the February Issue of TWS impels me 
to write a short blurb, beginning with the front cover, 
which Is one of the first in a long time to be realistic, 
and, If you nice gentlemen wilT look at your own 
ehoulderx and biceps In the mirror you probably won't 
see what Mr. Bergey put on paper, but I'm sure you 
would like to. The rebellious Mr. Deker was really 
built, and the lovely Perl was a fitting physical com- 
panion for him anyway. 

"The Sleeper" business was valuable for Ita psycho- 
logical aspects and perhaps more of our great "Brains" 
should rend this type of thing to And out where we are 
heading. Other than that I like the Bud Gregory 
stories, mostly because we have a guy so much like 
him down In these here Virginia backwoods, except 
that he does not do It by guess, but by real good rig- 
germ'. No matter what kind of a piece of machinery 
you have be can make It work, and If you need one 
certain kind he can usually make It for you. But he 
reads science Action and lives back here away from 
elvlllxaUon and we all laugh at the rest of the world 
and wait for It to tear itself up. 


Some of our factual friend* are continually amain! 
at the progress of science these days. We try to tell 
them thai Science Flcuon In nil mags hud mapped out 
a lorn bomba and Jet planes about twenty years ago 
but do you know, they won't believe It? Thanks for 
listening, world, give us t bigger magazine, or a 
special quarterly or Issue soma famous books In our 
price range.— Dixit Angora Farm, Skippers, Vrrolnla. 

Well, Doris, you've got your bigger maga- 
zine at any rate. And the various fantasy 
publishers are doing a whale of a job at 
getting out classics at comparatively modest 
prices ($3.00 per book is standard). 

Also, in view of what lies ahead in this 
column, we appreciate your appreciation of 
the Bud Gregory opera. They seem to have 
stirred up a lot of orthodox souls who stead- 
fastly refuse to believe any man can fix an 
egg beater unless he has at least an I.C.S. 
degree in mechanical engineering. They 
should see what some of you girls can do 
with a hairpin. 

Best to you snd to the ANGORA RABBIT 
MAGAZINE. (Miss Duncan is Associate Edi- 
tor— ED.). 

IT'S A LONC WIND 

by Joseph de Celis 

Dear Ed. isn't It about time we had a few letters 
apropos of something besides what the girls look like 
on the cover, the condition of the magazine's edges, 
and the illustrations for the stories? Not that 1 like 
thai girls on the covers or the illustrations Inside. The 
moat useless aspect of reading science-fiction regularly 
(und the same Is true In other things, as listening to 
popular music, looking at conventional art, and read- 
ing "literary" books) is that it Is aa patterned aa any- 
thing can become patterned. * 

There Is no originality in the world — we know that, 
and may as well be resigned — but only unrecogn liable 
variations; the poor memory of mankind makes these 
variations successful, and if they are ingenious enough, 
we call them original. In science-fiction, the varia- 
tions have lost their covering of originality and stand 
bare and revealed as resfetiUun. 

I am writing particularly of contemporary sclence- 
flctlon stories, by such hackneyed writers as Mar- 
garet St. Clair. Manly Wade Wellman. George O. Smith, 
tdmond Hamilton and Polton Cross. Perhaps It is un- 
just of me. but whenever 1 open the magazine and find 
these names, I ignore the stories, reeling that 1 shall 
miss nothing, knowing that these stories nave ail been 
written many limes before. 

The Illustrations repel me. too, for to me a drawing 
and Its accompanying story are Irrevocably linked, ana 
11 the drawing is some mussed-up piece of trash. 1 
feel that the story shares In the ignominy. X have read 
enough of these stories, en passant, to be certain that 
my analysis is true. 1 know that science-fiction, even 
through its moBl svelte exponents, can not vie with 
the magnificent literature of the world, with the euto- 
blograpnical novels of Marcel Proust, the time-filled 
novels of Thomas Wolfe, or the perfection of Guy de 
Maupassant's short stories. 

Probably you are now wondering why I read It. 1 
read It because I like It. But 1 have no Illusions about 
It. It is Important only for Its presentation of ideas; 
It ean boast of nothing else. And because there are so 
many precarious schizophrenics in the world seeking 
escape Into fantasy, it has Insulted them, producing 
work for their reading, without thought of quality. 
QuunUly. quantity, is Its war cry. The very thought of 
all the crouching maris of sclence-flcUon stories waiting 
to devour us hurls rae Into an anguish and a frensy. 
What shall I read? ! cry. What shall I leave? What 
will 1 miss? 

I write, yes, but much better material. Maybe you'll 
read It some day. Are you going to print this latter? 
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Which reminds me. you are quite willy In your an II- 
phonalj In the reader's department I suppose you 
either have to get angry or get witty, and the latter 
1» more rational. One more personal comment: In ease 
people reading this may think me an old man. I am 
twenty-one years o!d. 

Did you know that an occasional aclence- Action 
story finds IU elegant way Into The New Yorker maga- 
itna? The lait one was called "The Decline of Sport." 
a parable about the deterioration of sport In the fu- 
ture. Confidentially. It was horrible. So apparently, 
science-action Is socially eligible In the highest co- 
teries! 

What Is all this dissension about Lovecraft? Love- 
craft must have something people like: ha Is virtually 
the only legend to survive from the literature of the 
macobro, or supernatural, or fantastic. He Is about the 
sole writer of the weird I would Include with the best 
of older horror writers— William Hope Hodgson. 
Arthur Mnchen. and Aleemon Blnckwnod. Do you 
know thai Finlay has Illustrated Lovecraft? He illus- 
trated. I believe. "The Shuttered House." If the in- 
habitants of the tar future do find remains of our 
elvllliatlon sealed In tubes. I think that they will 
laugh more at our science-fiction theories than at our 
horror tales. I guess this means that I like Love- 
craft's stories. I do. I am not at all ashamed at having 
a volume of his stories standing In my bookcase, 
touched on one side by a volume of Jamos Thurber 
and on the other by a volume of Emlle Zola. 

Will any readers who agree with me in any of my 
opinions please write me a tew letters. 

I have been depreciating science-fiction, but note 
this — I collect It. I wonder what Spenglcr would ihinh 
of that? Hasta la vista.— Box 194. Oramercy, Louisiana. 

Well, we might as well start at the begin- 
ning and rip through — after having to endure 
such a ripping through of ourselves. We 
quite agree, however, with Mr. de Celis 
reason for writing. It is about time et cetera, 
et cetera. 

As for Joe's lugbriouaness over lack of 
originality — what docs he expect? We can 
only repeat a suggestion made in this col- 
umn more than once, we believe, that he 
look up a translation from the French (very 
erudite Indeed) entitled, THE THIRTY- SIX 
POSSIBLE DRAMATIC SITUATIONS. The 
book was primarily based on an exhaustive 
study of the ancient Greek dramatists and 
is still regarded as an up-to-date job. 

The point is that only about a quarter of 
the limited thirty-six can be used by a 
modern author in play or story form. The 
others, having to do with incest and other 
objectionable themes, are strictly tabu to- 
day. So what can a writer seek but local 
and character variations and twists upon the 
hoary themes — or maybe, if he comes up 
lucky, an occasional switch? It's tough going 
and if Joe is an author himself he should 
know it. 

As for the authors he dislikes — well, that's 
his own opinion. Personally, we find Mrs. 
St Clair far from hackneyed and Wellmun, 
•long with Messrs. Smith, Hamilton and 
Cross, has written a good deal of interesting 
and even provocative fiction — much of it 
for these pages. 

We'll skip the illustrations for th» nonce 
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and concentrate on the the three literary 
titans he next mentions. We always thought 
Marcel Proust was simply the name of the 
author who symbolized culture in Gene 
Tunney after he passed his pug-Shakespear- 
ean era — something o little naif for naif 
folk to belabor their brains with. De 
Maupassant was definitely a minor master 
in spots, but Thomas Wolfe was never a 
novelist at all if a novel is supposed to be 
fiction to qualify. He merely wrote unbear- 
ably spatulate historical novels about his 
own life. 

As for your lament against quantity — well, 
we wouldn't last long if we sought the same 
literary-tea, parlor-pink level of advanced 
thought which belongs only in the so-called 
"little" magazines. At that, we probably get 
away with more in the way of uninhibited 
ideas and ideals anent everything from 
scoiology to nuclear physics than any other 
olass of popular magazine. Frankly, bub, 
we wonder If you have yet attained your 
majority after reading this self-consciously 
tortured lament of yours. Better seek an 
adult philosophy. 

Thanks for accusing us of even occasional 
wit — we only wish it were so. And thanks 
for the note on stf in our esteemed rival 
But stf in upper circles is really nothing 
new — nor has it been for centuries, from the 
legend of Daedalus through Gilbert and 
Sullivan and Dunsany and the like to — 
well, the current IT IS GREENER THAN 
YOU THINK. 

Anent Lovecraft, see Eddy's letter and 
our comments thereon. And hasta la 
Spengler— to say nothing of Nietzsche — your- 
self. 

EAST CREENBUSH RIDES AGAIN 

by Marion "Astra" Zimmer 

Dear Editor. Over the holidays i have found time 
to read the February TWS and catch up on this tre- 
mendous pile of leiter-writing which has been hanging; 
fire since the Thanksgiving holidays. 

The first thing which hits my eyes — and 1 DO mean 
HITS— there Is a very violent impact— Is the cover. 
It is the worst this year. After the beautiful sym- 
bolism uii the last cover, tow you could go back to 
BKMS and damsels is beyond mal 

As for the stories, however. I've no complaints — well, 
almost none — to make. 1 am going to adapt my friend. 
Gnerrv'a Broen's system of rating in nulls. This is a 
null *. Only, being "Astra". I'm going to call them 
"Astra-lslcs" like this. •. One astra-lsk Is lousy. Two 
Is fairieb. Three Is good and four swell. More than 
that.perfect. 

THE SLEEPER IS A REBEL: • • » • • Brvce Wal- 
ton, for my money. Is the best writer to nit your 

pages since Kuttner submitted his first. While this 

yarn wasn't the best Walton could do. still It left 
me with a swell feeling. The characters — especially 
Cans, lha hunchback— were excellent, sharply defined. 
His poetry Is excellent. 
THE SEVEN TEMPORARY MOONS • This was the 
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worst of all the Bug Gregory y.'.rns. so far as I am 
■"Serried. I have NEVER — and I mean, NEVER 
"R. r«Ad slioh s lousy story 1 sincerely hope that 
as settled down for a GOOD LONG REST. I'm 
lick of him. 

TRANS URANIC • • • • • This could go on 
forever. Multiply those astra-lsks to the twelfth 
power and you'll have some approximation of my 
Opinion of Hamilton. How the creator of Captain 
Future could turn out such beautiful, beautiful yarns 
as COME HOME FROM EARTH and this latest, will 
never fall to surprise me. Therr ate those who call 
Hamilton a hack, but believe me. I'll always be among 
the ones who rave over Ed. Sallaam! 

So much for the long stories. The shorts were all 
short and sweet. THE DOBR1DUST rates about • • • 
for a clever yarn, though 1 dunno — she's running 
Oona and Jlck right into me ground. She can do 
other work, why hold her to this thirtieth-century 
CLAUDIA AND DAVTD set-up? 

THE SHAPE OK THINGS— 1 could exhaust my whole 
store of Aatra-isks on this one story. What can any- 
one say about this one except that I had to stop and 
swallow hard a few tunes before I could go on to the 
next yam. 

THE LONG WAY BACK has a distinct flavor. Oh. 
about • • Why In EVERY wreck, do the two who are 
saved HAVE to be a man and a girl? A special dis- 
pensation of providence, maybe? And the idea has been 
done before, and far better. Grrrrrrt Why not have 
two girls rescued for a change? Or two men* Or a — 
nope. Can't eov it. You'd cut It. Anyway, yau'd lose 
ihe element which looks for love Interest. So go on 
have yur old gal-guy element.) Only I'm getting sick 
of it 

I would like to take a brief slam who said Kuttner"« 
novels were Inferior to those of A. Merritt. The only 
Merrill I ever read which could surpass Kuttner was 
THE WOMAN OF THE WOOD. Kuttner. also. Is versa- 
tile. His characters live, breathe, vibrate. You almost 
see them. The writing, in places, is sheer poetry. If 
anything more eerie than CALL HIM DEMON has 
ever been written, I hon e I mav hsve the fortune to 
read It. Even "DRACULA" failed to chill me as did 
the Kuttner yarn. 

THE DARK WORLD Is the best fantasy EVER writ- 
ten, In my humble opinion. It even surpassed DWELL- 
ERS IN THE MIRAGE, which it resembled In many 
ways. VALLEY OF THE FLAME hod the finest scene 
In fantasy literature. I thought: Raft's imprisonment 
by the living swamp. His scene with the mad king 
reminded me of a similar scene in SHIP OF ISHTAH 
only far more neatly handled. 

His villainy, loo. *urna^ those of Merritt. The wolf- 
man Mathnlch In DARK WORLD, the Vnmpyre Medea 
in the same. The Huntsman in LANDS OF THE 
EARTHQQUAKE. L» Bouchcric In LORD OF THE 
STORM. And his heroines — Jannissa, Aries, the Oracle 
— are far superior to the dream-like, exotic creatures of 
« Merrltt-lale. Merrill's heroines are like statuettes; 
Kuttner'* although unreal for beauty and character, are 
far more human . . and any benighted individual who 
could prefer Kenton or even IJWfiyanu lo Ganelon or 
Brian R.-.ft should be locked up. Only Larry O'Keefe 
ever touched a Kuttner here in scope. What a pity 
Kuttner never revived ELAK OF ATLANTIS In TWS. 
And Merrllt never created a humorous character. At 
which Kuttner excelled. 

But I could rave on all night about Kuttner. My 
Unpen) are sore already I Oh. please— Isn't It about 
time for another Kuttnrr full-length fantastic? — R.F.D. 
#1, Cast Greenbtish. N Y 

Well, you pariially restore our faith in 
ourselves, Marion, not to mention our ditto 
In those who type our screeds. Re Kuttner 
— by this time you will have read Kuttner's 
grand novel, THE MARK OF CIRCE, in the 
May SS. His next appearance will be in the 
Hall of Fame of the July SS with WHEN 
THE EARTH LIVED, which also rates the 
oover. 

Our own October TWS, however, will have 
a fine lead short rovel along lines you should 
•njoy, MOONFIRE, by Leigh Brackett. And 


we think you'll enjoy the full length novel in 
the September STARTLING, WHAT MAD 
UNIVERSE by Fredric Brown. There la a 
novel made for the revelry of fans as well 
as everyone else. And Kuttner has another 
novel, a true Hall-of-Famer for future 
reference, entitled THE TIME AXIS, due to 
appear in a later STARTLING. Will that 
hold you? It should. 

TITAN OF THE JINGLE 
by Paul Anderson 

An editor, brilliant and bold, 

8 co (Ted at those stories of old. 

Of monsters who creep 

To you from some deep 

And horrible space, dark and cold. 

Well thlnas went along for him fine. 

until someone sent him a line 

In characters flreous 

On ancient- papyrus 

Concerning the way monsters dine. 

flf his voice he was prouder than proud, 

So he read those ten dark words aloud. 

He was dinner that night. 

And they've eaten him, qultel 

The last words he heard were. "Don't exowdl" 

Dear Editor, take my advice. 
For you know what will happen to mice 
When they squeak In the dark 
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Please save me a ilicel)— 8702 Windsor 
Am., Berwim. III. 

Becomingly pickled in brine 

With a pig's foot 1 thought to call thine 

We teatt, dearest Paul, having given our all 

For Yog Sothoth to sit down and dine. 

CHARTERED CHARTERISES 

by Thomas Miilstead 

Dear Sir: That immortal piece of literature. The 
Darker Drink, by Leslie Charterls, published In your 
October Issue, seems to have drawn quite a bit of 
reader comment. Which inleresls us very much. I say 
"us" in reference to our society, THE UPPER RETAKE- 
LEY MEWS HALOES, a cosmopolitan group of aficio- 
nados who study, discuss, and idolize Simon Templar 
and, to a lesser degree, Leslie Charteris and who wage 
relenUess war upon the Ungodly. 

Actually the question, as discussed so heatedly by 
many of your readers, of whether The Darker Drinji 
Is or Is not "iie best of Templarania Is not Important. 
(Although we must admit we look b<:ck longingly on 
those good old swashbuckling days ) What matters is 
that it is the Saint, which should wid every true 
devotee down on his knees, sobbing and sloverlng In 
an ecstasy of Joy. 

From reading your column, ed!inr. we get the Im- 
pression that you are a nice sort of genial bloke and 
we hate to hurt you. but, to be brutally frank, old 
boy. we are not science fiction ndd!ct«. However, 
our chapeau is doffed to any editor who publishes a 
Saint story, and you may feel free to hop into your 
Hlrondel anytime and Join one of our stimulating 
meetings. 

Eventually we plan our organization lo he on a 
parallel with the Baker Street Irregular*, for surely 
the Saint is as alive. If not much livelier, and will re- 
main in the memories of (hose who know him as long, 
If not longer, lhan Sherlock Holmes. Among the 
luminaries in the UBMH is the Patriarch himself, 
Leslie Charterls. (Or, as Mr. Russell Harold Hoodman 
would have it — Leslie Charles Bowyer Lin. Actually, it 
la Yin, but no matter how you say it he's itill a great 
old suffer.) 
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At the moment we ere engaged In the monumental 
task of cataloguing and writing a descriptive sentence 
about every character in the Solnt Saga, and have 
other projects In mind for the future. We would be 
delighted to hear from any Cluirlerls readers who 
woiud like more Information or who would Just like 
to exchange pleasantries. If they will write to the 
following address:— 733 Lathrop Auenue, Racine. Wis- 
consin. 

We're still slovefing. Scribe Thomas, but 
wish you and the Upper Berkeley Mews 
Haloes all the beatifical luck in the two 
worlds — this sphere of atom-torn reality and 
that brighter globe through which Simon 
Templer so recklessly and fecklessly strides. 

THE FUTURE IS NOW! 
by Idella Purnell 

About twenty-five years ago. In Virginia, a ten-yi»»r- 
old boy read Jules Verne's A TRIP TO THE MOON. 
We can Imagine him talking It over with his father. 
"Pop, do you suppose someday a ,guy'll really be able 
lo go to the moon?" 

"Well. Sammy, you'd better do your homework now 
and put that stuff out ot your head. If men ever fly 
to the moon It'll probably be so far In the future you'll 
never live to see It." 

But Sammy wasn't sold on this Idea. To him the 
future didn't look that far awayl He studied astronomy 
and mathematics. And in 1933. when Samuel Herrick 
was a graduate student In astronomy at the University 
of California, he toegan seriously studying navigation — 
not os applied to the ocean and Its currents, but as 
applied Co space! 

And now Dr. Samuel Herrick is giving the first 
course In rocket navigation to be offered by any uni- 
versity in the world I The successful development of 
Jet-propulsion at California Institute of Technology 
and the Nazis' successful use of rockets has brought 
that future that little Sammy would not live long 

enough to see into our here and now! 

Dr. Herrick Is sure that rocket travel is a matter of 
very few more years. Just as when the first railroads 
were built there were no traiued railroaders end yet, 
in a few years, our uuuutxy furnished all that were 
needed, so he Is sure that, when the first rocket ships 
become available, the pilots too will be ready. His 
Interest Is not in rocket travel across the surface of the 
earth, but In such travel from the point of view ot 
astronomy — when the ship has begun to escape our 
air drag and is Into space. 

For successful piloting a sure knowledge of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies as well as of the 
theory of motion will be needed. The pilot must know 
about the gravitational attractions of the sun and moon 
and air perturbation. 

At present there are only seven students in Dr. Her- 
rlck's unique class. Three are interested in rocket 
engineering, two want to use lh» knowledge gained In 
his course in weather studies and two are students of 
astronomy. 

Dr. Herrick plans to continue giving lh.lt course, 
anticipating that the demand for it will grow as rocket 
travel becomes a closer and closer reality. He la also 
writing a book about his unusual subject. 

The future Is now I— 321 Bast Grand view. Sierra 
?.!■■<; m-. California. 

Okay, all you would-be hot rocket pilots — 
there's a chance to learn a little something 
of how to get around up there.' If Hubert 
Helnleki proves correct in his prediction 
that space travel is but from, five to fifteen 
years aWay, now would be a good time to 
start getting eager noses close to the right 
printed pages — and watching problems un- 
fold on the right blackboards. Next! 


AN AYE FOR AN AYE 

by George 0. Smith 

Dear Editor: Regarding the editorial In the Feb. 
TWS regarding humor. I agree heartily and applaud 
loudly. Life would hardly be worth living If we 
couldn't get a snort out of something; and it Is well 
known that the safety-valve that keeps a lot of people 
from the looney locker Is the happy faculty of seeing 
something rather amusing or ridiculous in their own 
tight situation. 

However, it does obtain that humor In science fiction 
Is rare. 

TnlB 1 believe is not because the average guy who 
belts the words out at so much per is lacking in any 
sense of humor. Most of the writers I know are rather 
amusing .fellers and all are willing to go along with 
a Joke. I've even known some of them to set up a Joke 
on themselves because they were the only ones who 
knew it well enough to take It off — and the Joke was 
worth laughing at. 

There seem to be two kinds of fans as far as humor 
or no-humor goes in science fiction. One kind Is 
responsible for the storm of letters objecting to the 
treatment of any serious subject (such as space flight 
or split atoms or atomic doom) in a humorous light. 
Apparently they do not like to be identified with being 
laughed at. or something okln to that feeling. I say 
this because It Is natural that any reader who Is truly 
interested in bis story becomes the bird In the tale 
who Is holding off the villain with a ray-gun whilst 
supporting the Bergey Sweetums on one arm. 

The other kind of fan objects to the fact that all 
too few truly humorous yams ever hit science fiction 
— and then, when a lulu comes along that hat 'em 
rolling In the aisles, they laugh like mad while reed- 
ing It hut haul off and mark their ballots in favor of 
the doomed civilization et al. 

This Is the reason for a lack of science fiction humor. 
No writer really likes to see his stuff running In the 
lower brackets of opinion. He knows that any humor- 
ous treatment will get him the post-war eauivalent of 
a Jug of flat Xeno, preferably with a dead fly In It 
Ergo he stays away from It. 

I do not have a hat, but I'll buy one to bet that If 
a few of the letters lauded some bit of humorous 
writing instead of either Ignoring it or damning it, 
there would be more. After all. we are only trying 
to writ* what the reader would like to see — because 
unless we do, Ye Ed will hurl It back at us with a 
kindlv note of apology. — YMCA — C!prmantr>mn. fJreen 
and Chelon Streets. Philadelphia, Pennsj/toania. 

Keep reading, George, old lad, you may 
have to buy that homburg yet. But get a 
load of what comes next. 


TAKING ISSUE 

by Rick Sneary 


Dear Editor: I here with take Issue with you on 
your editorial. I feel I have a right, as I was ono of 
thos who disagreed with you In the first place, and 
thus brought it on. • 

First of all I still do not like Exit the Professor, and 
I doubt that I will like any seiiual that is done the 
same way. But for the love of science-fiction not 
becouse it was funny. My ghad. I didn't even know 
that It was supposed to be funny. 

I like humraor In stf. And you have printed a lot 
of funney stuff yourself that was good. The Irataled 
People", "Garentee". "Donkeys to Boldplat". Just In 
the last year. And there was the de Camp funtasy- 
All good clean fun. I don'l remember off hand, but I 
think the other fans liked them. I did. But then 
comes along this thing. The story Itself Is poor. The 
idea ridiculous, reathev Ulan humorous. What 1 ask 
do you laugh at In the story. You laugh at the odd 
action of the Hogbens. Thus you are luugliiiig til 
freeks, and very much like the little dog you spoke 
of. 

In "The Jratated People" and "Garentee" you laugh 
at the Idea. You lend to place your self In the story 
end then laugh at your action. You laugh with the 
story not at it. And In "Donkeys to Boldplat" on« 
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laughs at the comic satire on stf stories ai a whole. 
The hack casting of a reporter, mad Doctor, and 
beeeeuuteeefull daughter was enough to make one 
eather roll on the floor or throw the mag out. I — well 
I didn't throw It out 

Now you have * right to think It wa» funny. I gee 
a tow fans agreed. I wouldn't stop buying (or sub- 
scribing as I am now) Just becouse of a bad story, or 
a bad Issue. And 1 expect you to disagree U I say 
some one you like stinks. But just becouse a few fans 
tread 011 your toes Is no reason to go editorial about 
It. You abear to take the stan that as you like It and 
think It funny we should think so to. No one will 
question you right '.o think so. but by George I wont 
have a story cramed down my gulet. 

You are the editor, and you know best. I'll admit 
you were right and I was wrong about St Clair. 
(But of course you could read stories ahead, and her 
worst stuff was used first.) But when so money reads 

say they don't like something. Like the Gregory 
things, why do you go ahead and use more. Or at 
least why go out on a limb defending It. Borne one 
Is opt to try and saw It off. —ISM Santa Ana Street, 
South Gate, California. 

Okay, Rick, n> usual you're a tough man 
to argue with. But we still think the Hogbens 
are so appallingly and horribly fantastic 
that any "laughing at freaks" is digging 
pretty far for an objection. And we were 
using that one story only as the first example 
to come to hand in a very real protest 
against what was beginning to look like a 
solid core of fan stuff ed-shirtism (we never 
intended wittingly or otherwise, to include 
you in the category. Rick). 

However, your protest against our protest 
was well taken even though it bespoke a cer- 
tain element of the very thing we struck out 
at. And, to conclude, we don't so know best. 
We only try to figure things as best we can. 
send the stuff to the printer and then close 
our eyes, shuddering and waiting for the 
bombs to start falling. 

THAT MONSTER FLY! 

by Wllkie Conner 

Dear Editor: Well, having completely digested the 
February TWS, Including the ads. I hereby take pen In 
hand to compose a missive. (That Is. If two swell kids 
and an equally swell wife will remain quiet long 
enough for me to apply the necessary concenlraUun.T 

Concerning your editorial notes about humor In 
science fiction: I heartily agree with you. I pity the 
poor souls who cannot appreciate humor. There have 

been far too few humorists in the fantasy and stf 
fields. Either too few humorist* or too few editors 
who would take a chance on publishing light stories. 

Several well-known professional authors with whom 
I have corresponded have ohown an amazing ability to 
wrlle slde-spliltlng letters. Yet their stories arc usually 
along the sober themes. To me 1hla Is proof they feci 
the urge to laugh, but when they write for pennies 
instead of fun, the situation becomes serious. I enjoy 
serious literature' as well as anyone. But I like to 
laugh, too 

Henry Kuttner's Hogben yam was a supreme 
example of the type of humor stf needs. I was sur- 
prised to see some people classed It as "Junk." Those 
people are probably ones who listen to the sobbing 
soap operas or who compost those sickening songs 
about the (litis rosewood caskets or the miner's chil- 
dren or Uncle Sid's Funeral or who read Lovecrart or 
Poe'a tragic crlua to dear, departed Lenore. 

They are people who read the sobby "coralcs" about 
little orphan children being burled In the snow or get 
a big kick from the obit columns of their newspaper!. 
Truly. It would he a snd world indeed if one couldn't 


appreciate the art of laughing t I hope I shall payor 
be unable to appreciate real humor. And when Hnrik 
writes humor, it is real humorf 
The monster fly on this Issue's cover reminds me of 

the cover on the first copy of Wonder stories I ever 
read. 'Way back in the 30's. It doesn't seem I could 
be Mat old Come to think of It. I am no longer a 
youngster. Especially when I read so many letters 
from youngsters Just entering college or Just out of 
high school, do I feel like an old fogle. Yet. I am only 
ZV. 

When I was as young as some who now write letters 
to fan oolumns. most of the letters were from people 
over twenty-five. Truly, the young are getting more 
Intelligent as the years go by. Here and now. Z go on 
record as saying the younger generation definitely 
isn't going to pot! 

I liked John Barrett's "The Long Way Back" better 
than any other story this issue. Finlay's pic for It 
was nice. too. Incidentally, could Bsrrett be Kuttner 
with whiskers? Bradbury's "Shape ol Things" was nice 
too. Almost tied with ''The Long Way Back." "The 
Dobrldust" wasn't half bad either. In fact. It was 
darned hard to decide Just which was the best of ths 
shorts. 

Ths shorts this Issue outclassed the novels. Yet, all 
three novelet* were extremely fine. Could it be possi- 
ble that this issue was 100% good? I think to. 
Every story, every pic. exceptionally good! Can It he 
possible for another Issue to equal this one (Incident- 
ally. I've asked myself that question after rending iha 
last four Issues. Always the next Issue was superior 
to the last!)? 

Was this the last "Bud Gregory" story? Murfree 
promised him he wouldn't call on him for any more 
gadgets— that he'd Invented the gadget to end all 

Kndgets. Ii this Is the last one. I hope the demand for 
Is return will be so great Fitzgerald will have to do 
a Sarah Bernhardt and make many last appearances. 
(With Bud, that Is. I know Fit* will be back many 
times I) 

Art Costing writes a darned Intelligent letter. He 
seems to know the mechanics of the writing trade 
well. Could be maybe he'd write a yam or two . . - 
huh? Bet he could. That's all from this end — 
Boa M82. West Gasfonkt, W. C. 

Good stuff, Wilkie. Evidently you have 
wife and children well broken. That monster 
fly is getting into our soup — but then, this 
Issue Is already passe, praise Allah. Your 
comment oner.:, the anti -humorists suited us 
perfectly. 

Barrett is Barrett, not Kuttner — and he 
wrote a nice story. Wish he'd tee off on 
some more fiction. We could use it. The 
SEVEN MOONS thing Is the last of the 
Gregory stories to date and no more are 
planned at present. But Fitzgerald and THE 
DEVIL OF EAST LUPTON, VERMONT are 
still around. Okay? 

AFTER MY LAUGHTER . . . 
by Rosco E. Wright 

Dear Sir: Must we weep the more? Musi we shed 
tears for our contemplation of a better tomorrow? 
Must we soy that laughter Is to be confined to the 
whimsy and ssure of fantasy? Must we say that the 

dignity and vision of 8clence Fiction does not allow 

that greater dignity, that greatest human value, which 
is the ability to face all the backbone, decorations 
and faiths of oneself and laugh at them? 

Science Fiction Is supposed to deal with that evar 
existing element of change In our environment. Only 
as long as man can laugh can hi» meet that change 
for the stiff collar wilts In the rain and a wise men 
laughs at all the sturdlnesa of the stiff collar and 
puis on a thin raincoat. 

1 am serious about Science Fictl.in but not deadly 
serious. It is better to travel a broader way where 
there Is more room to dodge the pestilence. The theme 


need'th °*aJt B " h " d pot * toM ' Mr,ou *' bot w * 1,1,0 
Let the story be B*rloui tor It rmut, but let the 
character be wise. Let the character fashion his pearls 
of nhlloeopny and then stand back and mo whether 

to laugh or to string them Laughter r.omlts of error 
and error la abundant but error If never error union 
It be overlooked or found too late. 

It would be well If Kuttner and hl« Hogbeoa were 
only Uio prelude to more and greater humor sprinkled 
In Science Fiction. It would be well If you would lot 
the Bud Orecorva Intum and also the Lords of the 
6torm.— Ht. I, Box IM. Spnngfltld, Oreptm. 
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_ We repeat — that was the laat of th» 
Gregory yarns or the last projected to date. 
Poor old Bud — what a beating some of you 
have been giving him! As for the fanart 
contest, what subjects would you suggestT 
We find ourselves at a loss. 


Well — and again, well! How swanlike 
Rosen! But we have avoided mashed potatoes 
like the plague since, upon gaining an adoles- 
cent voice in family circles, we convinced 
our parents that we were tired to death of 
that old Sunday dinner combination, roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes, peas and iced 
cream and. with the cook's backing, effected 
a Great Change to roost beef, Yorkshire 
pudding and any decent vegetable from egg- 
plant through artichokes to asparagus (in 
season). 

We are also a trifle perturbed over your 
free use of the fruit of the oyster — namely 
the pearl f as philosophically applied — and 
especially by certain among authors. But 
basically, despite their insistence upon suck- 
ling pig over seafood, we are in hearty agree- 
ment with your findings. 

We have now talked ourselves into a 
drooling condition and must take time out 
for lunch. 

PO'BUD! 

by Bob Shea 

Dear Editor: I will not dwell on the point but noth- 
ing could mnfce me happier than to havo you prim my 

This letter marks my entrance Into the active fan 
Held. and. since 1 am rather Inexperienced at writing 
fsnotes. I will be brief. Ray Bradbury's story was the 
best in the February Issue That man can really 
WRITE: The lead novel had a good basic idea but the 
writing was not too competent and the note of futility 
that crept In gave It a flat taste 

Despite the criticism that Bud Gregory has come in 
for lately I enjoyed THE SEVEN TEMPO tlARY 
MOONS. I hope, however, that this will be the last of 
the series. Fitzgerald Is a good writer but even the 
best ideas can be overworked, ao get him to turn hla 
talents to something else. 

In the letter column a projected fanart contest came 
In for a lot of favorable mention I can understand 
how your past experiences were enough to sour you 
against contests for life but this seems to be a pretty 
popular Idea. If you were to limit the contest draw- 
ings lo one subject you ought to get at least one or 
two good specimens. Give It a whirl 

Finally, I would like to com pliment you on the 
fine Job you, as editor of TWS and SS, are doing. 
They are shining examples of the best In Science- 
Fiction.— 130 Bennetf Anenue. New York 33, N. Y 

Okay, Bob, a nice letter. But if nothing 
can make you happier than to see the above 
In print we fear you may be In for a rather 
drab existence henceforth. Come now — there 
are other pleasures. 


ATOM IS ALL 
by Erich K. Zeger 


Dear Sir: After reading the February iaaue of TWS. 
I come to the conclusion that: 

(a) There are entirely too many Bud Gregory 
stories. In almost every science Action mag-, at one 
time or another, a different author has used the same 
basic plot — only one poor underrated guy In the whole 
world can save Earth from destruction, whereupon he 
does with the help of some very simple device he has 
constructed. 

(b) Mr. John Barrett should use a little more logic 
in the building of hts plots. 

In Mr Barrett's story. THE LONG WAV BACK, 
his characters traveled through on atom. Mr. Barren 
aays there fs nothing smaller than an electron, Re 
contradicts his own story — his characters are made np 
of atoms the same as everything else in the universe. 

How could the atoms In their bodies shrink so small 
as to pass through another atom If there Is nothing 
emaller than an electron? There would have to be 
something smaller, otherwise the trip would be 
impossible. Space would have to be Infinite to make 
such a trip possible — another contradiction, as this 
example in logics proves: 

All material la composed of atoms. 

All atoms are material. 

All atoms are composed of atoms. 

All atom's atoms are composed of atoms. 

All material Is Infinite. 

The universe Is material, 
therefore, the universe Is Infinite. 

If the first line be true, then the last line must be 
true. also. With only a slight exertion or his brain. 
Mr. Barrett can see this. 

Since hU characters were so small as to pass through 
an atom the whole Journey must have taken place 
in the smallest fraction of a second after Carl, the 

Shlloeopber in the story, broke the reduction lever 
urthermore. they would have traveled only the 
smallest fraction of an Inch with Interstellar drive, 
much less Interplanetary drive as was used In the 
story. 

For Instance, compare an atom with our solar 
system, then imagine a reduction machine which could 
Instantly shrink a man to proportionate alse on an 
electron (planet) as he would be on Earth. An assist- 
ant operating the machine would have to switch It on 
and off as fast as his hands could move even In bring 
back the bones of the man he sent a second before, 
because during that second thousands of years would 
have passed on the electron. 

If Kant's Idea of a curved space Is true, then there 
could be no such thing as a straight line, which would 
make the science of geomeuy Just so much wasted 
time. 

I think. In years to come, that some great mtfthema- 
tlclan will prove Einstein's Theory of Relativity wrong 
as other "fsct" theories have been proved wrong In 
the past. 

As Jesus said our Creator has no beginning and no 
end. who am I, or anyone else, to argue the point. 
I prefer to believe The Creator and all Creation Is 
infinite, rather than all tlir "sclcnUflc proof" In the 
otherwise.— I!5J EI Comino Real. Son Mateo, 


Well, we aren't going to argue with the 
Creator but we have a medium-sized bone 
to pick with you, Erich. You seem to have 
enjoyed tearing an interesting If highly 
imaginary and problematical theory, as pro- 
jected ably by Mr. Barrett in our February 
issue, t© electrons. 
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But, slnoe the whole atomic theory is con- 
stantly undergoing change via new methods 
and tools of nuclear research, your example 
In logics may well be no more than a syl- 
logism, a la Lewis Carroll's Snark and 
Boojum. Because, If all material is composed 
of something other than atoms (or any least 
particles of same) then your universe may 
be neither material nor infinite. 

It is all reminiscent of that ancient wheeze 
about Aristotle saying that all Greeks are 
liars — disproved instantly because Aristotle 
.was a Greek and therefore a liar himself — 
which in turn makes all Greeks not liars.. 

The same goes for geometry. Applied to a 
certain set of conditions, geometry is a highly 
useful stunt if not a science. But, applied 
lo other conditions, It falls to make sense at 
all. Ask any nuclear physicist how much 
geometry has helped him. 

But what the heck — it's fun trying to 
figure it and so was Mr. Rarrett's yarn. 
Those who attack fiction with fact are making 
Don Quixote look like a supreme logician 
when he assailed the windmills. 

LITTLE TIN DEKER 

by Charles 0. Simms ETMS 

Dear Ed.: My alienee is broken at last (not that 
anybody carea) . the last few issue* of T.W.8. have been 
so good that I Just have to add my two cents. Take the 
February tsh. for example. 

First of all. the cover. Gad, no txrns for how many 
months now? At Ins! the kind thsl only a etf artist 
can dream up. The giant fly "Dakar" Is battling looks 
exactly like — a slant Sy- And most amazing of aiL 
the front covar pic Illustrates a part of the story tooll 

The lead story takes the number one spot this 
month. "The Sleeper Is A Rebel" la one of the best yet 
on the post atomic world and beyond. 

It Is interesting to note the Rradunl changes In the 
theme ol stf stories In the past few year*. "T S i /•. .ft." 
may be taken aa an example. Here it seems that action 
takes a supplementary position In deference to char- 
ooter!zRtlon and the question of "what". Instead of 

"how"? 

No one think of the "how" to do anything in stf 
anymore, but the "what" would happen If "I" were 
In Deker's position. Thus It becomes easy to move 
with the story and It Is not a tin-type Deker parading 
across die pages, but you, yourself, who Is faolng tha 
dangers of a future world, fighting the giant Slea, 
fearing the deadly radiation and loving the beautiful 
Perl. 

And It depends upon the ability of the story itself 
for wie tu become absorbed this way and I, fox one. 
think the: this would be a good definition for a classic. 
Is where one lives the story instead of merely reading 

it. Anyway. I hope that this starts some discussion 
on It. 

Now for a turnabout. I thought that the old "blood 
And thunder" stories were Just about extinct, until 
came "The Long Way Beak". Not that I don't like a 
good slam-bang space adventure, bul thlsll To Quote: 
Evidently there's some sort of a mass dissipate? con- 
nected with this. I don't know how It works" and I 
could add. "but we press this button and all of our 
troubles are over". Also. "We'll disintegrate Into a 
quantum of energy— or somethln'?? 

And f can Just see myself after we have lust got 
through torpedoing six deadly sea serpents and know- 
ing that we have lo make a run through a flfty-mllo 
mine Held Immediately running down to take a scented 
eoap shower in my beautiful black-and-white tile 


ahowerroom. and sluing down to a good ole borne 
cooked meal served by my own special dancing gtfl 

Nuffsa'ld U '° **** ab ° Ut " though?) 

"Transuranle'" did not seem up to par for old 
"World Breaker" Hamilton. As for Aatarlta. though 
ho has had o couple of goodies, after that pic on page 
72 you can send him back to the comic books. 

Tho rest of the stories were average, though Brad- 
bury's The Shape of Things" came out with a plot 
that hasn't been worked over too much. 

The Illustrations by Lawrence for "The Sleeper Is A 
Rebel" were really out of this world. For my money, 
he's got the post-war Virgil Flnlay beat a mile. More 
and more of him, and what ever happened to Schom- 
burg and Wesso? And Anton York (Arthur Leo 
Zngat) and Capn. Future and Gene Hunter and his 

El a* tor dipped edaes ond I'm breathless 11 (But I'll 
t back).— C-DlrWon VJSS. Kversole DD-7J9, 
c/o Fleet Post Office. San Diego. California 

Okay, so Deker wasn't a tinsmith's product 
after all — thanks. We go for those black- 
and-white tiles end the dancing gal, however. 
Thanks for the generally favorable comment 
In spite of mention of that — !I%c fly on 
the cover. 

Schomburg is currently engaged in other 
types of art work he seems to be fonder of 
doing than stf. Wesso has dropped out of 
sight as far as our art department knows. 
Arthur Leo Zagat had the April lead novel in 
TWS, as well as a novelet in the May SS and 
is currently turning out stf and detective 
stories with his prewar prollficlty. He did 
a terrific job for the O.WJ. during the war, 
which probably accounts for your not seeing 
his name around for some time. 

Captain Future has been suspended since 
1943 and the last of the novels, RED SUN 
OF DANGER, about Curt Newton and the 
Futuremen, ran, we believe, in the December, 
1946, SS or thereabouts. Gene Hunter hasn't 
been penning many letters of late. Guess he 
gave up on his clipped edges, soy we in 
clipped accents. 


BEE-YOOTIFUL! 

by Ed Farnhsm 


Dear Ed,: Thrilling Wonder Stories has scored again 
with another BEE YOOttful Issue. 

Have Just finished the February number and thoroly 
enjoyad every word. Including the ahorta. I am going 
to rate them as follows: 

1st Place- THE SLEEPER IS A REBEL — WALTON. 

Walton has an excellent Idea here for the whole 
world's troubles. It might be the answer as to what 
to dn with the world's trouble makers and maleentpnta. 
Then. perhaps, we might have peace at last. We ought 
to administer Nlrvann to every Commie and foreign 
spy caught Some of our politicians have tL 

TRANSUHAN1C— HAMILTON. 

A forcast of what may face America In the future? 
That Is to say, a forecast of a similar tough problem — 
If America doesn't keen alert? Could be. 2nd Place. 
THE SEVEN TEMPORARY MOON'S -FITZGERALD. 
Tie* for 2nd Place. 

Such n thing la quite possible, as witness the "flying 
disc*." Did anyone ever find out what they were? 
I believe they were called Flying Ple-plntes? 

What's wrong with the Gregory series? OIMM1E 
MORE//! 

THE SHAPE OF THINGS— BRADBURY. 
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II .mucks of fantasy, and rotes 3rd Place. And dog- 
gone it. I liked It 1 1 
How about more by Bradbury??? 

THE nOBHlDIIST— ST. CLAIR. _ ,. 

4th Place- Wish I had a do-funny like It. Would 

save me a lot of work. Margaret 1« coming along 9ne. 
The DOBR1DUST was even better than her last 
GIMMIK IUORBUI 

8th Place. THE LONG WAY BACK— BARRETT. 

Wish Barrett would explain how that shield worked 
in that itory. I'd put o shield around the whole house 
and turn It on when I saw my mother-in-law coming 
for one of her "short vlslta" that usually laat about 
t months. I Ah me!l 

THE READER SQUEAKS — Editor. WOWU 

Best of the whole tenia 1 1 (It had my letter In It 
tool!) Enjoyed all the letters In It and there are many 
good points, too many to discuss, brought up In this 
Issue. You didn't answer my question about Captain 
ruturll You are probably qullc right about my lack 
of imagination. Shall read a few fantasies and see If 
that's why I don't like 'em. Whar did ya find all them 
that D I X Words, like supp-poee-r-iahnul an' pseudof 
Whhle! Ed. you git me daown some time* 1 1 

Thanks for a SWELL Issue, inc.. the cover. Wot on 
earth (or off It) Is that thing (he Gel has on? Her 
nightgown?? Bergey-alnchoo got any heart a-tall? 
The poor gal looks so cold/ How could U?— 11J» Boat 
44fh Sfreei. CMeooo IS. lUinote. 

We'll send you a •dobridust just as soon 
as that marvelous gadget gets on the market. 
Mrs. St Clair, of course, had an advance 
showing. But aren't you a little rough on 
malcontents and the like, not to mention your 
mother-in-law?. 

We hope she reads it 

WALL-EYED WEBER 
by Wally Weber 

Dear Editor: CongTBtulaUona on a swell February 
Ukup of TWS. I even liked the short by Margaret 
St. Clair, and believe me when I tax she had to write 
to make me do that. That story had two strikes on It 
when It started Just because she wrote It. 

The best In the IsSue was "Transuranlc." The 
writing and the Idea behind It were both good. Bul 
then what else can you expect with Hamilton writing 
It? 

One thing worried me a trifle In "The Long Way 
Back." U ute apace ship reduced itself In site until 
It was back at lta original volume, the shin must have 
reached a point where It was as large as the universe. 
Where did they put (he thing when It was thai alio? 
The atoms must have been the size of our galaxy. 
Wish I'd have been around to see It 

The cover was passable. The mam thing I have 
against It Is the name of the magazine. Now I know 
why the covers used to be so lurid. They had to be 
m order to compete with those big. gooey letters. If 
you can't change the name, at least print It a little 
plainer. Yellow and red Brrrrrrrrl 

Incldentry. by printing It plainer I don't mean 
clearer. I mean tone It down a bit. Make the title 
smaller In else, or else make the letters all black Or 

how about all white? How about another drink? 
Thanh you. 

Let us make a toast. Here's to a bigger, better and 
more frequent TWS. Not that a toast will do anything 
toward thai end. but It helps us hold out until the 
time comes. — 5Z53 lMn Nortkeost. Seattle i. Woshino- 
fon. 

Why don't you and Erich Zcgcr get togeth- 
er and have it out with slide rules at fifty 
paces over poor Barrett's story. You seem 
to have hit it from opposite ends of the 
cosmos. He wants to know how the ship 
got smaller than the smallest thing in the 
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universe arjd you want to know how It got 
bigger than the universe. As for us, we 
read 'em as they come and like (or don't 

like) 'em the same way. 


TAKING A BEATING 

by Blaine R. Desmond 


Dear Editor: The February 1948 Issue wasn't up to 
your usual excellence. 1 hope this doesn't signify a bad 
year. It probably doesn't. Even so, however, the Issue 
wasn't bad Taking the stones as they are in the 
magazine, here are my opinions: 

The Sleeper Is A Rebel was, unfortunately, the 
poorest story in the Issue. This Is regrettable, aa it 
was the feature novel. The action seamed to drag 
all through and, although the dialogue and general 
writing were well-handled. I found myself on the 
verge of falling asleep several times. The whole story 
•earned rather dream-llke. with all those freaks run- 
ning around and the general Impression at (he and 
was one of satisfaction— whereas, throughout the yarn, 
one was given the feeling of depression . . . happi- 
ness was achieved with too much rapidity, It seems to 
me. On: 

The Seven Temporary Moon* was about average. 
• lightly better than the other Gregory stories. Per- 
sonally, I'm not too sorry to see the hlU-bllly genius 
go. None of the yarns struck me too favorably. I 
enjoyed this last one. however. It did seem a little 
preposterous, the ease with which the two Intrepid 
heroes saved earth. And why didn't Fitzgerald tell 
what the "moons" were . . .* 

Edmund Hamilton couldn't write a bad story If be 
tried. If he sat down and typed, with the Intention 
of doing his worse, of writing the worse story ever. 
It would come out good. Transurante was (he best 
story In the Issue. What an Idea It had. of an clement 
becoming n living entity, and how beautifully handled 
It was I Hamilton portrayed the feelings of a true 
sclenue! perfectly at the end. when Zarlus cried at 
what they had done. This Is truly one of the beet 
stories you have carried. 

The Dobridtut, by Miss St. Clair was good enough 
for that type but seemed a little far-fetched. The 
dope-angle was Introduced too late or something. 
Everything Jv.st seemed to happen for the best. There 
seemed to be a few loose ends incapable of being tied, 
which Just tied themselves like that. But let li 
go . . . 

I was disappointed In Ray Bradbury's The Shape of 
Thinoa. The idea was nlre. very nice. But as much as 
I like Ray. I feel I must say that it seemed a Utile 
unwonted. Out of the ordinary. Or rather, things ordi- 
narily wouldn't com* out that way. 

I mean. Judging by the tact that Polly was so 
neurotic walUng for her "pyramid" to be changed 
(not that she should be blamed, of course) II seemed 
unnatural that she should be so content existing in the 
fourth dimension, appearing to every one else aa a 
cube. 

Both of them seemed too happy about It. It seemed 
foolish to me. the way Horn talked about having people 
in. offering them drinks, and he, a cube, •moklng a 
pipe, etc Rather pointless. I thought. Slightly below 
average. 

The Lonp Wop Back was the second best storv In 
the Issue, following close at the heels of Hamilton'-, 
bit. A oery neatly-handled short story? Is Barrett a 
Henry Kuttner pen name? I liked especially the 
ending, where Reese explained bow they escaped 
their smsllne.is. 


It was a very log 
curved and eve 


leal explanation about space being 
. -jlng being finite and circular, even 
a path through sub-atomic particles Ah Indeed, this 
we* a good story. Well-written, too. The little love 
that was In It was bandied nicely Congratulate "Bar- 
rett" for me. 

Cover wasn't very good, but the Interloi art ..as 
very good. Especially Flnlay's contributions. His Ulo for 
the Gregory novelet reminded me of (he Finlay of 
days past. Wonderful I 

Keep up the good work. Even tho this lab was lower 
than usual, It was still good work. — 421 Main Street. 
El Sepunrio, California. 

Oh, well, we can't fool all of you all of 
the time. But we're still In there trying. 
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REQUEST FROM A LADY MUCH-MALIGNED EARLE 

by Dorothy M. McCratic by James E. Hamilton Jr. 


Dear Suitor: It you oan excu>» penmanship, spell- 
ing and whatnot, I have a request. Many years aso 1 
read THE SHIP OF ISHTAR In serial form and have 
searched In vain for a copy In Its entirety. I'd Uke It 
to go Into my own personal library so I am writing 
TWS In the hope lhat someont may have an extra 
copy to sell. Its Impossible for me to leave home to 

nan book stores In search of one, so 1 must use the 

mall. 

TWS Is one of my favorite magazines and I've read 
It faithfully for a long time. I realize too well my 
own faults, so will not endeavor to pick span any 
of your stories, authors and artists — but I do believe 
the average READER SPEAKS Is so full of Infan'-ile 
letters as to be ridiculous. The most Intelligent letter 
I have read In any magazine, however, was tha*, 
written by James C Tlbbctts in tho February TWS. 

Since I read your stories for pure entertainment 1 
do not feci rorupeteiit to advise or suggest any chanties. 
TWS Is always entertainment.— 117S Main Street. Han- 
son, MassacniucttJ. 

We hope that the running of your letter 
in this column bears the awaited fruit 
Dorothy. Odds are it will— for fandom, we 
have learned, is generous in answer to re- 
quests from honest lovers of stf and the 
fantastic. We reread Tibbetls' letter just 
now ourselves and found it almost as reread- 
able as Merritt himself — or Henry Kuttner. 


SUGAR CONCENTRATE 
by Franklin M. Dietx Jr. 

Dear Editor: I want !o congratulate you on the 
swell Job you did in starting art the new year. The 
whole Ish (February. 1948) was perfect. A knock - 
outlll 1 only Lope yuu do as well In the Issues to 
come. 

As this Is my first letter to you I want to say that 
1947 was a grand year for both TWS and 88. consider- 
ing that I haven't told you before Just keep up the 

8 nod work and everybody will be happy. I am. Bar 
o. A. Ktnos Park. Long Island, Jr. Y. 

It looks like a good year from where we're 
sitting too. Franklin. We'll do our unamal- 
gamated beat to keep you happy. 


GOOD LUCK FROM JOBURG 
by Louis Kruger 

Dear Sir: I have just become n reader of your 

magazine (TWS) and am finding It most Interesting, 
certainly something different from the usual run of 
books one reads today. So far 1 have especially liked 
one awry by Henry Kuttner and look forward to 
readlnc. more of his stuff. 

I would, however, like some ol your readers to write 
In me from different parts of the world so as to talk ov- * 
er the different stones we like or dislike. Hera Is wish- 
ing your magazine all the luck In the world 39 Mltl- 

DOtirne Road. Berram*. Johannesburg. South Africa 

Hope we got the address right as your 
writing was none to clear, Louis. But if we 
didn't and you don't hear from other of our 
readers, write us again and we'll straighten 
It out. We have had a number of letters 
from your part of the world in recent issues, 
so here's hoping you connect as hoped. 
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Dear Editor: Have just finished reading the Febru- 
ary Issue of TWS. Here are ray comments, As I am 
not an art critic I will let the pica past, except for a 
few words about Earle Bergey. I have said this beforo 
and I reiterate, Earle Bergey Is n great, but mueh- 
mallgnad artist. 

Now on to the stories. 

First. THE SLEEPER 18 A REBEL. Very good, fa 

Walton by any chance one of Runner's aliases? This 
story reminds me of some of his better works, such 
os SWORD OF TOMORROW and THE POWER AND 
THE GLORY. 

THE SEVEN TEMPORARY MOONS, by Fitzgerald 
II was bound ta happen. At last Fitzgerald has written 
« good story. I didn't core for the first three stories 
of thli series, but '.here was aomeUiIng about this one 
lhat got me. For the first time Bud Gregory seemed 
real to me, possibly because I wouldn't work, either, 
if someone would pay me ten dollars a day for doing 
nothlnc 

TRANSURANIC by Edmond Hamilton. Good but 
Edmond hns done better, noiahly STAR OF LIFE 
This one rather reminds me of George O. Smith's 
QUARANTINE In the last issue. 

THE DOBRtDUST, by St. Clair. This girl gets better 
wlUi every story. Keep them coming. 

THE SHAPE OF THINGS by Bradbury. Ordinarily 
I don't care for Bradbury, because his plots are too 
deep for me, but this Is one I can understand Very 
good. 

THE LONG WAY BACK by Barrett. Poorest story 
in the Issue but still far above some things you've 
published in the post. Good. 

And that seems to cover the subject pretty thorough- 
ly, I hope. Who is this Barrelt person, anyway? 
And, If It Is not too embarrassingly personal a sub- 
ject, how does one go about crashing your magazines? 
-Hortwlcfe. New York. 


Okay, James. Bergey probably won't 
sleep a wink for a month after your un- 
solicited defense. No, Walton is an extremely 
well known stf writer in his own right and 
is in no way, shape nor form a pseudonym 
for Kuttner. i 

Well, at any rate you were with Bud 
Gregory at the finish. We liked his last 
story best too. Barrett is a new writer, that's 
all, at any rate new to us. So you want to 
get in too? 

You won't suffer for trying. How? First 
you think up a good story (no comments 
from the balcony, please!). Then you type it 
on regular white typewriter paper, using 
double spacing and good wide margins, then 
you send it in to THE EDITOR. THRIL- 
LING WONDER STORIES. Suite No. 1400. 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 

Then, If by any chance we don't send it 
whistling back to you by carrier pigeon 
express (always include a self-adressed en- 
velope with sufficient postage) you may find 
that you've made a sale! Simple, isn't it? As 
long as you've got a good story, that is. 

'RAY FOR RAY! 
by P. R. Naugle 

Dear Sir: R«: Feb. fstve TWS. 

A rabid science flcUon fan for many years, and a 


reader of TWS and SS for the past two, I am moved to 
ponpTJitulale you on the Inclusion In your Held of 
luthors of Bay Bradbury, whom I regard as the 
greatest creative genius (in his sphere) yet discovered. 

At any future time, should you Include in either 
of your magazines a Bradbury tale, you mlghl well 
charge one dollar per copy — and I would be first In 
line at the newwtand. money In hand — 318 — 2nd and 
Cherry fluHdino, Seattle 4. WatMngum. 

We don't dare, darn it! And this in spite 
of your hot little fist, complete with ready 
cash. 

WHAT'S THIS? 

by Roger Hawes 

Dear Ed.: My comntenlj on the Feb. Ish. are a* 
follows : 

Rnhl Rahl and double Rati' The Sleeper la a Rebel' 
Transuranlc and The Long Way Back. 
Pewll Urpll and PhffffUIH! The Dobrldust; The 

Shape uf Things, and the Seven Temporary Moona. 

I like Bryce Walton's idea of suspended animation 
very much. Need more stories like it. Edmond 
Hamlltons' Transuranic Is sensationally new. In my 
opinion the Saint needs some of this "new life" The 
Long Way Back supports a well-pampered theory of 
mine. Bully for John Barreltlllllll— MS £. Merrlrt. 
Prescort, Arizona. 

Bully and enwy and steery for you, my 
brackish friend. Hereafter we're christening 
you "Old Middle Ground" Hawes. Get off 
that fence! 


PIPE THE MIKE 

by Michael Wigodsky 

Dear Sir: You didn't puhllsh my letter! I wrote you 
a nice long letter and praised the magazine all over 
the place! And you didn't print it! Co to Ploorl In 
the name of fill three Smith.-., ifo to PI'yir! 

Well, the Feb. Issue. THE SLEEPER IS A REBEL 

is a good suspended-animation novel, wilh more of a 
pseudo-science atmosphere in Ihe suspended-animation 
machine than most of the type, which rely on some 
mysterious ray. I object to the ending, which was 
rather foolishly optimistic. Dcker would be a misfit 

under any circumstances. 

Here's now I would have ended the story: Deker 
fights against the World City for years. Finally, when 
be is old. he succeeds in destroying the city. The 
people relapse Into barbarians whom he hates even 
more than the smug norms they formerly were. He 
sits In the wilderness, walling for his death. Of 
course, the happy ending acts as a sop to the morons. 

TRANSURANIC Is one of Hamilton's rare emoUorml 
classics. He should write more of this type. Instead 
of things like THE STAR OF LIFE. 

THE SEVEN DEADLY MOONS is a better Hen than 
the other Bud Gregory stories, but not as well written, 
fa short. I didn't like It Too much wienoe and not 
enoueh description. 

THE DOBRfnUST Isn't quite up to (he standard of 
such classics as ALEPH PLUS ONE & SUPER WHOST. 
It's about as good as THE SOMA RACKS though- 

THE SHAPE OF HONGS If about Brsdhurys 
"average or better than averaee." More emotion, 
maestro, please. 

THE LONG WAY BACK Is Ingenious but boring. 

I'm putting In a plea for more stories based on 
emotional situations, for instance, a great many classics 
have been produced by the simple emotional device 
of a group of Ill-assorted people on a space-ship for a 
long trip. This Is Just an example. For another, take 
Dieken'i BT.F.AK HOUSE, one of the coldest and most 
unemotional books of fiction ever written. 

What makes this book a classic Is that majestically 
hysterical death-scene of Poor Jo. "Dead, milord. 
Dead, your highness. Dead, Right Reverends and 


Wrong Reverends of every degree . . . and dying thus 
around us every day!" Now I don't expect anything 
on that level. But a little more emoUon certainly 
wouldn't harm the stories, ffotc — the illustrations: 

Bergey's belter. Stephens' serious. Napoll no, Morey 
monstrous. Vinlay venomous or Flnlay frightening, as 
you may wish to say. No comment on TRS. 308 Eoons 
Avenue, San Antonio. Texas. 

In regard to your suggested ending to 
Walton's novel, Mike, may we suggest, is 
have several of our writer-inners. that you 
put yourself in the hero's place — in your 
ending, that is. Crawl into that jungle under 
a nice small stone and stay there! 

You may have started something with 
your plea for emotion — although Ye ED 
has what amounts to a violent phobia against 
death scenes emotionally projected. Those 
he has witnessed in life have been either 
straight repulsive or grotesquely and shame- 
fully funny. Dying is about the most un- 
dignified thing a human being ever does. 

But maybe we can add a jot or two more 
of emotion to certain rather dry tales with- 
out including a flock of fluttering Little Evas 
rising to meet the cardboard angels hung 
from the proscenium arch on wires. Let's 
have more talk on this point 

ANOTHER MAD RANDOLPH 

by Billy Lee Randolph 

Dear Editor: You hear again from me. Whilst In the 
process of moving to this sunny clime. I had not Ihe 
time to write. Now you may begin to duck, because 
I'm it it again. 

First I want to compliment you on learning my new 
address so promptly. There was no delay at all In the 
arrival of my two mags. 

The lllos for this issue were all wonderful. Amazing. 
Isn't it! But always there Is one pic thai nobody likes. 
I wonder which one It will be this time. Speaking for 
the HtUe cliche of me. myself and I, there was no 
putrid UlustraUon. (WE of course, are excellent 
criUcs, having read Ihe THS before.) 

BUT! Let us pause. Ah hah I I thought you were 
trying to put something over on us gullible readers. 
The cover! Thnt is where the discord Is. (Pardon 
whilst I look at It.) it has the eternal triangle agalnl 
1 thought I left geometry in the class-room. Guy 
gal. ghoul- Very well, I'll accept this Ume, but next 
lime I'll get mad. and then won't the pages burn! 

Now we see — hlc. hlc — Bud regory- He seems to be 
learning that when the perfesscr comes asking for 
another invention, he needs it bad. Dr. Murfree 
didn't have to beg but three times and only threatened 
once. My. roy I 

Hamilton and Bradbury were good of course, but I 
look forward to an Issue with all old timers like— I 
can't spell their names, so we'll just keep it. 1 mean, 
skip It 

The letters, as usual, were inane, silly and full of 
ton (arias, as we say in Spanish class. But 1 ktved them 
alL I had no Idea that Marion Zlmmer could be so 
poetic. It Ivad inn in ecstasies. I nearly died. And 
thnt goes for the other Interesting people like Sneary, 
Wurd. Oliver, and Jewett. 

Jerri Bullock fusses at Sneary for taking up all Ihe 
space, just because he says that most fcro-fans aren't 
ecUve. She should know that being active In fandom 
Involves more than writing to a few mags. She should 
do many other things, like Join clubs, write to other 
fans, collect mags, put out a fanzine or any other 
thing like that. 

The book review was good but f liked Meet Ihe 
Authors better. I always did like to know things 
about people. I am the most curious person you ever 
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did see. Td belter shut my mouth now. before you 
shut it for me J524 Tllden Ave., Lot Angeles 34, Calif 

We wouldn't do a thing like that, honey. 
But perk up your spelling or you get the 
Sneary treatment next time. 

HE DOESN'T BELIEVE THE 
DOBRIDUST 

by Technical Sergeant John W. Patch 
35038030 

Dear Sir: Every rtory In the February Issue of TWS 
was enjoyable. Even St- Clair's "Dobridusl". However. 
I enjoyed "Dobridusl" chiefly because It offers such a 
good chance to set In nme good "digs'". 

Imagine a gadget, small enough to hold In your 
hand, incorporating all the qualities that St. Clair gave 
the Dobrldust! It cleans the wall— well, maybe, but It 
also recognizes clean wall from dirty wnlll Quito a 
trick, let's see. that would require an analysis of 
some physical or chemical difference between the 
surface of a dirty wall and thai of a clean one. 

Not Impossible, but the circuits are going to take 
up some space. Then tba thing 'bumped softly against 
the door and whining, like a dog wanting to go out 
when it had finished with one room and wanted to 
go on to the next." I Oh. what a string of analyzing, 
orientating and controlling circuits that's going to 
takel NOT In a gadget that anal I < 

And the plot— If any! Dopey heroine bumbles along 
doing all the wrong thine* but everything comes out 
fine in the end. Yeah. I know, you're going to tell 
me I miss the whole point— it s satire! Oh Yeah? So 
satire cuiialols of lmprobabiUtaea' Improbable gadgets 
improbable people. Improbable plot I Improbable 
Baloney! 

I agree with those who contend mat the "golden 
age" of science-fiction wasn't so golden There's noth- 
ing so unusual about it. thougS. The «tf that was 
written in those days mad* good reading— then. The 
Model "T" was a good car. too— In those days. 

Then, since stf. or rather the science In sll. is an 
extntpolatlon of known science, and tince that extra- 
polation cannot always be accurate, there are many in- 
congruities in the science of the old stories. In direct 
connection with that. I would suggest a warning to the 
new and flourishing stf publishing companies. I believe 
that all real fans are delighted with the sudden in- 
crease In stf book publishing 

But. so far, nearly an the books published have 
been reprints of famous and well-liked magazine 
novels or anthologies of magazine shorts. Thars fine 
for the fan that doesn't have those stories already In 
his collection of old magazines. But pretty soon the 
fans are going to gel tired of paying out good money 

for stories they've rend before. The book publishers 
had better start putting out previously ua-pub!lshed 
stuff!— Sq. B. 611 AT BV. Eottn Field. Flo. 

There is only one hitch in that scheme, 
Sergeant Patch. Most of the better stf, like 
most other fiction aimed at popular markets, 
has seen magazine publication bpfore it ap- 
peared between boards. Profits from a book 
are less certain and almost invariably smaller 
than those paid by magazine editors. So 
authors, being human, usually try to hit 
both fields. 

However, there is still a vast backlog of 
pseudo-scientific and fantastic writing of 
win Lli which is not well known to current 
stf readers. So the peril is not quite as 
imminent as you think. Otherwise, thanks 

[Turn page] 



To People 
who want to write 

but can't get started 

Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn't a 
chance? Then listen to what the former 
editor of Liberty said on- thia subject? 

"Then it mora room tor nowcomert in the writing /Wo* 
today than erer before. Some of I ho greatest of" writing 
men and women hive patted from the scene in recent 
PS* •B W1 " '"*e <n*W Placet? Who will be the nam 
Robert W. Chamhert, Edgar Wallace, Rvdyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and (As happiness of achievement await the 
now men and women ol power." 

SELLS FIRST STORY 
AT 60 

"Since 1 am crowding t nr oeauore, my 
objective m taking the N.I. A. court* 
warn not to become a proleaslonal 
writer. Bowevet, while still taking 
the couraa. I tent en article to Sr. 
Joteph Magazine. It was immediately 
accepted. Encouraged, I wrote others. 
Our Navy accepted them and asked 
for more. All thanks to N.l.A." — 
Albert N. Hinman, 1937 East Silver 
Street, Tucson, Arizona. 

Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 

THE Newspaper Institute of America offera a free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who aid to their Income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Teat 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powora uf humiliation, logic, etc Not all applicants nasa 
this tost. Thoie who do era qualified to take tho famous 
K. I. A, course based on the practical training given, by 
bit metropolitan doilies. 

This Is the New York Copy Desk Method which toadies 
you to write by writing.. You develop your individual stylo 
lmteed of tryingftto copy that of other.. You •"cover" actual 
asuitnmr-nts such as metropolitan re- 
porters got. Although you work at 
home, on your own time, you are con- 
stantly guided by experienced writers. 
It Is really fascinating work. Each 
week you see new proereta. In a mat- 
ter of months you can acquko tho 
coveted "professional" touch. Then 
you're ready for market with greatly 
improved chances of making sales. 

Moil Ida Coupon Hew 
But the first step is to take the Writing 
Aptitude Test It requires but a few 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move 
tow»rd» tho most enjoyable and profit- 
able occupation — writing for publica- 
tion! Newspaper Institute of America, 
Ono Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925) 

^\ A ft V. Newspaper Irstltnta of AraeTi" " 

\9i \2r 0n " Pa,k Ar *- Nc " Tork I6, N - T - 

V \J*. , Bend me, without cost or obligation, year 
*\ \ Writing: Aptitude Teat and further information, 
| ebout writing for profit. 

Mr. 
Mrt. 
Mite 

Address.... — 

,.,( .! P*"* tm TCf are •llrllile unSer the O.t. Dill of MSMS. 

can Httrafsnnannn ronnntaniiairrii salwnsii win cauon yau m 4.11 -turn 

"copy"lJ|h? Isi's" SowTpopo" msn'sieVA™?!" **" 
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for an intelligent if somewhat vitriolic letter 
If Su Clair said there was (or will be) « 
dobridust, we'd rather take her word for it 
than put ourselves through the self-torture 
that seems to have been your lot 

SAY IT IN SHORTHAND 
by Andrew Cregg 

Dear Ed,: Since I'm still feeling the Christinas spirit 
111 go a little easy on the February Issue. 

All hail Bud Gregory? To hall with Bud Gregory I 
Sometimes I wish he'd stop saving the world from 
fates worse than death and just let ft diet At this rate 
well have to elect him the next president. The best 
thing about that story was Finlay's Illustration, which 
was rather poor for Flnluy. 

But when Flnlay picks up his pen, there's no telling 
what will come out save that it will be GOOD! His 
Illustration for "The Long Way Back" was wonder- 
ful! The cover was out of this world, but if I told you 
where, you'd probably stab me with a blue pencil 
Here's a BEM that'-; recognisable as a fly! The dame Is 
recognisable as a female, and the whole thing catches 
the eye. but that's all. 

I'm taking to mind whrit Farnham snid In his letter, 
though. I'm not comparing Bergey with me, I'm com- 
paring him with hnnsel! He can do better — he has 
before. Famham's letter gave me the Idea of stringing 
out my own pack of refection slips. They stretched 
over seven feet, or over *i of the way from my type- 
writer to my last story, which the editor had ripped 
apart tn nnger. It's Just a small collection, however, 
and I'll be adding to It soon. 

Maybe I can get a friend of mine in show you a 
few sample pictures, Just this kind you like, consist- 
ing of n rtirl running /i round waving a ray gun and 
being chased by a BEM. 

"The Sleeper Is a Rebel" was good. It was a little 
newer than most of your stories. There didn't seem to 
be anything there to cause a controversy. It was lust 
good, that's all. 

"Transuranlc" was tolerable, but the Idea of creating 
or Undine new life Is ton old. At least no one. as far 
as I knov, has used new elements to start It 

"The Dobridust" obviously fit your set requirements 
by being rejected by every other science mag in the 
field. 

"The Shape of Things" Is good, but Bradbury con 
do bettar. Just so it isn't anything like "The Irritated 
People!" 

"The Long Way Back" was one of the best stories 
I've ever read and bv far the best In this issue! This 
may surprise these numerous characters that think the 
longest story must be the best 

Poetry in "The Reader Speaks" would be nice. Whr 
non't you ever have any. I saw some stuff there that 
was separated into stanzas- I read It and rushed for 

the sink. Who's this Douglass? He's been reading 

Gertrude Stein too much. He got one of the important 
Ideas in his poem, but he mode a mistake in trying to 
put some sense in It. Not much. I'll admit but i 

little. 

Poems like that lust sound nice In a primitive way 
and aren't supposed to make sense The way 1 figure 
It you like to write poetry yourself, so you urge the 
readers to write It lust so you con comment in verse. 

Eight? If that's what you want III try some 
myself I 

THE TEMPTATION OF ADAM 

Adam was a poor man. 

Adam had a brain. 
Adam turned to if. 

Adam's now Insane I 

THE TWS SITUATION 

The editor has got a mag. 

Of pictures Finlay's got a loL 
The typesetters are all waiting. 

But who the h— has got a plot? 

Are you satisfied now? 1 guess I've forgotten all 
about that first sentence, but that's all right. I'm sorry. 
I'm sorry the magazine was »o crummy! I'm done 
now. you can go back to reading a letter written by 


Sme yak that will be raving about your mag.— 
I Stanley "Street, Chippewa Falls, WUeowsk* 


Oh, Andrew, with rejection slips 
Strung ouf for tales returned you 
Writer oj prose that truly drips 
Why bite the hand that spurned you? 


If you must write you such a screed 
In lieu of a report and 
Tear us litnb from limb then we'd 
Suggest you use Cregg shorthand. 

ON THE GRID 

by Lynn Stanley Cheney 

Dear Coach: Just thought that I would drop you a 
few lines about your last season, three victories and 
three defeats. The victories were paced by excellent 
running and passing but fumbling cost you three 
games. Now let's get on to the games: 

"The Sleeper Is a Rebel" 10 touchdowns scored by 
fullback Walton, a smashing victory. 

"The Seven Temporary Moons" I touchdown (for the 
opposition). A costly fumble In the last quarter cost 
you this one. 

"Transuranlc" Hooray I Another victory! Star Half- 
back Hamilton scored at will. 8 touchdowns to be sure. 

"The Dobridust" Oh the crushing misery of it all! 
You must have let the B squad play this one. 25 touch- 
downs FOR THE OPPOSITION! 

"The Shapt of Things" AU-Amerlcan quarterback 
Bradbury gave a good account of himself in this one 
8 touchdowns for our side. 

"The Long Way Back" Oh my aching bock! (half 
back that Is) 3 touchdowns for the opposition. 

Well, that's all for now. Heres hoping you have an 
undefeated season next time.— 743 Oronpe Ate.. Yuma. 
Arizona. 


Hmmm— let's see. Water boy Cheney gives 
us 10, 8 and 8 for a total of 26 touchdowns- 
while the opposition scores 1. 25 and 3 for 
29 of same. Hey! Scummo, that leaves us 
three touchdowns to the bad. Ecod, how 
could you? Oh, well, anything can happen 
in these high-scoring contests 

We still think we'd have won if the referee 
hadn't slapped all those penalties on us when 
our backfield shift got off U»o quickly (the 
boys were just a bit eager-beaver, don't you 
know?) and gave them two deep pass com- 
pletions on interference counts. But who 
are we to beef? It's all in the game. 

SLIGHTLY BETTER SHOWING 
by Dan Mukahy 

Dear Editor: Having succeeded (at last) In getting 
a letter published iii one of your columns I am in- 
spired to write another on the current Issue of our 
pride and joy. Thrilling Wonder Storlca. 

On the whole the Issue was well worth reading, 
though it contained nothing very outstanding. The 
ideas of the lead novel were all right but Ihe style 
of writing didn't keep me entranced to the last 
sentence. 

I suppose "Transuranlc" could be called an adventure 
story of Ihe old type, but an adventure story by 
Hamilton is well worth your attention. His only peers 
In the field of adventure-fantasy ore Henry Kuttner. 
Rog Phillips and. possibly. Murray Lelnster. When 
are we going to get a novel by Ed (preferably in SS — 
the longer the better) ? 


"The Seven Temporary Moons" was as good as 
any Butl Gregory story — you can take that remark any 
way you want. I would like to see Fitzgerald do 

something besides BC, though. 

"The Dobridust"— typical Margaret St. Clair story 
— but this tima X niton that as a compliment, but 
defl The Oona A Jlck opera (plural of "opus". Just 
In cas* you couldn't get your high school Latin) are 
a welcome change from the usual weighty plots. 
Don't gpt me wrong — I have nothing whatever against 
these "weighty plots" — I Just like a little variety 
once in a while. 

"The Shape of ThlngB" was another of the very 
good yarns Bradbury has been sending you of late 
— though "The Irritated People" remains my favorite. 
Keep printing 'em as long as he sends this kind of 
novel story. He seerts to have more fresh plot ideas 
than any other author I can think of. 

-The Long Way Back"' started out like a standard 
adventure story but got quite Interesting later on. More 
from this author, please. 

Y'know. I've read every story In TWS & SS for 
over six months now — you've really come a long 
way since the dark days of '45 it "46. Let's hope you 
can maintain the 3t.1ml.1ni you've set for yourself. 

And now— The Render Speaks. Good this time. And 
full of surprl.ics. God I I never thought I'd live to 
see the day when the Editor would feel remorse over 
his unkind statements concerning IIPL. In fact, I 
never thought I'd live to see an editor confess he 
was wrong about anything. But let's hope your Love- 
craft-baiting days are gone forever — he really Is more 
dwrorvins of praise than condemnation. 

That about takes care of the February Issue. Oh 

Cm — one other thing Pleas* go monthly roonl — 4170 
toll St., St. LouU, 5fo. 

You get your Hamilton lead. THE VAL- 
LEY OF CREATION, in the July SS. Danny 
boy. And more St. Clair, Fitzgerald (non- 

[Turn page} 
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BtfCtL Mx«. women. 18 to 00. Trial Dlaa. Wrtta nowl 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Oopt. 43 S, 100 Eub Ohio Street, Chlcau* It, III. 
Pleow «in4 free booklet, aod JO namplu Hrt«on peg**. 

Umm , „ 

CUy 
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Stop Getting Up Nights 

TRY THIS FREE 

K you get up many times at night due to Irrita- 
tion of Bladder or Urinary Tract, and have 
never used PALMO TABLETS we want you to 
try them at our risk. We will send you a full- 
size package from which you are to use 20 
tablets FREE. If not delighted at the palliative 
relief received, return the package and you owe 
us nothing. We mean it. Send No Money. No 
C.0J). to pay. Write today and we will send 
your PALMO TABLETS by return mail post- 
paid. Address — H. D. POWERS CO., Dept. 
629-M, Box 136, Battle Creek, Mich. 


High School Course 

at Home 


Marry Finish In 2 Ye 

Go as rapidly as roar Uuio and atiUlttef permit. Conn* 
cuulralem to resldmit school wora— prepMoa (oroollam 
entrance *Tr. roe. Htmvtnrd H.9. tuxfii supplied. I>1ploma. 


MMa Mi TWU'-U No DhUnltML 
. Am«lniiSf nvl Dipl. HUH. D. 


ami. t aawi. c,' in ty 



xtaoiah ibe craving * or tobacco aa 
tbousabdf have with Tobacco 

Bedeemer. Write for tree booklet 
telling ot lujuriooaeOiFi ol tobacco 

BmloiA'rptttmrr,:»hlUl baa reliev- 
ed mail, 1 1 >< ii 


Use only aa directed. 

30 V.nra In BlllllMl 

THE NEWElt COMPANY 
153 Clairton.Sta.,StUuH5.Blo. 


FREE 
BOOK! 


YOU ARE UNDER ARREST! 


Help Bonn Crocks to Juatfeo Through SetaaHHO 

CRIME DETECTION! 

Wc bra tauirht thoooarios thin oiridmt, p rnW ab to , pleasant 
' rt on loach you In your own borne. Learn Fin- 




nSTITUTE OF ArTUEB SCIENCE, 1920 Seaside Ait,B«K.?96-A,Oic»«i<o.lB. 


STTOY AT HOME tor PEHSONAL SUCCESS 
and LARGKR EAJINTNOS. 35 ream c»rerl ln- 
aTruniou — orer IOS.ooO wildcats enrolled- 1.1. ts. 
Baaa) awarded. All leits rumlahed. Eary 
iboiia. Hmd bar PltKC BOOK. 
AMERICAN EXTENSION 6CH00L OF LAW 
On» 00-T. MS W. allehlaan Ana.. Chicago 11.111. 


Refit and Tighten jj 



false; 


pistes arc I 


l-pc 


on atrip. Juat lay 
! nrdriiB for luBtlnfl 


ray i 


So ntele. bite a. 
I and comlrni. 
I oeittc or lean-it— - - r ~ — — . - — 

I it row menu—, will not tolure Platen, ard guaranteed to 

tive tat.s-action or your ntM, baca. Wrtta for raun ' ■ w 
IMT today, fay ponmaa S:.2B for one lellner, »2.25 _| 
ootn Jipper aod lower— cr »eed__cucriey. aava L-U.D. IV 


uimr.. Trinl rlate Cleaner iree. 5. 

USTi-LINE!) CO., Dept. tt-C, Buffalo 2, N. Y. • 


Gregorian) and Bradbury, though we can't 
at the moment speak for Barrett. As for 
your next -to-last paragraph — when have we 
ever been afraid to admit a mistake? 

WHO'S A JERK? 
by Tom Poce 

Dear Ed: Delightful, delightful! One of my favorite 
,J » i "J" writing to you. 1 can always en]oy an Issue 
Of TWS or SS more if I pick it apart this way. So 
here we go. 

First . . . one of the more interesting letters In TKS 
was Tibbeils' praise of iwerrlti. 1 hearUly agree with 
every word. I am delighted to find that Tibbetts' 
favorite passage of Merrlrt Is the same as mine . . - 
that Is the Meeting between Kenton of Eraiihhtlla in 
3hi|i Of Ishtar. 

But 1 sUU maintain that Henrv Kuttner at his best 
Is even belter than Merritt at bis best! 1 have, 
as you. Ed. received protests from fans for saying 
this. I respect llielr opinions and certainly no one 
other than Kuttner has earned a statement like that. 
Dut I think it Is true. I think SwinJ Of Touiojrow Is 
perhaps the best .'Ingle piece UK has yet written. 


Thud Qaaiula dOtruUbwiA 

MR. 
ZYTZTZ 
Goes to Mars 

A Novel by NOEL LOOMIS 

CLIMATE, INCORPORATED 

A Novelet by WESLEY LONG 


THE IONIAN CYCLE 

A Novelet by WILLIAM TENN 

MEMORY 

A Novelet by THEODORE STURGEON 
— and other stories! 
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thnuch 1 have not read all of them, of course. With 
the Incredible number of pen-names the man has, 
how can he write so much so well? 

Charles Douglass' "Archie (pardon me — "archie") 
letter tnlc.es the prize. It was the third reading before 
I could stop belly-larunK lit the Ed'a reply, bibbledv 
blbbledy bibbledy yourself, you ierk. Remember 
"archie Interviews a pharoh?" 

Beer beer beer. . . 

An excellent suggestion. 

More yet, but the last on the letters — I, for one. 
appreciated Mrs. Eddy's letter about Lovecraft I don't 
happen to like much of Lovecrnft's stuff, though the 
tales In which he aimed more for fantasy and less 
for sheer horror are excellent. But I can appreciate 
the genius of the man. 

Walton's novel is good, the best by this author yet. 
I venture. A neat pattern of colors . . . that's wnai 
a fantasy Is to me. 1 think, really, in colors, color 
visualization . . . hey. maybe I'm an artist! Thm 
Sleeper It a Rebel leaves a nice pattern In the mem- 
ory. BrlKlit color, the black of . . . choas? that Is In- 
hcrent in Civilization's end, the strange swirling tints 
and moods of the futures. . . . 

Poor old Pace, the guys are saying. Cracking. Too 
much gook Juice, you know. But seriously. I do think 
In colors and pictures. Even songs I visualize this 
way. Moods, tempers, and emotions, story plots, 
memory-associations. , . 

Maybe that's why the ptx so often set the mood for 
me, why a Flnley pic can "make" a story In my 
liking. Which isn't quite fair, but there it Is. 

Jregory. I love gadgets. 
■ — aw. what's Ac uae? I 

wmethlng. 
ire at human reaction to 
gly flood as a picture of 
sn't the intention. 
ow one or two previous 
story had better writing 
bad. 


I again like Fitzgerald' 

And I still think Fitzgerald I 

must be right, or you'd at) 
Transuramc is a good pica 
alien life, but not outstandin 
allenlty , . , thought that w* 
The Dobridust dropped be 
St. Clair tales, and Barrett's 
than fantasy-interest. Not I 
And Bradbury does it again. The Shape Of Things 

[Turn page] 

inspiring True Picture-Stories of 
Action and Adventure! 



Approved by Parents and Teachers! 
Now On Sale 10c At All Stands 



LflSALLE Exhmtkm IWwrtdty 417 So. Dearborn St? 
yACorresaondma Institution Dtnfg3i9-H Chlcyi5.Hl 

Free for Asthma 

If you tmffer with attacks of Asthma and choke and gasp 

for breath, If restful sleep is difficult because of the struggle 
to breathe, don't foil to send otonco to the Frontier Aithrna 
Company for o FREE trial of the FRONTIER ASTHMA 
MEDICINE, a preparation for temporary symptomatic re- 
lief of paroxysms of Bronchial Asthma. No matter where 
you live or whether you hove faith in any medicine under 1 
the sun. tend today for this free trial. It will cost you 
ooliiiug. Caution* Uae only as directed. Address 

FRONTIER ASTHMA CO. 

867-B FRONTIER BLDG. 

462 N I AGARA STREET , t VfTMO 1, N. Y. 

a^ltw/'r/Aaj MAN'S IMITATION ~ 

DIAMOND RING 

A hltndsoiae, mn.taiwo nn.t rich-looking 



fllicd oj sieruoi: .•Jl.***r. 

SEND NO MONEY 

FKy FDaUnuao on .lr in.-ry plus 20**- 

Tas and pout* ire oa Konvy-BarSt 

CLARK 

Dept. aao ac 


sey-Beck Guamata*. 

RING CO. 

a tsi Chicago bp 


"WITH GOD 


you 

Monty Troubrur Family Trouble*? 
UnhKpplnan of any kind? if you are, ana it you believe Ip. too 
rfiWBM or PNAVER, we tnvlte you. t" *»n<l your name H nct p 
now ror run inionn»t«in snout our Wonuwtuf niw way of IV 
Liro'a pfoMcin* Through Prayer! Ju»t a po»tci*rd wiU do— Send 1 
UFt-STUOY FELLOWSHIP Box 0009 Ifc a atfl Ri Conn* 


Jeadlcoowt 


Watch _> - , 
Smoke 

Curl IfijSi* ■ 


BARBECUE ASH TRAY 


OSO AN INCKNSK BURNER) 

I'udiff.MB*' It'* beoutifall It'cuav 
01 . . . attractive, for home and office. 
Handcolotod to look like the real fire- 

•rmwtB. Smok«*mTl*on( fh*i*htmn*>y. 
Hold* generous BUpiJly of ciffarettea 
.ni) match**. Hon metal fireplace 
i a-rill eoeer which lifts out to re- 
move when, Idaalgift. I1.9S— 
Ineludtii a package of incense. 

Rush Shis COUPON 

()IWii>l)ub<».AriiT>«rO.O.C.(nll.va<>a>»uK>>bKkruruw.. 
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HOME-STUDY 

& SHOP PRACTICE 

UNIQUE METHOD TRAINS YOU 
Prepare for BIGGER PAY 

Be ready when opportunity comes your way. Use a pa re 
time to prepare for new. live, fart growing field. Wo 
have been helping mechanically inclined men improve 
earning power for over 20 years. PLACEMENT AID 
fur graduates. Write for FREE information about the 
field that interests you most. 

□ AIR CONDITIONING Q REFRIGERATION 

□ AUTO BODY * FENDER Q DIESEL 
UTILITIES ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 

2525 Shefflald Avonua, Dept. R-20, Chicago 14 



Pimply squMM on Omul plMo nnd put 
HIT. your oxiuili. ll.Mona aiul liwofiiei 
»*rt Ot plate. Uuw>l,a.k Buruic., 
rpce Cci*-«ni» parkar* of Don*.al Plate 
IrSr Clemwr wltii «*rn ordar. Scod 
»1.00 OT nulled parol pun coatee. 

Fit-Hite Co.. 1S73 Milwaukee Ave. 
Dept. 6-62. Chicago, III. 


makes False Teeth TIGHT 

Makes loose dental platen fl| 
•nurlr and ccmlortublr. 
LASTS lor MONTHS) 



DETECTIVES 

Hmno Study in Dtxerlive Trulntn* — PrefoMlonaliT Modurn x«l — 
H«c«KUi2«l liwtmi-inr*i — Emv Paymimti — WnUt 

1NTCHNATII1NAL DETECTIVE THAININO SCHOOL 

lV.ir.lno.o-> »B. O. O. 


1TOI-T Ma. 


P tt- K. 


SHORTHAND in 

JL Weeks at Home 


I hnau Sptedwrltlcft- «yn;om. No ucni or arnibolar 
■ UM ABC'*. Eur to beani e««y to writ* ud rrana- 
«TO>». Put prapnratlon (or ■ lob. Sarprumrly low 100.000 
tioefat by moll, t/ord In iMdlne office* and Civil Sarvm. Wrlio far 
frac booklM toi Boaa.wrltlo9, Copt. 900S-8. 5S W. 4a It.. N.Y. >(, M.T. 


goes up there. His bett. for writing. Idea, development 

visualization. 

The intepix were good. Stephens'. Flnlays . 

It must be nice to get letters from madmen. Ed., 
but it has compensations. And besides, who wants to 
be sane? Not Thomas Crittenden Pace. 

By lite way, 1 am not overly fond of Foe. but I 
do like Annabel Lee.— Brewster, Florida. 

Your letter, Tom, is more than somewhat 
reminiscent of one of those rambling old 
houses drawn by Charles Addams — and your 
mind, if you'll pardon the expression, like 
an uncleaned artist's palette. Better scrounge 
some linseed oil and a palette knife. 

WOT — NO STORIES? 

by Louis Lawrence Litwin 

Dear Ed; The mo* was fine this lsh, except for the 
stories. They are rated as follows: 
The Sleeper la A Rebel 4 roses 


Get Aboard the Freedom Train! 


SET 
10HCER WEAK 
11 SHOE 

mm 



Ijtt Nth >--;- Cc 

FOREVER FIRST WITH FIRST OMUTY 
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fj/te freedom f-^ietlcje 

I am in American. A free American. 

Free lo speak — without fear, 

Free to worship my own Cod, 

Free to Hand foi what I thinlt right. 

Free to oppose what I believe wrong, 

Free to choose those who govern my country. 

This heritage of Freedom I pledge to uphold 

For myself and all mankind. 


The Seven Temporary Moons lid roses 

Transuranlc a Illy of the valley 

The Long Way Back 1 dor. petunias 

The rest. dandyilons 

The Reader Speaks was excellent- The best letter 
was by Hex E. Ward. Orchids to Jerri Bullock lor 
having enough irumptfon to tell Sneary a few things. 
If I were her I would say It this way — Why don't you 
accentuate the positive, eliminate the negative ot 
you will turn out to be a llirmlus." 

The cover was awful. but the Inside pics were fine. 
That's all. — 10640 Ayrr.x Ape., Los Angeles, California. 


And that's enough — but 
what's a limulus? 

HALY AND HEARTY 

by H. H. Haly 


confidentially, 



Siat EB's Oct. cover was a great 
so too, but whatever happened 
this month. His speedboat for 
~"rt was even snazzyer (even if 
she was going, re: Mr. Alvln 


Dear Ed: TBS 
improvement I 
to our f 
Oct 
she did 

R. Browns observation > . 

Why. ob why. can't we have more of those luscious 
Ills like on p 15' Who t» this ARTIST? Can't find 
his name Also why not more letters like that from 
Mr. Charles Douglsarr Also why don't we take up 
a collection to purchase poor Sneary a dictionary 
(Is Miss ftrsffftrfc WilVf now?). 

Off to the terribly teriffic torture — tales (fanfare!). 
The Steeper is • Rebel, by Walton. An excellent 
ending, considering the rest of the story. Poor Deker 
was In a rut or was Walton listening to a record of 
Gloomy Sunday when he wrote It? Seven Temporary 
Moorj by Fitzgerald- The best Bud Gregory story 
yet (I don't like Bud ft It seems to be the shortest). 


Transuranlc by Hamilton. Good but didn't we read 
almost the same story in the Dee. «*J>* {it had 
exactly the same plot, radio-active metal ifcnt was 
contagious and must be destroyed etc I The Dobn.'nst 
by St. Clair, comment: "Cute." The Shape of Things 
by Bradbury. Very good, maby.so because ;; was 
unusual. The Long Way Back by Barrott, hackneyed. 

Don't get me wrong, your mag Is much better than 
a year ago but the past few months you've spoiled 
us. We're expecting loo much. However cometh April, 
comeih joy, cometh a new cover. 

See you In SS. 

PS: TRS Is still the tiest part of your, or any mag. — 
Bo* No. 403, Fairfax. Calif. 

Good old H.H. — light in there with every 
pitch. The illustrator for the pic on page 
15 was Verne Stevens, natch. You should 
know his style by now. Well, on the whole 
thanks for the missive — especially the near- 
unique punctuation. We haven't heard from 
Douglass either, blast it. 

And we're wrapped up and ready to roll 
once more. This, it seems to us, was a pretty 
interesting session — with some good ideas, 
some criticism both sweet and sour a la 
Chinese spare ribs, even a dash or two of 
philosophy. Only the doggerel was in E-flat 
quantity. How about thai, you-all? So long 
for awhile. 

— THE EDITOR. 


AMAZING 
VALUE! 


NJW "Wuf-ltte 



ttar Seats 


$3.98 


Order "HUG-TI 
SOLID SACK 

Roar Seal 

SsdsaorOXBCti, 

A Ho Coupe 


Think o* it . - . COMPLETE Auto 
Scat Covers of real quality at sensa- 
tional savings! NoSlr. "HUC-TITE"! 
Coven are not to be confused with 
partial coven. Compare these fea- 
ture*! Genuine Fibre protects the 
enure riding et i rfn r ci of backs and 
cassbJonm. Spnrfnl "HUG-TITE** ma- 
tcral covers ALL facings on frontand 
rear scats; also ENTIRE back of 
front seal. Attractively trimmed with 
harmonizing leatherette. Colorful 
plaid fibre is glazed and lacquered; 
easy to clean, water-repellent, amooUi, 

comfortable. Simple to install — no 
pins, no larks Just slip over uphol- 
stery. Saug Cuing, smartly styled and 
durably constructed. Solo on 10-day 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


SOLID BACK 

« Front f>BtRMnn 


t" Seor covers from These Styles > 

|g> DIVIDED BACK 


.SOLID SCAT 

Front tieal 




Iaclua<B 
both 

Front BetCa 


SEND NO MONEY— MAIl COUPON TODAVI 


SAN GERS, 325 H. Walls St. Chicago *0, ill. 
ruaag ruaa rHUOTlTE" Auto Beat Co vara. 

|_SETS: FRONT Style....! BEAK Style.. 

lA&tONMf « Style. . . .a* S3-03 Each. 

STYLE -H" (WIT: at $3.49 Eoen. 

(indicate quaauty and syla 11, J, K or M) 

Oar Make. Body Style Tear. .. 

□ SEND C O D. plus shipping charges ncd O.O.D. fee. 

d SEND roSTPATD. lenebss fall iMjToentp't 


Dept. AC-l 


iualilenia. a4d US loe 


ADDKEH. 

crrv 


.STATE . 
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— Trout of Horn* la Year Spar* Time 


Ttte fasflnntlnr field or Art cBnt ccram*»rot»l opwrtuniMoa 
li> mm nr.incn. COMMERCIAL AHT, CARTOONING, 
DESIGNING nil In ono romplete courw. Wc prenirii tou 

► l.rp-to-ttli'P, T*i*imM Artl*m aJ« capable of varaiun $H0. 

»7lT or mote o week. FKEE BOOK. "Art for Pleimiro 
and Pfom — " ,I*scribw rour*. «od method of ln«ir ctton, 
!J"WOA!iT<lt'TI--|TS!n.'!oil«l writ trminlnr STATE AGE. 

Ccuria acn'ovrd under G. I. Bill. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Studio 664M 
mis— ISth Sr., N. W. WASHINGTON 5. D. C. 


FREE 
BOOK 

gives 
details 



Used ARMY SERVICE 

SHOES $1.69 

Oood co.'Uttlort— ■ np 
ALL SIZES ■ 1 «* 

Plus 25c Parcel Post 


Day monry ten 
QutrintM. Mad 
Check crM.O. NoCa»h. 


Sale: 
BLANKETS 

wool. Perfect 
■Br Horn*, f *». 

Oafy 1295 
Plot 25c P.P. 


H CJWR ItttVS. Dirt. 1R 3, Bin2I3 

G99 IVUIrt Ave., PaiM.c. N.J. 


Zt?or/i BAKING At Home 


■ u> on* of Ajntrtci.'* htgli luduHtriw Id wagca, 
rly . ilpprcBsloD-nrotif. 'niorougli baslo home course 

Dud foiiml&Uon. If you biivc iiiiiiimir, write lur ( 
_ OOi>KU^/-opnori.niH.topii. Cffll.^l'?r(Tl I llI^AlLl!^^^.•• 
HnlK'nnl Uahin< School, 1 3 1 !> Miilu An., Di , 1. 1 tfO A , Cut**;, S 




I AfilTSMITHIHG & KEY MAKING 

How to nick lock*. dix^Hie, make nu.»icr-hev«. repair. 
Inolall, service, oU-. B3 Mvy tlluntniKx. «if- 
limliDi'Uod lesnons (or every hamly man, bemv- 
©wner. csrp*»Hvr, nifwlun.r, liuifwua drake, 
cjjlnlrnnif r onto, *ti\ SutU/jicTHm BH*raiiT V. 
Fuil vnev only fJ.wj, postpntu— «r C.uoj. iwua 
MeMtf», AdttffK fcgaaar. 


Vtf&TftH *«» CLOCK REPAIRING 

HH • " ■ ■ LEAN N nt HOME in Your St«ra Tltnfl 

•on gel a got--I job Now, A fnivlnntlnir. ifwro 


IrmliM 

flock-. :ti .-.••*( »o, : llon un alum 
frrowuiir Held. CfTmpieLe $4.05 
plus rx>rt*K«-. Sal i*f Art tan ftttaraw 
CO-. b*tu r 06. 1139 S Watiub 


•par 

' security— 

U«ll 0«'lf" 
1 Wi,t^fl«l», 
1 - 

postpaid— or C.O.I>. 
1*XN.,' MISOK-rtflll 
Ave., Chrcaao 5, III. 



START YOUR OWN BUSINESS 

ra our capita). Always ymtr own hoae. Hirndreda averace 96.OO0 to 
S25.OO0 mintKtl ukt year after year. W> supply (Mark*. eoulpmer.1 
«.o -JW home n«*-»»« ! ii*^. fifiiihy expffrienr*- ur.::*-r**aarr to 

i-.*rt_ Wf.rnn-rfuJ tnw>nmiy to cwit p)ea*At:T. piMHUMIe batintM 
gStt ^l " lf,a .l*" 1 " "•' J1 ' l -">'. Wriio RAWLtlGM CO.. D«PT. 
P-V-TPO, Preeport, l.i.no.a. 
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»r.i - V . 'I 
Tf-lirus invention formic 
of rvducible rupture iff GUAR- 
ANTEED to brioR YOU heov- 
en}y comfort ana eeenrity — 
day and Dipht — at work ,— 
at pin j — oritcooUyouNC" 
1NG! Thou£ind»h«ppy.L_„_ 
trn '.-tilting. Nn bard pada or 
■prkins. For men, women. Bad 
child tea- Durabls, cheap. S*H an hlol to prove it. 
Net Bold iiVBtori«. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Tlrr V*r>\ cu Kupturc, no-rlrk trial ortltr and 
Proof of Ranilla. Ready for you N0W1 

nnu imuact ca, h j-» iw» st, 



SCIENCE FICTION 
BOOK REVIEW 


THE BOOK OF PTATH by A. E. van Vogr 
(Finti.y Press. P. 0. Box No. 159, Reading, Pa.) 

THE science and fantasy book publishers 
seem to have been lagging for the past two 
months, for Mr. van Vogt's novel is the only 
title reeeiverl here. But Fantasy Press has come 
in with one of the most interesting yarns yet to 



appear between boards in the recent revival. 

The story, which jumps from the very recent 
past, apparently into ancient days, ultimately 
turns out to be written about a future so distant 
that Earth might, to all intents and purposes, 
be an alien planet. Even the outlines of ocean 
and continent, currently familiar, have pulled a 
complete switch upon themselves. 

Science, as we know it, has all but vanished. 
Strange winged birds are used for aerial trans- 
portation and animals vaguely reminiscent of 
the Dinny ridden by Ally Oop in the comic strip 
of that name are used for land transport. A 
matriarchal hierachy of priestesses, closely re- 
calling the ancient Mediterranean matriarchy 
of which Robert Graves wrote so tellingly in 
Hercules My Shipmate, rules a country in some 
aspects much like Ancient Egypt, rules with 
cruelty, treachery and tremendous mental pow- 
ers of werewolfian capacity. 

Into this world is cast Captain Peter I li lrovd, 
AUS. victim of a direct Nazi bomb hit in the 
final days of World War II. Baffled by his sur- 


Entertaining Puizles of £very Variety in 

POPULAR CROSSWORD 
PUZZLES 

NOW ON SALE — 1 5c AT ALL STANDS! 
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.edented 
. ic fact that 
* worthy captain 
t that he is actually 
.vonlane, and that Peter 
.. merely another incarnation of his 
«i, result of his defeat by the Goddess- 
( .tess Ineznia, usurper of his powers. 

In spite of certain entirely explicable schizo- 
- phrenic tendencies with which his dual entity 
plagues him, he ultimately, with the aid of 
L'onee, a sort of Goddess of Virtue and Un- 
profane Love, discovers that he, as Ptath, has 
arranged a series of safeguards against Ineznia 
which she has not been able to overcome to at- 
tain the complete rule she yearns for. 

The big hitch is that while, as Ptath, he was 
a sucker for,Iheznia, as Holroyd he is anything 
but. Sp>-^the contest becomes one in which 
Ineznia tries to get him to unwrap his traps be- 
Tore Holroyd gains control of all of Ptath's 
great power and uses it irremediably against 
her. Needless to say each of them gives the 
other a run for the money. 

A typically complex van Vogt thesis, it car- 
ries the reader along well up to a climax of such 
wholesale slaughter that the conflict becomes 
meaningless in its own Gargantuanism. Im- 
personations, directed illusions, and double, 
triple and quadruple crosses pop up in almost 
every chapter. 

From what we have read of Mr. van Vogt's 
work — and we have read a great deal — it seems 
to us that this fondness for weaving a tapestry 
of story tricks is the one item that holds him 
back from greatness. If he would hew to a 
single, or at most a double, story line with 
greater simplicity, allowing his undoubted 
magic with words to operate under fewer plot 
restrictions-, he might well produce something 
closely akin to literature. 

As it is, he has written a fine, engrossing 
fantasy which is packed with the magic such 
stories all must have and so few do. THE 
BOOK OF PTATH is a good job all around, 
well printed and bound and illustrated by A. J. 
Donnell in highly decorative fashion — his jacket 
cover being close to superb. 



— t you gamble n pinm? to win 

XBflfVJIIIIMIL C-oitipanionstiip, LOTC. 
f Financial Success, throuetl the MlP 
Of ■ mysterious International Secret 
Drearit&stion? Tlien Just semi name and 
address *"» a post-card TODAY for your 
Ml Copy of groat Boolr "Mayan Mvfitwries". 11 caa 
chflrttrr? ymir vrlipte llfoi Address Koso Dawn. Tfir Mayan 
Order, Dopt 568, P. O. Boa 8710, San Bnuxilo, Tex. 


BURNING TIRED FEET! 

* 'Help yourself to quick relief with QUINSANA 
— cooling, soothing, absorbent! 

Quinsana Foot Powder helps give cooling, Boothing 
relief to burning tired feet! Quinsana helps to 
absorb excessive perspiration, to keep feet dry, 
comfortable — and to combat foot odor. 

Amazing results on Athlete's Foot! Tests prove 

that 9 out of 10 — even advanced cases— get com- 
plete relief from itching, burning Athlete's Foot 
after 30-day Quinsana treatment. 

Quinsana'a antiseptic action helps prevent the 
growth of the fungi that cause Athlete's Foot. It 
works fast to end the misery of itching, cracking, 
peeling between toes. And daily Quinsana use 
helps prevent recurrence of Athlete's Foot! 

Shake Quinsana on your feet Shake iWn shoes to absorb 
moisture. Use Quinsana evny day! 

M*r,m=ri QUINSANA POWDER 


mm 


EYE- 
GLASSES 
BY MAIL 
16 Days* Trial 

Write Today for Free Catalog. Send No Money. 
ADVANCE SPECTACLE COMPANY 
537 South Dearborn Stroet, Dept. T-«, Chicago, l». 


LAW. 

CTIinV AT Untl P I-cfially trained men wl n hialicr posi- 
OlUUI HI nUrnCtions and bi^ecr success in bustnea 
and pubHclIfe-Grcoteropportunitieaooivthanever before. 
More Ability: More Prestige: More Money SLS'ibm. $SS 

raotrslo at boms daring spars tiros. Dsbt&s of I.L.B. Wa furauh all 


lome d _ 

■ tonal. Inula i 
Gat ow v»l 


C&aG!e KOTNSIW^lSkn^KSSV South Dearborn *tra 
A ComspondencB inGlituoen Dept. 6329-l Ciilcago s, ( 


BE A DETECTIVE 

WORK HOME or TRAVEL. Experience mmece»ssry. 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write to 
GEO. R. H. WA GNER. 125 W. 86th St., N. Y. 

IMITATION DIAMOND RINGS 

$1.95 or bom (or $3,50 

Beamifai SoIIHIM anil Wedding rlr.fr sob 
trllli brilliant ImUfillon diamonds In Yellow 
Cold-Pla» or Starling Silver. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Pay Postman on delivpry plus 20 Pulenl 
(Tax and postage OQ Money-Dock Guarantee. 

CLARK RING CO. 

POpt. 820 _ Box 5151 CMrapo 80 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 

RUINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 

NEWLY IMPROVED D END EX RFXINER, * 
ptantlc, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
Uicy should without using povrtlcr. Eaatly 
-applied. No heating; rwni&eoL Druah It on 
t nnd wear your plate* white It HU, Tl Bd- 
thcroa to the pii-tea only and nukes a 
/comfortable, smooth and dtirAblu surface 
' that can be wafiht-d and scrubbed. Each 
application lusts for months. Not a powder' 
or wax. Contains no rubber or trum. Neu- 
tral plnlt color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GU Alt AN TEE. Not 
eold in rtoreB. Ms. I 91 for Kaneroiia supply, bruah ami 
direction* and we pay postage. Cliareer- extra OQ C.O.D. 
orders. Proved by SO years of Consumer Use 

DENDEX COMPANY, Depl. Z-l 

2024 Wert »th Street • los Angeles S, Calif. 



WHICH OF THESE 
BOOKS DO YOU WAHT v 

Now you can cnjov many hours of exciting reading 

? Insure at a small fraction of the original cost, 
he Popular Library reprints bring you word-for-word, 
page-for-page books of proved popularity in durable 
reprints. Take your choice of the titles listed below. 

• EVERY ONE A FULL-SIZED VOLUME! 

• EVERY ONE A FAMOUS REST SELLER! 

• EVERY ONE ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED AT $2 OR MORE PER COPYl 
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POPULAR LIBRARY TKv&i* 


63 SlNG A Song of Homicide by James R. hangbam 

65 The Woman in the Picture by John August 

67 Murder on the Yacht by Rujus King 

87 Fatal Descent By John Rhode & Carter Dickson 

97 A Variety Of Weapons by Rujus King 

98 Dividend on Death by Brett Halliday 
113 Crucible by Ben Ames Williams 

129 I Wake up Screaming by Steve Fisher 


POPULAR LIBRARY TVettou* 


:• 103 THB PHANTOM Canoe by William Byron Mowery 

• 104 Mesqihtb Jenkins, Tumblewbed by C. E, Mulford 
:• 114 Ramrod by Luke Short 

• 118 The Flying U's Last Stand by B. M. Bower 

• 119 Firebrand by Tom Gill 

• 127 PARADISE TRAIL by William Byron Mowery 

• 128 The Voice OF THE Pack by Edison Marshall 

• 134 Fighting Blood by Gordon Young 

• 135 Law Rides the Range by Walt Cobum 


POPULAR LIBRARY S/ueaUt 

9 91 The Sea-Hawk by Rafael Sabatini 
» 94 The Mortal Storm by Phyllis Bottome 
ft 102 Duel In The Sun by Niven Buscb 
ft 132 Seven Kbys to Baldpatb 
by Earl D. Biggers 




POPULAR LIBRARY, INC., Dept. TTG-6 
10 Eau 40th St.. New York 16. N. Y. 
Send ok postpaid tbe Popular Library books I 
bare circled. I enclose 25c (in coin or in U. S. 
•tamps or small denomination! > per copy (NOTEr 
We pay postage on orders for 4 hoo«a or more. 
If ordering lesa than 4 bo»ks, please enclose 5C 
per book extra for pottage.) 

87 154 98 101 63 135 91 1» 
127 104 65 1U 118 94 97 102 
132 114 119 67 129 

NAME. ita — ~~ . 


ADDRESS... - — — ■ 

QTY * ZONE , _ .STATE. 

No C.O.D.'a please. 


